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lOc  PER  COPY 


Hon  thmn  90f000  peroono  pmid  froaiMconto  to  $1.25  to  mttond  tho  Chicm$o  Muoic  Footivmi,  prooentod  by  thm  ChicM$o  Tribuno  for  tho  iSth  conomcutivm  aum» 


mer  in  Soldiero*  Fiold  Au^uot  19,  1944. 


Jfvt  than  50,000  peraona,  paying  from  $2.20  to  $6.60,  jmmtnad  Evmnaton'a  Dycha  atadium  Auguat  50, 1944  to  aaa  tha  AU-Star  footbail  gama,  annuai  ciaaaio 


which,  originated  by  tha  Tribuna  in  1954,  haa  drawn  mora  than  650,000. 


One  year’s  profits  forcharity:  $783,550.96 


^ttUUof  31,653  fan,,  paring  from  55  cant,  to  93.30,  crowdad  tha  Chicago 
dagium  Match  10.  1944  to  cm  tha  final,  of  tha  Ooldan  Gtoraa  tootna- 
dmt.  Tribuna  attraction  which  ha,  playad  to  mora  than  a  million 
Paraena  aince  1938. 


TO  82  different  charitable  and  these  events  as  far  as  a  year  in 
benevolent  organizations  and  advance,  readers  make  box  office 
institutions  thruout  Chicagoland,  smashes  of  all  of  them  solely  on 
Chicago  Tribime  Charities,  Inc.  in  their  appeal  as  top  ffight  public 
1944  disbursed  $783,550.96.  attractions. 

This  total  represented  the  prof-  While  providing  immatched  en- 
its  from  the  around-the-calendar  tertainment  for  the  millions  who 
program  of  sports  and  other  events  have  paid  from  25  cents  to  $6.60 
presented  last  year  by  the  Chicago  per  seat  to  attend  them,  these 
Tribune.  The  1944  yield  for  charity  Chicago  Tribune  events  since  1928 
exceeded  by  more  than  300  per  have  produced  more  than  $2,000,- 
cent  the  profits  in  the  best  previ-  000.00  in  profits  which  have  bene- 
ous  year  in  the  history  of  Chicago  fited  the  underprivileged  of  all 


Tribune  Charities,  Inc.  races  and  nationalities  thruout 

Ordering  tickets  for  some  of  Chicagoland. 

Oybniue 

THI  WOKLD'S  OXEATBST  NIWirAFla 

January  average  net  paid  total  circulatioa: 
Daily,  Over  935,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 


i4n  extra  weak  of  rac¬ 
ing  aponvrrad  by  tha 
Tribune  at  Sport,- 
man’a  park  in  No¬ 
vember  added  over 
$300,000  tofundadia- 
buraad  laat  year  b^ 
tha  Tribune  to  Chi¬ 
cagoland  charitiea. 


DOMINANCE 

from 

Distinction 


There  is  a  certain  character  about  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  that  is  distinctly  different. 

In  brief,  yet  thorough,  news  coverage;  in  striking  pictorial 
treatment  of  the  news;  in  characteristic  typographical 
make-up;  in  variety  and  quality  of  features;  the  Journal- 
American  is  outstanding  among  its  contemporaries. 

The  New  York  Journal-American,  with  almost  as  much 
circulation  as  the  second  and  third  evening  newspapers 
combined,  dominates  this  sales-important  field.  Such 
dominance  deserves  recognition  in  any  plans  for  postwar 
sales  in  America’s  greatest  market. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  Journal-American  the  Herald-American 


Working  for  today 

pkmning  for  tomorrow 


Many  lights  bum  in  office  buildings  in 
Baltimore.  Many  men  are  working  for 
the  Victory  here.  Many  men  are  planning 
for  the  future.  America’s  sixth  market  is 
working  to  give  its  sons-at-war,  the 
brighter  future  they’re  fighting  for. 

The  goal  is  to  match  Baltimore’s  big 
war  contributions  with  steady  progress. 


Do  your  future  plans  give  this  market  the 
weighty  consideration  it  deserves?  It  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  place  Baltimore 
high  on  your  list  of  tomorrow’s  great 
markets.  Especially,  when  you  consider 
the  fact  that  the  Baltimore  area  can  be 
preeminently  covered  with  one  great 
medium  .  .  .  The  Sunpapers! 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Circulation  for  Nov.,  Morning  and  Evening  —  359,093;  Sunday  —  275,974 
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“Every  railroad  is  a  part  of  the  social,  business  and  industrial  life  of 
every  community  it  touches.  You  see,  railroads  are  not  only  big  buyers 
of  materials  and  equipment  in  many  diversified  fields,  but  they 
provide  the  necessary  transportation  facilities  for  both  passengers 
and  freight  without  which  no  community  could  prosper.  Our  interests 
are  interdependent.  Realizing  this,  you  can  understand  why  I  read 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  daily,  and  the  New  York  Central  advertises 


F.  H.  BAIRD 

Generof  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
New  York  Central  Railroad 


•I 


Like  most  important  business  news,  this  story  appeared  first  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  That's  why  this  national  daily  is  "must"  reading  for  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  need  to  be  fully,  accurately  and  quickly  informed.  And 
that's  what  provides  such  an  unusually  responsive  audience  for  advertisers. 


in  it  regularly.  My  associates  and  I  depend  upon  it  to  keep  us  posted 
day  by  day  on  all  the  developments  in  business  that  in  turn  might 
affect  our  business.  Truthfully,  the  financial  news  it  publishes  means 
less  to  me  than  the  accuracy  of  its  business  news.”  I 


THE  MEN  WHO  BRING  YOU  "THE  WORLD’S  BEST 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS" 


When  Christopher  Columbus  set  soil  across  the  Atlantic  in  1492,  he  didn't  know 
where  he  wos  going.  Neither  in  1942  did  Christopher  Cunningham  of  the  United  Press. 

His  first  war  assignment  was  to  embark  with  o  contingent  of  the  A.  E.  F.  for  "destina¬ 
tion  unknownl"  It  proved  to  be  Northern  Ireland.  From  there  later  he  shipped  again 
with  U.  S.  forces  on  another  mission  held  secret.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  invasion  of 
Northern  Africa. 

Cunningham  headed  U.  P.  coverage  of  the  first  campaign  there,  reported  the 
Roosevelt-Chufchill  conference  at  Casablanca,  the  ensuing  Allied  sweeps  across 
Tunis  into  Sicily  and  Italy.  After  o  busman's  holiday  in  Hollywood,  advising  the 
makers  of  the  movie  of  Ernie  Pyle's  book  on  the  technicalities  of  wor  reporting,  the 
correspondent  returned  to  Europe.  He  is  now  with  the  U.  S.  Rrst  Army  driving  into 
Germany. 

His  scope  of  experience,  his  tested-  ability,  his  energy  ore  typical  of  the  U.  P.  corre¬ 
spondents  who  ore  delivering  to  you  from  every  war  front  "the  world's  best  coverage 
of  the  world's  biggest  news." 


UNITED 

PRESS 


i 

WORLDS  BUSIEST  HIGHWAY 

(Ker  8uch  hi^hway^ — 230,0(K)  inilen  of  them  —  more  frei|j;ht  and  pa88eii^er»  are  mov¬ 
ing  tiMlay  than  ever  moved  before  anywhere  on  earth  by  any  means  of  transport.  • 
111  194<4,  the  railroads  hauled  nearly  three  times  as  much  mtei>city  freight,  and  nine 
times  as  much  war  freight,  as  all  other  carriers  combined.  •  That  is  one  of  the  great 
lessons  to  i‘ome  out  of  the  war— what  modern  American  railroads  can  do.  •  And  one 
of  the  things  to  remember  after  the  war  is  won  is  that  in  peacetime,  too,  America  ^ 
needs  and  mu^  have  the  kind  of  transportation  which  only  its  railroads  can  deliver. 
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That  intangible  quality,  influence,  means  tangible  results  for 
the  adveniser.  In  the  Oregon  market.  The  Oregonian  enjoys 
the  utmost  confidence  and  respea  of  its  readers,  through 
years  of  intelligent  leadership  in  the  thought  of  the  whole 
region.  Result:  market-wide  influence  of  a  caliber  hardly 
believable  for  such  a  vast  area. 

Thinking  of  today  and  planning  for  tomorrow,  you’ll 
include  the  great  Oregon  market  in  your  plans;  and  you’ll 
reach  this  market  with  the  newspaper  with  the  greatest 
influence  and  the  greatest  circulation — The  Oregonian. 


If  you  aren’t  in  The  Oregonian, 
you  aren't  in  the  Oregon  Market" 


^  >  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

REPRESENTCD  MATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
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Newsweek 


Out  of  127  major 
magazineM— general 
monthliefi,  women's  service 
and  national  weeklies— 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
was  tenth  in  advertising 
volume  in  194 
with  1,011,039  lines* 

Sift  iNietti  ]|otk  dla^aisint 

CARRIED  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Most  Businesses  Want 
Cooperative  Advertising 


NAEA  Finds  More  Study  Needed  to 
Develop  Universally  Accepted  Code 
By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


resolving  the  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  problem  to  the  satis- 
fiction  of  at  least  the  five  organi¬ 
zations  intimately  concerned  is 
a  project  which  requires  much 
additional  study,  the  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  summarized  at 
the  NAEA  convention  in  Jan- 
uip7  and  released  in  full  to  as¬ 
sociation  members  and  Editor  & 
PnLBKER  this  week,  shows. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the 
retailers,  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  queried  by  members 
ol  the  NAEA  Cooperative  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  favor  this 
type  of  promotion  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  think  it  superior  to  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising, 
but  virtually  all  recognize  cer¬ 
tain  evils  to  be  rectified. 

Need  More  Study 
Originally  the  committee  in¬ 
tended  to  develop  a  standard  of 
practice  which  it  hoped  would 
be  so  sound  from  all  viewpoints 
that  it  would  be  adopted  not 
only  by  the  newspapers  but  also 
by  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives.  However,  the 
results  of  the  study  were  such 
that  the  committee  felt  time  was 
not  ripe  for  the  creation  of  a 
code  and  consequently  the  re¬ 
port  was  remanded  to  a  joint 
committee  for  further  study. 

The  NAEA  is  not  alone  in  its 
efforts  to  clarify  and  thus  elimi¬ 
nate  the  problems  and  conflct- 
ing  points  of  view  on  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising.  ANA  is 
also  studying  the  subject,  but, 
according  to  its  secretary,  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Batchelder,  it  too  has 
found  the  job  can’t  be  done 
easily  and,  therefore,  the  ANA 
report  will  not  be  completed  for 
some  time  to  come. 

When  it  is,  however,  all  find¬ 
ings  will  be  made  public  be¬ 
cause.  Mr.  Batchelder  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  “wd  feel  the 
problem  can  be  solved  only  by 
thorough  discussion  and  under¬ 
standing  among  all  those  persons 
involved.”  ANA  has  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  NAEA  in  Its 
study  and  intends  to  incorporate 
representative  viewpoints  from 
newspapers. 

Though  within  the  ranks  of  ad¬ 


vertisers,  both  local  and  national, 
and  agencies  who  replied  to 
NAEA  questions  there  were  va¬ 
rious  differences  of  opinion  and 
procedure,  several  clear-cut  and 
generally  agreed  upon  facts 
emerged. 

Cooperative  advertising,  the 
study  indicates,  is  here  to  stay 
now  and  after  the  war,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  abuses 
which  should  be  eliminated  for 
the  welfare  of  both  newspapers 
and  advertisers.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  grocery,  drug  and 
automobile  classifications,  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributors  by  and  large 
state  definite  preferences  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  are 
convinced  that  it  is  for  them  at 
least  as,  if  not  more,  valuable 
than  national  advertising. 

All  of  this,  and  particularly 
the  latter,  makes  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  a  serious  post-war 
threat  to  the  future  of  national 
advertising,  according  to  Jess 
Fleck,  advertising  manager,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  said: 

“In  fact,  your  committee’s 
study  indicates  that  post-war  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  advertising 
threatens  to  become  a  greater 
form  of  competition  against  post¬ 
war  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage  than  post-war  com¬ 
petition  from  radio,  magazines 
and  billboards." 

This  situation  led  to  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  proposal  that  a  joint 
committee,  representing  NAEA, 


WASHINGTON,  March  1— In¬ 
dustry  advisory  committees  to 
the  War  Production  Board  were 
in  session  this  week  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  print  paper,  with  the 
newspaper  group  insistent  that 
newsprint  should  not  be  cur¬ 
tailed  even  though  stock  for 
other  media  might  be  supplied 
in  lesser  quantities. 

The  publishers  appeared  to 
have  gained  their  point.  They 
proposed  that  orders  for  paper 
in  the  next  quarter  be  curtailed 
by  5%  and  that  a  corresponding 
amount  be  taken  out  of  inven- 


AANR.  AAAA.  ANA  and  NAM. 
be  named  to  study  the  problem. 
It  also  led  Mr.  Fleck  to  encour¬ 
age  manufacturers  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  he  expressed  thus: 

“This  policy  is  already  looked 
upon  by  some  of  them  (manu¬ 
facturers  )  with  favor — namely, 
that  in  the  post-war  period  the 
national  newspaper  advertising 
appropriations,  and  operation, 
should  be  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  manufacturer’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  and  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  And  that  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  should  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Sales  Department,  with  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department’s  only  con¬ 
nection  the  supplying  of  dealer 
layouts,  mats,  etc. 

“The  cooperative  advertising 
budget  should  be  set  up  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  part  of  the  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment  budget,  to  be  spent  as  the 
Sales  Division  and  the  distribu¬ 
tors  see  fit.  .  .  .” 

In  brief,  those  questioned  by 
NAEA  were  asked:  how  impor¬ 
tant  they  consider  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  which  includes 
names  of  dealers  or  copy  direct¬ 
ing  readers  to  “your  local 
dealer”:  how  important  they 
consider  cooperative  advertising 
placed  over  the  dealer’s  signa¬ 
ture  but  with  cost  shared 
by  dealer  and  manufacturer 
or  distributor;  whether  they 
feel  cooperative  and  national 
advertising  are  both  of  value 
to  their  company  and  whether 
one  of  the  two  is  more  valuable 
than  the  other;  on  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  what  is  a  fair 
percentage  mark-up  over  the 
contract  rate  which  the  dealer 
pays  the  newspaper;  what  are 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  and  what 


tory.  The  net  result  would  be 
no  reduction  from  first  quarter 
tonnage  for  newspapers. 

The  larger  question  of  supply 
for  all  media  using  paper  was 
left  over  for  next  week’s  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  WPB  Requirements 
Committee,  an  allocating  agency. 
But  reports  on  Canadian  prospec¬ 
tive  supply  appeared  to  obviate 
the  need  for  a  further  newsprint 
cut. 

Indication  was  that  book,  mag¬ 
azine  and  similar  uses  must  be 
curtailed  in  the  next  quarter  by 
about  15'^'. 


Magazines  Face  Cut, 
Dailies  May  Be  Spared 
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Newspaper  in  America 


'Coop'  Ad  Defined 

Cooperative  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  cause  for  much 
controversy,  is  olso  the  source 
of  some  confusion  as  for  as 
terminology  is  concerned.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  NAEA 
study  reported  on  this  page 
cooperative  advertising  is  de¬ 
fined  as  that  featuring  a  manu¬ 
facturer's  product  or  products 
over  the  signature  oi  the 
retailer  with  both  of  them  and 
the  distributor  participating  in 
its  cost  and  placement 


post-war  changes  could  be  made 
in  pre-war  cooperative  adverti.s- 
ing  policies  and  practices. 

The  interviewees  included  an 
outstanding  advertising  agency 
having  as  a  client  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  appliance 
manufacturers,  several  appliance 
manufacturers  themselves  and 
their  factory  branches,  a  leading 
furniture  and  appliance  retail 
outlet  in  the  Mid-west,  one  of  the 
country’s  four  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  many  others 

Summarizing  the  different  re¬ 
plies,  Walter  Pfaffenberger,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  a  member  of  the 
study  committee,  said.  “Only  in 
the  drug  and  grocery  clasifica- 
tions  have  we  found  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  national  advertising 
over  cooperative  advertising.”  It 
was  the  consensus  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  agencies,  however, 
that  national  advertising  direct¬ 
ing  consumers  either  to  specific 
individual  dealers  or  to  dealers 
in  general  was  worthwhile.  De¬ 
partment  stores,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  to  feel  it  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  prestige. 

Cooperative  advertising  over 
the  dealer’s  signature  received 
an  overwhelming  vote  especially 
from  the  department  stores 
where  apparently  U  is  most 
firmly  entrenched.  One  of  the 
country’s  most  prominent  stores 
asserted,  however,  that  it  pre¬ 
fers  to  prepare  and  place  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  itself  how, 
when  and  where  it  chooses. 

It  also  said  that  years  ago  the 
manufacturer’s  national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign  was  an 
important  factor,  but  “today,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  our  own  copy,  we  are 
only  interested  in  cooperative 
advertising  over  our  signature 
and  in  our  copy  style. 

“We  do  NOT  consider  national 
newspaper  advertising  v  e  r  y 
helpful  to  us.  Today  national 
newspaper  advertising  permits 
too  many  neighborhood  dealers 
of  the  same  manufacturer,  and 
one  or  two  of  his  downtown 
dealers,  to  hang  on  to  our  coat¬ 
tails.  We  prefer  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising,  along 
(Continued  on  page  54 > 
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Bureau  of  Advertising 
Plan  Now  in  Effect 


HAVING  APPROACHED,  if  not 
attained,  its  goal  of  a  million 
dollar  budget  and  having  to  date 
endorsements  from  88'!  (461) 
®  members  and  from 
^03  new  members,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  on  March 

1  put  into  effect  its  expansion 
plan  and  asked  newspaper  mem- 
^rs  to  approve  certain  revisions 
in  the  original  proposal.  The  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau,  and 
the  664  newspapers  that  have 
subscribed  to  the  project,  which 
was  submitted  to  them  last  Nov 

2  (E4P.  Nov.  11,  p.  7).  have  been 
so  advised  in  a  letter  from  the 
committee. 


In  addition,  the  Committee 
voted  to  continue  the  expansion 
drive  after  March  1  because  “it 
fully  expects  the  funds  so  far 
subscribe  can  be  increased  ma¬ 
terially.” 

In  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
mitment  received  from  each 
newspaper,  a  quarterly  bill  was 
enclosed  with  the  letter,  which 
stated: 


formative  and  development 
stages  and  the  importance  of 
putting  newspapers  “well  ahead 
in  the  competitive  post-war 
struggle  for  advertising  rev¬ 
enue”  were  given  as  reasons  for 
the  decision. 

Coincident  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Charge’s  meeting,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sales  and  Retail 
committees  met  in  New  York  to 
discuss  and  prepare  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  activities  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  sales  manager 
being  one  of  the  major  decisions 
to  be  made.  However,  though  it 
is  rumored  that  several  men 
prominent  in  the  newspaper 


“We  shall  consider  your  pay-  field  have  been  approached,  no 


ment  of  the  enclosed  statement 
as  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge,  and  .as 
your  endorsement  of  its  author¬ 
ity  to  place  the  new  program 
in  operation  as  of  March  1,  with 
the  funds  then  subscribed,  and 


Minimum  budget  set  for  the  fhe  further  authority  to  adopt 


plan  was  $750,000  and  while  practical  amendments  of  the 


only  $621,000  is  now  available  type  outlined  above  as  may  be 


found  necessary  to  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  operation  of  the  pro- 


from  all  sources,  the  Committee 

‘k  ,  believes  that  $700,000  - 

should  be  subscribed  shortly  and  gram.’ 

asserted  “the  Committee  will  not  The  _  _  .  _ 

relax  its  efforts  until  at  least  budget  of  $621,000  does  not  in-  business  manager._  Indianapolis 
$800,000  of  annual  revenue  is 
reached.” 


currently  subscribed 


personnel  announcements  were 
forthcoming. 

The  letter  to  the  newspapers 
was  signed  by  Roy  D.  Moore, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge;  William  G.  Chandler. 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee:  Irwin  Maier.  publisher, 
MiUmukee  Journal,  chairman  of 
the  Expansion  Committee  which 
plans  to  continue  a  vigorous 
campaign,  and  Henry  W.  Manz. 


To  Proceed  Immediately 
”We  consider,”  the  letter  ex¬ 
plained,  “the  prompt  support  of 
the  expansion  plan  by  such  a 
high  percentage  of  the  members 
as  a  mandate  to  proceed  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  vigorous  and 
far-reaching  program  contained 
therein. 


elude  those  newspapers  whose 
acceptances  have  been  received 
but  whose  It^  computations 
have  not  yet  been  figured,  the 
letter  also  advised  members. 
Nor  does  it  include  either  the 
30  or  40  present  members  which 
the  Bureau  expects  to  sign  or 
the  50  to  100  additional  news 


Times,  president.  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
and  chairman  of  the  Sales  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Participating  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Executive  Committee  in 
preparation  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  was  a  sub-committee  com¬ 
posed  of:  William  E.  Robinson. 


members  which  are  anticipated  advertising  director.  New  York 


Modifications,  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  do  not  affect  the 
basic  structure  of  the  plan,  but 
are  in  the  interest  of  “a  greater 
^gree  of  flexibility  to  operate 
tne  prograni  most  effectively** 


on  the  basis  of  acceptances 
which  are  still  arriving  daily. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  $750,- 
0(X)  in  subscriptions,  first  set  as 
a  requirement  for  commencing 
the  plan’s  operation,  has  not  been 
collected,  the  Committee  in 
Charge  was  unanimous  in  its  de 


newspapers. 

Three  amendments  are  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  letter.  One  is  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  Sales 
and  Retail  committees,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  the  greater  representation, 
and  possibly  to  appoint  addi¬ 
tional  committees.  The  second, 
prompted  by  the  wide  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  new  Retail  Depart¬ 
ment.  is  to  increase  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  department 
above  the  originally  allotted  16 
and  two-third  per  cent  of  all 
dues  beyond  the  previous  $400.- 
000  level  of  Bureau  revenue. 


the  goal  would  be  attained,  the 
fact  that  for  a  portion  of  the 
first  year  the  larger  organization 
and  plans  would  be  merely  in 


Herald  Tribune,  and  Sales  Com¬ 
mittee  member:  Herbert  W. 
Moloney,  president,  Paul  Block 
&  Associates,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  Sales  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Committee  in  Charge 
member;  Robert  K.  Drew,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Committee  in  Charge 
member,  and  George  C.  Steele, 
retail  advertising  manager,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  Re¬ 
tail  Committee  member. 


Navy  Purple  Heart  to  3 


worthy 


DEPARTMENTS 

Advertising 

Books 

Bright  Ideas 

Cartoons 

Circulation 

Editorials 

Fehlman 

Obituary 

Party  Line 

Personals 

Photography 

Promotion 

Shop  Talk 

Short  Takes 


10 

66 

46 

13 

50 

40 
52 
60 
11 

41 
48 
46 
72 
32 


Iwo  Reporters 
Hove  Full  Aid 
Of  Navy  Dept 


Three  American  war  corre-  gallant  company  m 
spondents  received  the  Purple  cause.” 

Heart  this  week,  two  of  them  (See  pictures  on  Page  9.) 
posthumously,  in  ceremonies  In  Los  Angeles  the  Purple 
which  marked  the  first  time  the  Heart  was  presented  post¬ 
il.  S.  Navy  has  ever  presented  humously  on  Washington’s  Birth- 
the  decoration  to  civilians.  day  to  Jack  Singer,  International 

All  three  presentations  were  News  Service  correspondent 
at  the  behest  of  Editor  &  Pub-  killed  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier 
USHER,  which  had  called  to  the  Wasp  Sept.  15  1942,  to  Joe 
Navy  Department’s  attention  the  James  Custer,  Unit^  Press,  who 
fact  that  the  death  or  injury  of  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  as 
the  correspondents  had  gone  un-  the  result  of  injuries  received  in 
recognized,  and  that  ofScial  ac-  a  naval  battle  off  Savo  Island 
tion  was  desirable.  1942  while  aboard  the  cruiser 

In  Washington  the  Purple  Astoria. 

Heart  was  presented  post-  Jack  Singers  sister,  Ruth,  re- 
humously  to  Raymond  Clapper,  ceived  the  posthumous  award  for 
Scripps-Howard  columnist,  killed  him.  while  Custer  was  present 
in  a  plane  crash  on  Kwajalein  for  the  ceremony, 
a^oll  in  the  Marshall  Islands  In  making  the  presentations 
Feb.  3,  1944.  Ralph  A.  Bard,  Rear  Adm.  Ernest  M.  Pace,  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  said  he  termed  it  a  “manifesta- 
made  the  presentation  to  Mrs.  tion  of  the  Navy’s  pride  in  the 
Clapper,  who  accepted  “for  him  accomplishment  of  you  and  your 
and  our  children,”  Janet,  21,  and  fellow  correspondents.”  He  added 
Peter,  18,  who  were  with  her.  that  this  was  the  first  time  the 
Bard  referred  to  Clapper  as  “a  Navy  had  awarded  the  Purple 
brilliant  journalist  who  died  in  Heart  to  civilians. 


Further  evidence  of  the  Navy’j 
revised  attitude  toward  speedy 
release  of  war  news  and  co¬ 
operation  with  war  correepond- 
ents  was  revealed  to  Editor  i 
Publisher  this  week  in  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Public  Relatiom 
Department  of  the  Marine  Coin 
which  explains  the  speed  aid 
completeness  of  the  Iwo  Jh* 
coverage. 

“The  Navy  believes  civiliii 
correspondents  and  photogra¬ 
phers  do  a  highly  necessary  jA 
of  interpreting  combat  actioni  to 
the  public — every  effort,  theia- 
fore,  will  be  made  to  get  od 
press  copy  promptly,”  Vice  Ad¬ 
miral  Richmond  K.  Turner  toU 
the  press  aboard  his  flagship 
prior  to  the  Iwo  Jlma  assault 

According  to  Second  Lt.  Dig- 
gory  Venn,  Marine  Corps  pubik 
relations  officer  and  former  Sm 
Francisco  Chronicle  .staffmia 
who  wrote  E  &  P  while  with  the 
troops  en  route  to  Iwo,  Ada 
’Turner  told  the  newsmen: 

“Correspondents  take  the  sgsa 
chances  of  death  as  corahat 
troops  in  order  to  give  thdi 
papers  coverage,”  and  he  prom¬ 
ised  speedy  transmission  of  prea 
copy  though  he  was  “not  opti¬ 
mistic”  about  dispatching  copy 
by  seaplane  at  the  beginning  ci 
the  assault  because  of  the 
water  off  Iwo. 

'Liberal  Censorship' 

Correspondents  were  asked  to 
get  their  stories  to  the  cenaoo 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  “wi 
can  try  to  get  them  sent  at  the 
best  newspaper  times  at  honn" 
Venn  said.  “Censorship  will  bt 
as  liberal  as  possible,”  he  quoW 
the  Admiral  as  saying. 

Press  -  military  relationship 
were  not  so  happy  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Front,  John  M.  Mecklin  oi 
the  Chicago  Sun  declared  this 
week  in  a  long  piece  to  his  new- 
paper  complaining  that  “the  nde 
book  says  Army  censors  np 
tamper  with  a  correspondeOfi 
dispatch  only  if  it  reveab  in¬ 
formation  ‘of  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.’  But  most  of  the 
censors  I’ve  known  seem  to  think 
the  rule  also  says  .  .  .  ‘or  dk- 
pleasing  to  the  people  bosk 
home.’  ” 

When  the  Sun  submitted  Mech¬ 
lin’s  article  to  the  War  pepnib 
ment  for  censorship,  it  wis 
cleared  for  publication  but  with 
this  accompanying  statement 
from  the  War  Department: 

“Innumerable  stories  hn« 
been  passed  by  Army  censor 
ship  criticizing  Army  tactics 
strategy  and  operations.  .  .  .  Ai 
to  casualties,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  reports  them  complete 
and  regularly  to  a  degree  whid 
no  other  belligerent  begins  k 
equal.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  th» 
War  Department  deprecates  mon 
than  an  effort  to  present  the  vrm 
as  being  without  horrors,  suff^ 
ing,  setbacks  or  casualties.  Ck 
the  contrary,  it  actively  wants 
the  people  to  know  just  what 
our  men  are  experiencing  in  thf 
combat  areas  so  that  they  maj 
receive  the  support  and  co 
operation  which  they  deserve. 
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POSTHUMOUS  award  oi  the  Purple  Heart,  suggeeted  by  Editor  &  Publisher  several  weeks  ago.  is 
mode  to  Raymond  Clapper.  Scripps-Howard  war  correspondent.  Mrs.  Clapper  (at  left)  receiving 
it  from  Ralph  A.  Bard,  acting  Secretary  oi  the  Navy.  Also  present  are  lanet  and  Peter  Clopper.  Their 
father  died  in  a  plane  crash  during  Marshall  Islands  attack  last  February. 


wouv  Miu  on  Awo  juna« 

lb*  Marines  are  seeing  how  the 
hometown  popers  are  playing  up 
their  exploits.  Photographs  of 
front  pages  have  been  rushed  to 
inspire  the  Leathernecks. 


COW  I 


lOE  lAMES  CUSTER  (left).  United  Press  war  correspondent,  receives 
the  Purple  Heart  from  Rear  Admiral  Ernest  M.  Page.  Ir»  Bureau 
oi  Aeronoutics. 


AP  PHOTOGRAPHER  loe  Rosenthal  of  San  Francisco  is  snapped  by 
a  fellow  photogropher  as  he  chats  with  Marine  Bob  Campbell 
(•t  right)  on  Iwo  lima.  The  picture  got  almost  os  big  a  play  in 
newspapers  as  loe's  five-star  pictures  of  the  Iwo  invosion. 

iDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  March  3,  1945 


MRS.  WEBB  MILLER,  widow  of  the  first  UJ*.  correspondent  killed  in 
the  war  (May.  1940).  receives  from  Lt.  Comdr.  Zugmunt  Prumbs 
the  flag  which  the  Liberty  ship  named  for  Miller  flew  on  D-Day. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Agencies  Burn  Lights 
Late  These  Nights 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


LATE  AT  NIGHT  these  past 

three  years  gay  parties  leav¬ 
ing  the  theater  or  entering  a 
night  club  may  have  paused  on 
a  New  York  sidewalk  and  look¬ 
ing  skyward  wondered  why 
lights  were  still  burning  here 
and  there  on  the  upper  floors  of 
many  of  the  city’s  taller  build¬ 
ings.  They  probably  shrugged 
off  a  "Poor  devil  .  .  ,  tough  to 
be  working  so  late,”  and  then 
promptly  forgot  it  in  the  unreal 
lights  of  a  floor-show. 

Some  of  the  “poor  devils”  who 
were  giving  ( and  still  are )  those 
extra  hours  to  help  smooth  out 
this  wartime  problem  or  to 
eliminate  that  one  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  public  commenda¬ 
tion  they  deserve.  Others  are 
still  being  hidden  beneath  the 
bushel  of  public  ignorance  or 
indifference  and  among  these  to 
a  large  extent  are  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  their  person¬ 
nel. 

Untold  Story 

Had  they  chosen  to  promote 
rhemselves  with  the  same  gen¬ 
erous  hand  that  they  use  for 
their  clients,  no  doubt  their 
work  would  be  better  under¬ 
stood  and  more  widely  recog¬ 
nized,  but  they  did  not  choose 
to  do  so.  Also,  were  it  possible 
to  measure  their  wartime  ac¬ 
complishments  and  contributions 
accurately  in  dollars  and  cents 
or  by  other  universal  media,  it 
would  be  easier  for  someone  else 
to  tell  their  story. 

However,  even  Uie  few  figures 
that  are  available  are  imposing. 
Mfhen  the  War  Advertising 
Council  was  organized  almost 
Inunediately  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  was  asked  to 
send  out  a  call  for  agency  volun¬ 
teers  to  do  the  creative  work, 
and.  Frederic  Gamble.  4- A  presi¬ 
dent,  told  us,  the  response  was 
so  prompt  and  so  great  that  no 
follow-up  calls  were  required. 

The  450  agencies  which  volun¬ 
teered  their  services,  one-fourth 
of  the  1.800  national  and  local 
Arms  named  in  the  most  recent 
Agency  List  of  the  Standard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Register,  became  a  pool 
from  which  the  Council  could 
select  task  forces  to  prepare  its 
various  campaign  guides,  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  ads,  radio 
commercials,  direct  mail  pieces 
and  other  material. 

At  the  time  the  call  was  made 
agencies  were  asked  to  list  the 
various  types  of  advertising  they 
were  prepared  to  handle  and  to 
note  whether  the  agency  was 
volunteering  as  a  whole  or 
whether  only  certain  individuals 
were  offering  their  services. 
Then,  early  in  1942,  a  master  list 
was  made  and*  to  that  list  the 
campaign  nunager  goes  when 
he  needs  an  agency. 

Very  rare  have  been  the  times 
that  the  first  agency  asked  has 
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been  unable  to  do  the  job.  “We 
have  done.”  said  Mr.  Gamble 
with  justifiable  pride  in  the 
agencies  he  represents,  "every 
job  we  have  been  asked  to  do.” 

Once  the  agency  choice  is 
made,  the  operation,  with  the 
exception  that  no  bills  are  ren¬ 
dered  after  the  job  is  done,  par¬ 
allels  a  normal  agency-adverti.s- 
er  relationship  in  many  respects. 
The  campaign  manager,  chosen 
from  among  advertiser  volun¬ 
teers,  serves  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  the  staff  manager,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council’s  regular  staff, 
is  the  "account  executive”  and 
the  agency  plays  itself. 

Because,  despite  the  great 
many  different  war  effort  proj¬ 
ects  which  have  required  adver¬ 
tising,  there  have  not  been  many 
hundreds  of  them,  the  pool  of 
450  has  been  more  than  ample. 
To  date.  AAAA  files  show,  135 
agencies  have  served  as  task 
forces  on  approximately  83  vari¬ 
ous  campaigns. 

Time  and  talent,  which  are  im¬ 
possible  to  measure  accurately, 
are  not  by  any  means  all  that 
the  agencies  have  contributed  to 
this  war  effort.  On  a  single 
project,  for  example,  one  aver¬ 
age-sized  agency  quite  aside 
from  salaries,  etc.,  gave  as  much 
as  $30,000  out  of  its  own  pocket. 

Dollars.  Too 

In  addition,  the  agencies  to¬ 
gether  are  responsible  for  a 
share,  luiderwritten  by  the 
4-A’s,  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council’s  budget.  ’Their  contri¬ 
bution  last  year  was,  according 
to  Mr.  Gamble,  about  $36,000 
and  altogether  since  the  Council 
was  conceived,  he  estimates, 
agencies  have  supplied  between 
85  and  90  thousand  dollars.  Of 
that  figure,  about  $30,000  was 
donated  from  agencies  which 
are  not  4-A  members. 


A  check  of  the  4-A’s  card  file, 
which  lists  all  the  agencies  and 
the  campaigns  which  have  been 
their  responsibility  gave  us  these 
other  interesting  and  revealing 
figures.  ’Thirty  agencies  have 
worked  on  at  least  two  cam¬ 
paigns  each  while  14  have  pre¬ 
pared  more  than  two  and  the 
range  runs  up  to  as  many  as 
13  for  one  agency. 

In  several  cases  a  number  of 
different  agencies  worked  on 
the  same  campaign  depending 
upon  its  type.  For  example, 
local  manpower  drives  had  the 
support  of  60  agencies.  U.  S. 
Treasury  war  financing  had  the 
attention  of  nine,  and  for  numer¬ 
ous  others  two  or  three  agencies 
were  involved. 

Listing  83  different  campaigns 
is  a  "space  does  not  permit” 
job.  but  to  give  a  conception 
of  the  tvpe  and  variety,  we  have 
grouped  them  under  reasonably 
general  classifications.  ’There 
were  12  different  manpower 
projects,  14  conservation.  13  food 
and  Victory  Garden.  13  recruit¬ 
ing,  six  money  ( including  bonds, 
economic  stabilization  and 
rents),  five  media,  three  health 
and  safety,  two  mail  and  15  mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

Because  the  campaigns  are  not 
of  equal  magnitude  nor  are  all 
agency  facilities  comparable  we 
have  refrained  from  mentioning 
the  names  of  agencies  with  the 
number  of  campaigns  they  have 
handled. 

However,  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds  is  generally  agreed  to  be 
“the  greatest  selling  job  in  his¬ 
tory”  and  because  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  because  the 
work  of  one  agencv  on  this 
“account”  is  an  indication  of 
what  agencies  in  the  aggregate 
are  doing,  we  would  like  to  use 
it  as  an  example. 

To  give  its  own  employes  the 
picture  of  what  the  agency  has 
done  with  War  Bond  advertis¬ 
ing,  Young  &  Rubicam  prepared 
a  private  exhibit  which  we  were 
fortunate  to  see.  Aside  from 
demonstrating  an  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  amount  of  volunteer 
work,  it  also  provided  chrono¬ 
logical  history  of  the  various 
War  Loans  and  interim  cam¬ 
paigns  and  their  promotion. 
Since  bond  advertising  was 


C^ampat^nd  and  ^^ccountd 


By  Betty  Feesel 


Save  That  Carl 
WITH  a  direct  warning  to  the 
nation’s  motorists  that  neglect 
will  speed  automobiles  to  the 
scrap  heap.  Standard  On.  or 
New  Jersey  is  opening  its  spring 
campaign  in  18  eastern  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
’The  theme  “Save  ’That  Car!”  un¬ 
derscores  the  “Care  Saves  Wear” 
promotion  Esso  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  for  over  three  years  and 
which  will  still  be  featured. 
Eight  newspaper  ads  in  two 
sizes,  800  and  450  lines,  are 
slated  to  appear  in  nearly  800 
newspapers.  Supplemental^  nie- 
dia  being  used  are  radio,  car 
cards,  and  direct  mail.  ’The  cam¬ 
paign  broke  Feb.  19  in  three 


.southern  states  and  is  timed  to 
swing  northward  on  a  tempera¬ 
ture  schedule.  ’The  agency  is 
McCann-Er  ickson . 

New  Angle 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS’  newly 
designed  Angle  Tooth  Brush, 
“bent  like  a  dentist’s  mirror”  to 
help  you  do  a  more  thorough 
job,  is  the  subject  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  campaign. 
Full  two-column  ads  in  black 
and  white  will  break  in  the 
American  Weekly,  Parade,  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  and  other  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  sections  on  a  staggered 
.schedule  between  March  18  and 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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For  Red  Cross  100% 

Asheville.  N.  C.,  Feb.  21— 
Dramatically  inaugurating  the 
1945  Red  Cross  campaign,  the 
Asheville  Citizen  and  Ashe¬ 
ville  Times  appeared  lost 
week  os  exclusive  Red  CroM 
editions.  Every  ad  oi  the  city'i 
retail  merchants  and  dealett 
on  the  opening  day  was  gives 
over  to  promoting  the  appeal 

L.  Roy  Philips,  director  oi 
advertising  oi  the  newgpapen 
and  publicity  director  oi  the 
county  War  Fund  campaigB, 
is  credited  with  the  idea.  "It 
was  generally  recognized  that 
the  extreme  shortage  oi  news¬ 
print  made  impossible  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  any  dominatiag 
amount  oi  special  Red  Cross 
advertising.”  he  explaiaed, 
“and  the  plan  of  diverting  reg¬ 
ular  merchondising  ads  to 
space  for  this  important  cam¬ 
paign  was  embraced  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  every  advertiser 
to  whom  it  was  presented." 

Eighty-six  ads  totaling  20,5$2 
lines,  were  published.  In  od- 
dition.  the  Citizen  used  on  S- 
column  Red  Cross  streamer 
on  its  iront  page,  and  the 
Times  began  doily  insertion  oi 
a  front-page  box  spoxuored 
by  business  firms. 


started,  Y&R  has  created  388 
War  Bond  advertisements  and 
its  ads  are  running  weekly  in 
6,000  newspapers.  It  has  done 
1,240  War  Bond  radio  commer 
cials  and  it  prepared  the  tint 
Payroll  Savings  booklet,  of 
which  25  million  copies  were 
distributed. 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  War  Bond 
selling  is  not  only  the  greatest 
selling  job  in  history,  but  alto 
the  largest  account  any  agency 
could  have  .  .  .  and  it  doesn’t 
put  a  cent  into  the  agencies’ 
cash  registers.  However,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  exhibit,  the 
cost  of  time  and  space  devoted 
to  War  Bond  advertising  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $200,000,000,  and  were 
it  a  paying  accoiuit,  the  15% 
agency  commission  would  be 
the  sizable  sum  of  $30,000,000. 
’That  figure,  of  course,  is  but  a 
vague  indication  of  what  the 
agency  costs  might  be,  for  it  is 
not  a  paying  account  and  cannot 
be  viewed  as  such. 

Now,  in  addition  to  all  of  this 
the  agencies  ( 124  of  them  at  last 
count)  are  pledging  themselves 
in  a  4-A  program  (E&P,  Feb.  17, 
p.  13)  to  encourage  war  theme 
support  by  their  regular  clients 
and  to  assign  one  executive  as 
a  contact  with  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  to  seek  chances 
to  develop  more  war  theme  copy. 

Yes,  the  night  club  lights  are 
going  out  at  midnight  now,  but 
the  agency  ones  burn  on  and 
will  “until  the  lights  come  on 
again  all  over  the  world.” 

UBLISHIRfer  March  3.  1M$ 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  AdrertUing.  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Timee  &  World  News 


THERE’S  SMOKE  . . .  your  department  stores  are  worried, 
because  there  may  be  a  fire  to  rival  any  catastrophe  we’ve  had 
from  this  demon  in  years!  Reason:  the  prevalence  of  cigarette 
smoking  in  their  stores.  It  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  concern 
more  so  now  since  women 
are  as  prolific  smokers  as  men, 
and  in  many  cases  more  care¬ 
less.  Oae  large  store  says  80% 
of  its  business  is  with  women! 

In  the  last  three  months,  200,000 
pipes  mere  sold  to  women.  An 
editorial  in  the  Department 
Store  Economist  asks;  “Who  can 
summon  the  justifiable  courage 
to  stop  this  danger  of  smoking — 
even  if  he  has  to  instruct  his 
entire  personnel  to  politely  call 
the  attention  of  every  customer 
they  see  smoking  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  against  the  fire  laws?” 

We  ask  what  better  time  than 
now,  during  this  shortage?  Not 
bad  for  an  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  store,  and  out  (via 
newspapers).  The  Boston  & 

Maine  Railroad  may  have  an 
idea!  In  newspaper  advertising 
it  asks  that  smoking  be  confined 
to  the  coaches  designated.  But 
it  reminds  .  .  remember,  there  A  sample  of  how  retail  advertis- 
IS  a  shortage  of  cigarettes  and  goes  to  war  (from  Bureau  of 
save  yours  for  enjoyment  at  the  pamphlet)  is  this  (5 

end  of  your  journey!”  .  .  .  Could 

U.  «  merchant  wrote  parodies  on  cig- 

;  r.  ^  f  ^  “»  9*‘  ‘he  PubUc  to 

shopping  tour!  But-“Who  can  cooperate  during  all  shortages, 
summon  the  justifiable  courage?” 


CAMELS? 

m  *fAii  «  iiit*  n  m 


LUCKY  STRIKE? 

■  lAII  "nil  TIIAIII!** 

CHESTERFIELD? 


^  OLD  GOLD? 


PHIUP  MORRIS? 


W«'d  t«y  "Vm” 


IS  HE  “AUSSIFIED?”  .  .  .  Thousands  of  our  returning  service 
men  who  have  'spent  months  in  Australia  in  camps  and  hos¬ 
pitals  may  have  a  yen  for  some  of  the  dishes  they  liked  over 
there.  Consumer’s  Guide  gives  recipes  for  a  number  of  such 
dishes,  such  as  .  .  .  “Scones”  .  .  .  “Scotch  Collops”  .  .  .  “Steak  and 
Kidney  Pie”  .  .  .  “Curry  Foundation”  .  .  .  and  “Oxtail  and  Kidney 
Stew.”  Since  they  use  many  things  that  can  be  had  cheap,  all  to 
be  /ound  in  grocery  stores,  perhaps  your  grocer  would  like  to 
present  some  of  these  recipes  in  his  ads.  If  so — Consumer's  Guide, 
February  1945,  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. — 5c  a 
copy. 

»  •  • 

. . .  AND  OLD  LACE! — If  you  want  to  pep  up  those  grocery  ads 
by  spreading  a  little  info,  as  the  Grand  Union  Grocery  of  New 
York  is  doing  (E  &  P,  Feb.  10,  p.  40) — and  suggested  here  (“Food 
For  Thought!”  Jan.  20) — lace  some  of  these  throughout. 

Bacon  fat  rubbed  over  potatoes  before  baking  prevents  them 
from  cracking.  ...  If  you’ll  peel  those  onions  under  water  you 
wm’t  weep.  .  .  .  Putting  an  apple  in  the  cake  box  prevents  the 
c*ke  from  drying  out  ^o  rapidly.  .  .  .  You  can  make  a  whip 
cream  substitute  by  placing  a  slice  of  banana  in  the  white  of  an 
®gg  and  beating  until  still!  .  .  .  Cheese  can  be  cut  in  paper  thin 
slices  without  sticking  to  the  knife,  if  you’ll  hold  some  wax  paper 
over  the  knife.  .  .  .  Never  cut  an  angel  food  or  yellow  sponge  cake 
with  a  knife;  use  a  silk  thread. 

•  •  • 

march  now  UP!  .  .  .  and,  according  to  the  NRDGA  Calendar, 
it  produces  8%  of  the  average  store’s  total  annual  sales. 
Topping  the  list  are  women’s  and  misses’  coats  and  suits;  silks. 


■BITOR  A  PUILISHIII  #M>  Mareb  3.  1MB 


Advice  to  the  Classified 

ATTIC  MURDER  CASE!  .  .  .  None  other  than  Dorothy  Dlx 
in  her  syndicated  column  comes  out  with  what  can  be 
a  good  promotional  boost  for  your  classified.  Seys  she:  “Do 
you  know  where  more  crimes  are  committed  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  world?  It  is  not  in  the  brothels,  nor  the  gambling 
joints  nor  the  saloons.  It  is  in  the  attics  and  the  closets  of 
good  kind  men  and  women  .  .  .  who  wouldn’t  intentionally 
hurt  a  worm,  but  who  are  accessory  before  the  crime  of 
murder  by  refusing  to  part  with  the  junk  they  have  stored 
up!” 


velvets  and  synthetics;  woolen  dress  goods;  cotton  wash  goods; 
millinery  and  major  appliances.  Girl  Scout  Anniversary,  11  to  17 
...  St.  Patrick,  17  ..  .  Hobby  Week,  19  to  24;  Spring.  20;  Polm 
Sunday,  25;  Good  Friday.  30,  and  Easter,  April  1st. 

A  •  • 

OH  RATS!  .  .  .  and  we  don’t  mean  Hitler  and  Hirohito!  A  classi¬ 
fication  you  can  overlook,  but  good  for  continuous  small  copy, 
is  listed  in  your  classified  telephone  directory  as  Exterminators 
and  Fumigators.  Here  are  some  ready-made  pieces  of  copy  ( culled 
from  Judy’s  magazine ) ;  you  just  add  the  sales  talk. 

There  are  more  rats  than  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
United  States!  .  .  .  The  estimate  of  humans  is  130  million,  rats  140 
millionl  ...  It  costs  $2  a  year  to  feed  a  rat!  ...  A  rat  destroys 
10  times  more  than  he  eats  in  a  year!  .  .  .  Rats  cost  each  family 
in  the  country  from  $8  to  $20  a  year.  .  .  .  They  carry  seven  known 
deadly  diseases!  .  .  . 

•  A  • 

HOT  WIRES  .  .  .  here  for  your  electrical  appliance  accounts! 

Electrical  Merchandising  reports  that  in  28,436,000  wired  homes 
these  items  WERE  NOT  IN  this  percentage  of  homes:  Irons,  8.7%; 
refrigerators,  30.4%;  electric  washers,  39.2%;  toasters,  42.3%;  floor 
cleaners,  51.8%;  hand  cleaners,  89.2%;  percolators,  63.6%;  electric 
ranges,  87.5%;  ironers.  93.2%;  hot  plates,  83.1%;  roasters,  94.4%; 
storage  water  heaters,  16.5%.  And  of  36,544,000  wired  homes, 

16.5%  do  not  have  radio  receivers. 

•  •  • 

LIVE  TIMBER!  .  .  .  Don’t  overlook  that  lumber  yard  in  your 
locality!  There  are  21,000  in  the  U.  S.  and  you  must  have  one. 
In  a  survey,  American  Lumberman  found  they  sell  many  other 
things  than  two-by-fours  and  slabs!  From  this  cross-section  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  of  those  interviewed,  this  percent  also  sold  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Bathroom  cabinets  and  fixtures,  69%;  carpenter  tools,  36%; 
brick,  83%;  coal,  53%;  electrical  supplies,  21%i;  farm  fence,  70%; 
garden  tools,  24%;  heating  equipment,  22%;  paints  and  varnishes, 
86%:  plumbing  supplies.  21%;  poultry  equipment,  32%;  poultry 
netting.  42%;  poultry  feed,  11%;  window  and  door  screens,  95%; 
wallpaper,  36%.  Your  accounts  who  think  they  are  the  only  ones 
handling  any  of  the  above  may  be  interested. 

•  •  • 

BOBBY  PINS!  .  .  .  Gaylord  Products,  Inc.,  among  others,  make 
them!  But  in  a  recent  trade  magazine  advertisement,  they 
were  talking  “turkey”  rather  than  pins!  Headed:  “The  War  Must 
Be  Over!  ...  A  Customer  Just  Insulted  Me  Back!”  .  .  .  the  copy 
was  applicable  to  us.  Says  the  copy:  "All  right,  kiddies,  it’s  been 
good  clean  fun,  but  daddy  is  starting  to  dust  off  that  old  sign. 
You  know  the  one — it  reads  ‘The  Customer  Is  Always  Right!’  It’s 
a  good  slogan  for  a  lot  of  people  to  remenvber:  bosses,  jobbers, 
taxi  drivers,  elevator  men,  manufacturers  and  salespeople!  For 
customers,  like  elephants,  have  long  memories.  And  don’t  think 
that  the  very  ones  who’ve  been  getting  down  on  their  knees  to  a 
boss  butcher  for  a  piece  of  meat  aren’t  going  to  boycott  him  in 
a  body  as  soon  as  cutlets  come  back!  Doubtless  you  have  some 
favorite  weasel  you’re  thinking  of  kicking  downstairs  Just  as  soon 
as  you  can  afford  to — but  be  very  sure  you  don’t  meet  him  at  the 
bottom!” 

0  0  0 

HARUM-SCARUM!  .  .  .  Wounded  soldiers  are  returning  to  hos¬ 
pitals  in  this  country  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day.  Sug¬ 
gestion  ( “Give  To  ’The  Yanks  Who  Gave!”,  Dec.  16 ) :  WPB  has 
authorized  630,000  pressure  canners  for  this  year,  230,000  more 
than  last!  (“Dishing  TTie  Dirt,”  Feb.  10) — The  Continuing  Study 
of  the  Durham  ( N.  C. )  Sun  showing  a  local  story  on  Page  8  attract¬ 
ing  the  most  men  and  women  readers  has  two  tips:  (1)  If  you 
use  any  ready-made  ads  from  the  services  see  that  they  are  local¬ 
ized  first  and  ( 2 )  what  is  this  thing  called  “position”? 
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Foreign  Language  Papers 
Thrive  Without  Prejudice 


L076  Publications  Circulate 
Among  40  Notional  Groups 
By  Dwight  Bentel 


(Firat  of  two  colicles) 

THE  FOREIGN  language  press 

in  the  U.  S.,  consisting  of  1,076 
publications  circulating  6,000,000 
papers  to  al¬ 
most  40  national 
groups,  is  flour¬ 
ishing  in  the 
midst  of  war. 

Having  s  u  r  - 
vived  the  thou¬ 
sand  deaths  to 
which  it  has 
been  condemned 
in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century 
by  those  who 
saw  “unmistak¬ 
able”  evidences 
of  its  early  de¬ 
mise,  and  outlasted  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  its  funeral  which  some 
began  when  World  War  II 
loomed,  it  is  now  contributing 
importantly  to  America’s  war 
effort,  reaping  a  modest  measure 
of  profit  from  the  circumstances 
which  were  to  kill  it,  and  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  an  era  of  pros¬ 
perity  conlinuing  at  least 
through  the  decade  following  the 
war's  end. 

All  of  which  is  frankly  and 
admittedly  a  bit  of  a  surprise  to 
some  of  those  conducting  it. 
Particularly  among  the  “Axis 
language”  group. 

Says  Victor  Ridder,  publisher 
of  New  York’s  German  daily. 
Stoats  Zeitung,  “When  the  war 
started,  a  lot  of  us  thought  it 
marked  the  end  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers.  Particularly 
the  German.  All  of  us  remem¬ 
bered  the  difficulties  of  the  last 
war.  But  this  time  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent” 

Different  Attitude 

How  it  was  different  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  maturity  achieved 
by  the  American  people  between 
two  wars. 

For  this  time  there  was  no  an¬ 
tagonism.  no  popular  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  enemy-country  ra¬ 
cial  groups  in  the  U.  S.  Says 
Ridder,  “The  attitude  of  the 
American  citizen  was  entirely 
different.  He  was  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  our  problems  than 
in  1917  and  1918.  We  have  run 
across  no  prejudice  of  any  kind, 
have  had  not  a  single  difficulty 
since  the  war  started  that  is  not 
a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of 
any  publication.” 

There  were  no  government- 
conducted  witch  hunts,  Ridder 
declares.  “Above  everything  else, 
he  says,  “we  are  grateful 
for  the  fair  and  tolerant  attitude 
of  Francis  Biddle  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice.  As  a  result 
he  has  had  the  100%  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  of  the  for¬ 
eign  language  press.” 


The  nature  and  extent  of  that 
cooperation  shows  prominently 
in  the  wartime  files  of  the  for¬ 
eign  language  press,  which  has 
donated  uncounted  thousands  of 
square  feet  of  space  to  promot¬ 
ing  patriotic  causes  and  govern¬ 
ment  services.  It  shows  on  the 
walls  of  their  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  offices  where  hang 
plaques,  citations,  certificates  of 
appreciation  attesting  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  sincerity  with 
which  they  have  supported  War 
Bond  drives.  Red  Cross  drives 
and  war-important  activities. 

Loyalty  Comes  Firat 

Typical,  perhaps,  in  that  it  en¬ 
compasses  most  or  all  of  these 
various  wartime  services,  is  II 
Progresso,  New  York  Italian 
language  newspaper  with  a  na¬ 
tional  circulation. 

“Our  Number  One  require¬ 
ment,  on  everything  we  do,  is 
100%  loyalty  to  the  American 
cause.”  declared  an  n  Progresso 
editor. 

"We’ve  interpreted  our  war¬ 
time  job  to  be  helping  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  presenting  and 
promoting  the  cause  of  democ¬ 
racy  to  people  who  don’t  have 
access  to  English  language  news. 

"And  we’ve  done  a  job.”  he 
says  proudly,  pulling  out  files  of 
II  Progresso  to  show  that  on 
some  days  the  paper  has  de¬ 
voted  as  much  as  one-third  of 
its  10  or  12  pages  to  government 
services. 

“.Tiist  imagine  what  it  meant 
to  the  government  to  convey 
registration.  draft.  rationing, 
war  manpower  and  other  na¬ 
tional  security  information  to 
people  who  can’t  speak  English 
— and  to  have  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  press  available  and  ready 
to  do  the  job. 

“We  reprinted  whole  registra¬ 
tion  blanks  and  questionnaires 
and  instruction  forms  in  English, 
with  their  Italian  equivalents. 
We  broke  them  down  question 
by  question  and  explained  them. 
We  reduced  some  jobs  to  min¬ 
utes  that  would  have  taken  hours 
if  each  individual  had  gone  un¬ 
prepared.” 

Citisenship  Program 

Explaining  that  bv  “enemy 
alien”  he  means  “subjects  of  a 
country  at  war  with  the  U.  S.,” 
he  declares,  “We’ve  straightened 
out  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
fearful  and  confused  enemy 
aliens  through  the  columns  of 
our  paper  by  telling  them  where 
to  go,  and  what  to  do  to  comply 
with  laws  and  regulations. 

“Now  that  most  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  taken  care  of,  we’re 
doing  citizenship  work.  Telling 
our  readers  the  advantages  of 


becoming  American  citizens. 
Furnishing  educational  material, 
and  maintaining  an  office  to  help 
and  advise  our  readers  with 
their  citizenship  problems. 

“We’ve  done  a  job.” 

The  wartime  contribution  of 
the  foreign  language  press  has 
not  been  confin^  to  promotion, 
however.  It  confronts  editorial 
problems  of  a  nature  rarely  en¬ 
countered  by  English  language 
newspapers.  And  its  loyalty, 
responsibility  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  handling  of  them 
provide  perhaps  the  strongest 
vindication  of  the  American 
policy,  almost  unique  through¬ 
out  the  world,  of  extending  the 
doctrine  of  a  free  press  to  our 
racial  minority  groups  .  .  .  even 
the  “enemy  alien”  groups. 

Hard  Job  for  Editor 

In  the  editor’s  office  of  Nowy 
Swiat,  New  York  Polish  lan¬ 
guage  daily,  for  example,  Igna- 
cious  Murowsky  suppresses  his 
own  resentment  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  over  the  Big  Three  deci¬ 
sion  to  establish  the  Polish-Rus- 
sian  boundary  along  the  Curzon 
line,  brings  to  bear  the  editorial 
influence  of  his  paper  against 
any  un-American  display  by  his 
readers  over  this  sledge-hammer 
blow  to  their  hopes. 

It’s  a  heavy  test  of  a  paper’s 
loyalty  and  an  editor’s  judg¬ 
ment.  Says  Murowsky: 

“The  sufferings  of  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  my  family  have  gone 
into  the  fight  against  aggression. 
My  grandfather  suffered.  My 
father  suffered.  I  have  lost  my 
wife  and  children.  The  yearn¬ 
ing  for  freedom  and  liberty  goes 
back  a  thousand  years  in  the 
soul  of  the  Polish  people.  Today 
the  race  has  gone  to  the  fleet, 
the  powerful  and  the  cunning. 
But  it  is  only  temporary.  The 
life  of  a  generation  is  short  in¬ 
deed — the  life  of  a  nation  goes 
into  thousands  of  years.  ’The 
weak,  the  meek,  the  just  will 
enventually  win  out.  We  must 
continue  to  resist. 

’This  Is  My  Country' 

“But  in  this  stand  we  must  be 
careful,  concise,  terse.  We  must 
look  at  everything  from  the 
American  viewpoint.  It  is  a  del¬ 
icate,  a  frightful  job.  Perhaps 
we  shall  proceed  with  under¬ 
statement  from  now  on.  It  may 
be  more  effective  than  over¬ 
statement. 

“There  is  no  censorship  here, 
but  reason,  common  sense  must 
prevail.  No  matter  what  comes, 
this  is  my  country.  There  must 
be  no  flare-up  among  the  Polish- 
Americans.  It  might  be  mis¬ 
understood.  There  must  be  no 
attacks  against  the  President  or 
the  Allies.  We  have  already 
stopped  the  Polish  Gold  Star 
Mothers  from  picketing  the 
White  House. 

“We  have  a  responsibility  to 
keep  feelings  in  check,  cool 
down  inflammatory  views.  We 
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lave  a  responsibility  to  prevent 
irrational  acts  and  crazy  stuB. 
Dur  readers  believe  in  our  ^ 
ler.  Ours  is  a  great  task— ana 
1  heavy  one.”  , 

A  problem  of  another  Kino 
tiangs  heavy  over  the  Hunger 
ian  language  newspaper  Nepr 
zava.  Says  Editor  Paul  Nadanyi, 
“Before  and  during  the  eariy 
lays  of  the  war  our  chief  taw 
was  to  explain  to  our  people  in 
unmistakable  terms  the  menace 
if  Hitlerism  and  that  Hungary 
would  pay  dearly  for  every  m® 
of  territory  she  regained  wim 
Hitler’s  help. 

“In  1932  we  asked  ourselves. 
What’s  our  policy?’ 

“We  decid^,  ‘Come  what  may. 
it’s  anti-Hitler.  If  we  lose  re«l* 
ers,  it’s  still  anti-Hitler.  And  we 
don’t  give  a  damn  who  doesnt 
like  it.’ 

/  rwf/vd*  An  I 
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time  and  places  are  of  special  concern  in  the  WEEK'S  CARTOON 


'•V.- 

W- 

Newsmen  Run  Gamut 
Of  War  Experiences 


THE  fast-moving  story  of  World 

War  II  was  shot  through  this 
week  with  news  and  pictures  of 
the  men  reporting  and  photo¬ 
graphing  it. 

Hardship,  injury,  near-death 
were  the  price  they  paid  for 
their  participation  in  the  bloody 
drama;  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  pictures  and  dis¬ 
patches  of  the  war  were  their 
reward. 

Keith  Wheeler,  Chicago  Times 
correspondent,  was  wounded  in 
action  on  I  wo  Jima  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  battle  and  was 
taken  to  Saipan  where  he  is 
now  writing  a  series  of  dis¬ 
patches. 

The  first,  appearing  in  the 
Times  Feb.  28  issue  under  the 
heading  “We  Are  the  Wounded” 
tells  a  poignant  story  of 
Wheeler’s  wounds,  epitomizing 
all  the  experiences  and  emotions 
of  other  Americans  struck  down 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

A  bullet  smashed  through 
Wheeler's  throat  and  jaw,  he 
revealed.  “When  I  was  first  hit, 

I  thought  I  was  killed  and  I  ac¬ 
cepted  my  death  without  much 
timer  protest,”  he  wrote.  “Some¬ 
time  late  in  the  first  hour,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  hope  that  I  would  sur¬ 
vive.  The  hope  has  progressed 
gradually,  until  now  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  my  eventual  recovery  is 
a  reasonable  certainty." 

After  describing  the  usual 
course  of  experiences  of  those 
wounded  in  battle,  Wheeler  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Now,  at  the  end  of  five  days, 
my  crushed  lower  jaw  has  bron 
hemstitched  to  the  upper  in  a 
rigid  embroidery  of  stainless 
^el  wire  and  rubber  bands. 

The  enormous  swelling  that  once 
had  my  neck  and  head  a  great 
shapeless,  pulpy  balloon  has 
gone  down  by  half.  The  sur- 
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geon's  next  job  is  to  dig  some 
stray  bone  splinters  out  of  my 
flesh  and  to  force  one  triangular 
chunk  of  bone  into  an  approx¬ 
imate  plumb  with  what  used  to 
be  my  jawline.  .  .  . 

"Each  of  us  is  different,  but 
all  of  us  are  alike.  We  are  the 
wounded.  If  I  write  overmuch 
about  the  wounded  me,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  know  most  about  my 
own  wound.  When  I  write 
about  me.  I  am  in  some  sense 
writing  about  us  all.  About  the 
fear  and  courage,  stink  and  mis¬ 
ery,  discouragement  and  hope 
and  disappointment,  pain  and 
patience  that  are  the  heritage  of 
all  of  us  who  are  the  wounded.” 

The  landing  on  Iwo  had  come 
as  a  climax  to  Wheeler’s  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  correspondent  with  the 
U.  S.  Pacific  fleet.  He  joined 
the  fleet  a  week  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  covering  the  first  battle 
of  Midway  and  the  Aleutians 
campaign  in  1942.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  American  landings  at  Tar¬ 
awa,  Saipan,  Guam,  as  well  as 
the  Wake  and  Marcus  islands 
naval  campaigns. 

In  Nest  oi  Germans 

With  the  U.  S.  Ninth  Army 
on  the  Western  front.  Max 
Lerner,  editorial  writer  and 
chief  war  correspondent  for  PM, 
narrowly  escaped  capture  or 
death  in  a  German  ambush. 

Lerner’s  jeep  and  two  other 
Army  cars  rode  into  a  nest  of 
40  Germans  on  a  road  north  of 
Wegberg,  and  the  Nazis  opened 
up  on  them  at  point-blank  range 
wi^h  rifles  and  machine  guns. 
The  Germans  were  only  five 
yards  away  when  they  began 
firing,  and  Lerner  and  his  driver 
both  dived  into  a  ditch. 

According  to  a  United  Press 
dispatch,  the  two  didn’t  like 
the  looks  of  the  situation  from 


the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  so  with 
bullets  flying  all  around  they 

climbed  back  into  the  jeep  and 
backed  away  down  the  road 

until  they  were  out  of  range. 
The  driver,  Richard  Fanning  of 
New  York  City,  drove  the  jeep 
in  reverse  while  stretched  out 
on  the  floorboards  to  avoid  Ger¬ 
man  fire. 

Said  Lerner,  “If  it  weren’t  for 
him.  I’d  be  a  dead  duck.” 

Chris  Cunningham  of  U.P.  was 
nearly  killed  by  rocket  fire 

while  covering  the  Allied  offen¬ 

sive  near  the  Roer.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  had  opened  up  with 
heavy-artillery  fire,  Cunningham 
reported,  then  they  let  loose 
with  a  blast  of  captured  rockets. 
"Two  of  these  apparently  went 
haywire, '  he  said.  “They  col¬ 
lided  in  mid-air  and  ricocheted 
into  the  side  of  the  building  in 
which  I  was  watching  the  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Cunningham  was  thus  moved 
to  write  a  striking  word-picture 
of  the  spectacle  as  the  rockets 
streaked  through  the  dark.  Said 
he.  “The  blackened  sky  lit  up 
as  if  thousands  of  red-hot  pokers 
were  being  hurled  in  the  faces 
of  the  Germans.” 

INS  Offices  Blasted 

In  Manila,  Lee  Van  Atta.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  corre¬ 
spondent,  radioed  his  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  Feb.  28,  “Our  first 
Manila  offices  were  dynamited 
and  destroyed  Sunday  night. 
We  are  trying  to  reestablish 
them  before  TNT  explodes  be¬ 
neath  our  desks  all  over  again.” 

From  Manila.  George  E.  Jones 
of  the  New  York  Times,  writing 
a  stirring  piece  about  the  blast¬ 
ing  of  the  old  walled  city  of 
Intramuros.  “a  man-made  hell.” 
and  the  rescue  of  the  nuns  from 
the  Santa  Clara  Convent,  told 
how  an  Acme  photographer  di¬ 
vided  his  efforts  between  pic¬ 
ture-taking  and  assistance  to  the 
nuns.  Said  he,  describing  how 
the  group  was  brought  across 
the  Pasig  River  in  boats: 

"They  paused  to  catch  a 


Propose  Rosenthal 
Photo  for  Monument 

Washington.  March  1 — A 
bill  was  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  today  by  Rep.  loe  Hen¬ 
dricks  oi  Florida,  calling  for 
the  erection  of  a  national 
monument  to  the  United  States 
Marines  modeled  from  the  now 
celebrated  photograph  by  loe 
Rosenthal  oi  Associated  Press 
showing  the  planting  oi  the 
Americon  flag  atop  Mt  Suri- 
bachi  on  Iwo  lima. 

Said  Rep.  Hendricks:  "Never 
have  I  seen  a  more  striking 
photograph.  I  have  provided 
in  the  bill  that  the  picture  be 
a  model  for  a  monument  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  believe  any 
product  of  the  mind  of  the 
artist  could  equal  the  action  in 
this  photograph." 

breath  of  air,  clutching  pic¬ 
tures,  rosaries,  and  crucifixes. 
Immediately  they  stepped  ashore 
they  fell  on  their  knees,  crossed 
themselves.  and  murmured 
prayers  of  thankfulness  for  their 
liberation. 

“Some  of  the  nuns  had  been 
killed  in  shellfire  and  some  of 
them  wounded.  The  blood  of 
these  stained  their  brown  habits. 
The  Acme  photographer,  Tom 
Schaefer  of  Chicago,  alternated 
between  taking  pictures  and 
bandaging  their  wounds,  a  cigar 
fitting  tightly  in  his  teeth.” 

What  correspondents  were  go¬ 
ing  through  in  their  coverage 
of  the  fighting  on  Iwo  Jima  was 
told  in  a  dispatch  from  Lisle 
Shoemaker  of  U.P..  which  was 
received  by  his  service  in  a 
blood-soaked  envelope. 

Shoemaker’s  dispatch  was  a 
first-hand  account  of  the  san- 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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Advertising  Urged  to 
Sell  Free  Enterprise 

Must  Deed  with  Ideas  as  Well  as 
Products*  Wisconsin  Group  Told 
By  G«org«  A.  Bremdanburg 


MILWAUKEE.  Wia.,  Feb.  27— 

Advertising’s  Job  of  selling 
America  on  itself  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  was  stressed  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  conference  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association  here  this 
week.  Advertising  must  broaden 
its  horizon  beyond  that  of  sell¬ 
ing  goods  and  take  on  the  added 
responsibility  of  selling  ideas, 
speakers  declared. 

"Advertising  is  under  attack,” 
asserted  Frank  L.  Taylor,  Mtl- 
traukee  Sentinel  publisher,  in 
addressing  the  group.  “Social 
planners  want  no  voice  save 
theirs  to  reach  the  people. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  ad¬ 
vertising  that  the  advertisers 
cannot  cure,  and  part  of  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  yours." 

Advertiaiag  at  Crooareads 

The  value  of  public  relations 
advertising  by  industry  to  sell 
itself  to  its  employes  and  the 
community  was  emphasized  by 
George  Callos,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Aliis-Chalmers  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  in  telling  of  that 
firm’s  experience  with  "plant 
city”  advertising.  Allis- 
Chalmers  is  using  Milwaukee 
newspapers  once  a  week  with  a 
distinctive  style  of  copy  to  boost 
employe  morale  and  to  build 
prestige  for  itself,  he  explained. 

Mr.  Taylor  declared  “that  post¬ 
war  America  will  be  on  its  way 
to  new  glory  under  private  en¬ 
terprise  or  dismally  headed  for 
collectivism,  if  private  enter¬ 
prise  fails  to  provide  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

“The  Job  that  advertising  can 
do  will  depend  on  the  social 
conscience  of  the  advertiser  and 
if  he  contents  himself  with  using 
his  space  only  for  the  sale  of 
merchandise,  but  expects  the 
editor  and  the  preacher  and  the 
politician  to  do  the  bigger  Job. 
advertising  probably  cannot  do 
very  much. 

“If  he  will  recognize  that  he 
is  truly  as  responsible  for  what 
goes  into  the  white  space  at  his 
command  as  the  editor,  adver¬ 
tising  can  accomplish  miracles.” 

Newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  must  keep  in  mind  the 
“selfish  interest,’’  the  desire  for 
volume  and  profit  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  ^ency  that  they  are 
trying  to  interest  in  using  news¬ 
papers  regularly,  declared  A.  W. 
Seiler,  president  of  Cramer- 
Krasslet  Co.,  oldest  advertising 
agency  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Seiler  offered  a  16-point 
program  for  newspapers  to  fol¬ 
low  in  order  to  stimulate  more 
newspaper  advertising.  He  also 
took  occasion  to  point  out  some 
of  the  pitfalls  of  cooperative 
advertising.  His  16-point  pro- 
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gram  included  the  following 
suggestions: 

1.  Newspapers  should  do  more 
to  inform  ^vertising  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  editorial  and 
news  facilities  that  make  the 
newspaper  of  value  to  its  read¬ 
ers. 

2.  Agencies  must  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  with  respect  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  advertising- 
wise  in  their  community. 

3.  Newspapers  can  be  of  great 
service  through  annual  market 
studies  showing  the  relative 
sales  position  of  various  prod¬ 
ucts  by  brand  name. 

4.  Newspapers  can  be  helpful 
in  giving  the  names  of  various 
distributors,  jobbers  and  retail 
outlets  equipped  to  do  the  best 
job. 

5.  Newspaper  representatives 
should  not  waste  the  time  of 
agency  executives;  visits  should 
be  devoted  to  giving  vital  fac¬ 
tual  information. 

6.  Don’t  abuse  the  hospitality 
of  an  agency  by  trying  to  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  an  em¬ 
ployment  agency. 

7.  Don’t  become  professional 
tipsters  and  gossip  mongers. 

8.  Don’t  spend  the  major  part 
of  your  time  knocking  another 
mediiun. 

9.  Do  your  basic  selling  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  time  when  a  list  is 
made  up. 

10.  Don’t  undermine  your  in¬ 
dustry  by  a  competitive  type  of 
selling  that  trades  down  o^er 
publications  in  the  industry  and 
other  media. 

11.  When  you  sell  your  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  basis  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  that  you  have 
carried,  be  sure  of  your  facts. 

12.  Don’t  enter  into  copy  com¬ 
petition  with  an  advertising 
agency  by  submitting  competi¬ 
tive  copy  ideas  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

13.  Don’t  start  copy  testing 
services  unless  requested  by  the 
agency. 

14.  Show  the  agency  execu¬ 
tive  consideration  when  he  visits 
your  office. 

15.  Don’t  sell  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  local  rate  against 
the  national  rate  with  the 
thought  that  you  will  thereby 
increase  your  linage,  even  if  at 
no  increase  in  revenue.  “Ordi¬ 
narily  when  you  sell  a  campaign 
off  the  national  onto  a  local 
basis,”  he  said,  “you  will  find 
you  get  the  same  linage  at  the 
reduced  rate.  The  agency  can 
get  around  this  by  merely  buy¬ 
ing  the  space  at  the  local  rate 
and  adding  17  2/3%  to  cover 
the  commission.” 

16.  Don’t  pressure  last-minute 


appeals  for  special  promotion 
editions  after  a  budget  is  made. 

“I  don’t  believe  there  is  a 
newspaper  in  the  country  that 
has  reached  the  limit  of  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  advertising  volume,” 
asserted  Mr.  Seiler.  “In  every 
city  there  are  many  concerns 
that  have  never  used  newspaper 
advertising  effectively  —  c  o  n  - 
cems,  however,  that  if  properly 
sold  on  a  sound  basis  could  be 
developed  into  regular  users  of 
newspaper  space.” 

Heins  Ads  Discussed 

R.  H.  McKee,  regional  sales 
manager  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  current  13-week  con¬ 
tinuity  advertising  program 
launched  by  Heinz  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  “We  can  localize  the  va¬ 
riety  we  have  to  sell  through 
newspapers.”  he  explained  in 
telling  why  the  company  re¬ 
turned  to  newspapers  aHer  using 
a  national  radio  network  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  early  stages  of 
wartime  rationing.  He  also  em¬ 
phasized  that  newspapers  must 
get  local  tie-ins  from  grocers  if 
they  expect  to  perpetuate  the 
Heinz  program  in  newspapers. 

In  requesting  continued  co¬ 
operation  from  newspapers,  Mr. 
McKee  told  the  group  that  “we 
need  facts  and  not  fables  to  keep 
the  Heinz  company  sold  in  news¬ 
papers.  Get  Mr.  Grocer  to  put 
Heinz  products  in  his  ad.  We 
are  offering  a  cooperative  pro- 


Why  Home 

By  George  J.  Callos 
Allis-Cholmers  Miq.  Co. 

WITH  most  companies  sold  on 
the  merits  of  using  advertis¬ 
ing  to  sell  their  products,  why  is 
it  that  they’ve 
not  used  adver¬ 
tising  to  sell 
themselves  to 
their  employes 
and  their  com¬ 
munities? 

When  we 
started  out,  I 
was  sure  there 
Were  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  people 
who’d  ask  the 
question,  “Why 
are  you  doing 
that  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising?”  Yet,  I  don’t  believe 
anyone  has  ever  asked  that  of 
me. 

On  a  great  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  I’ve  had  people  voluntarily 
say  to  me,  “I  always  read  your 
ads  in  the  Sunday  papers.  I  think 
they’re  going  to  do  Allis-Chal- 
mers  a  world  of  good.” 

Specifically,  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Milwaukee  campaign  was  started 
for  several  important  reasons: 

First,  we  wanted  to  stimulate 
employe  morale.  Most  com¬ 
panies  are  cognizant  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  employe  morale. 
That’s  proved  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  companies,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  humbie  or  smali,  that 
haven’t  some  kind  of  employe 
house  organ.  The  number  of 
companies  is  negligibie  indeed, 
who  don’t  use  bulletin  board  no¬ 
tices,  posters,  and  direct  mail. 


gram  that  .should  be  attractive  to 
the  grocer  in  order  to  get  tliMt 
tie-ups.” 

Irwin  Maier,  Miltcaukee  Jo«^ 
nal  publisher  and  chairman  of 
the  million-doUar  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertli- 
ing,  said  “the  success  of  the 
Bureau  depends  on  how  the 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  use  the  Bureau’s  materlil'' 
Joseph  X.  Gooris, 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  presented  an  iUur 
trated  review  showing  how  the 
Bureau  has  aided  advertisen  ia 
developing  copy  technique 
through  the  Continuing  Studies 
Retail  Problems 
’The  Monday  session  was  de 
voted  to  retail  advertising.  L 
E.  Heindel,  Madison  Newspi- 
pers,  president  of  the  Wisconsu 
newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers’  group,  emphasized  that 
present  space  restrictions  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  f« 
newspapers  to  clean  up  their  re 
tail  copy,  eliminating  revera 
cuts,  and  improving  copy  service 
for  smaller  advertisers,  in  order 
to  make  newspaper  advcrtlsiiii 
more  productive  and  to  prepare 
for  greater  volume  in  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

Frank  P.  Kendall,  Natioatl 
Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  presented 
an  exhibit  and  discussion  oa 
proven,  productive  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Town  Ads? 

All  of  these  do  grand  service  for 
what  they’re  intended  to  do.  But 
they  only  reach  our  employes 

But  don’t  you  think  you'd 
make  a  greater  impression  oo 
them  if  you  tell  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  familiei- 
in  other  words,  the  community- 
of  the  outstanding  job  ther'rr 
doing? 

’That  brings  us  to  point  two- 
building  individual  employe 
prestige  by  showing  the  public 
what  kind  of  people  work  for 
us.  What  they’re  doing  to  wii 
the  war.  How  they’re  subicrib- 
ing  their  quota  of  War  Bondi 

Why  do  we  want  to  build  enr 
ploye  prestige?  Well,  by  doini 
so  we  also  build  presUge  for 
Allis-Chalmers. 

The  hiring  of  new  employes  is 
an  important  consideration  ii 
any  public  relations  progrtn 
And  that’s  point  three.  In  this 
connection,  I’m  not  talking  about 
employment  ads,  which  have 
their  place.  Rather  I’m  speaklid 
of  the  long  range  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  and  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  sound  employment 
program. 

A  sound,  continuing  plant 
town  advertising  program  k 
local  newspapers  is  insurana 
that  you  get  the  cream  of  avair 
able  workers. 

Point  four  deals  primanff 
with  Allis-Chalmers  as  a  co» 
pany.  We’ve  been  in  businei 
for  just  under  a  hundred  years- 
98  to  be  exact.  In  that  tuic 
we’ve  built  for  ourselves  an 
cellent  reputation  among  tk 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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"Not  snow  nor  rain  nor  gloom  of  night 
stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed  rounds" 


It  snowed  .  .  .  and  snowed  .  .  .  and 
snowed.  Cleveland,  like  many  parts  of 
the  country,  has  had  its  longest  period 
of  heavy  snowfall  in  many  years.  But 
in  the  dark  of  morning,  long  before  the 
dawn’s  early  light,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  boys  were  trudging  through 
snowdrifts  to  deliver  their  papers.  In 


some  instances,  when  boys  were  ill, 
their  fathers  arose  at  4:30  a.m.  and 
made  the  rounds  ...  so  that  residents 
on  their  routes  could  read  the 
news,  as  usual,  with  their  break¬ 
fast  coffee.  And  that  is  a  daily  ri¬ 
tual  to  which  most  Clevelanders  look 
forward. 


Clevelanders  Look  to  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Showdown  on  ITU 
Contract  Rules  Near 


PUBLISHERS  in  several  large 
cities  were  standing  firm  this 
A-eek  in  their  refusal  to  grant 
blanket  recognition  af  the  1945 
rules  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  new  con¬ 
tracts.  and  a  showdowrn  on  the 
issue  appeared  nearer,  with  De- 
'roit  as  the  newest  battleground. 

The  local  scale  committee  of 
the  Detroit  local  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  give  full  authority  to 
President  Woodruff  Randolph 
and  other  International  officers 
in  negotiating  with  the  publish¬ 
ers.  If  no  agreement  can  be 
reached,  it  was  announced,  the 
officers  are  authorized  to  enforce 
union  demands  “by  other 
means.” 

Randolph,  who  had  hurried  to 
Detroit  from  Philadelphia  after 
a  strike  was  averted  there  last 
week  by  referring  five  points  in 
dispute  to  the  New.spaper  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
declined  comment  and  none  of 
the  union  officials  would  per¬ 
mit  himself  to  be  quoted  on 
whether  a  strike  vote  would  be 
ordered.  The  Detroit  News 
chapel  went  into  a  huddle  three 
times  in  the  last  two  weeks, 
after  its  chairman  was  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  News.  Two 
editions  were  eliminated  on 
two  successive  days  and  sched¬ 
ules  were  delayed  on  other  days 
From  coast-to-coast.  news¬ 
papers  faced  shutdowns  unless 
some  accord  is  effected  between 
the  publishers  and  the  ITU  on 
the  latter’s  demand  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  rules  adopted  at  the 
Grand  Rapids  convention  last 
■August.  As  in  Detroit,  the  main 

Plant  Destroyed 
By  Manila  Japs 

The  plant  of  the  Manila 
(P.  I.)  Bulletin  was  completely 
destroyed  when  the  Japs 
burned  the  city,  according  to 
word  received  by  Carson 
Toylor,  publisher  from  his 
managing  editor.  Roy  C.  Ben¬ 
nett. 

Taylor  had  feared  for  his 
plant  when  he  inspected  cm 
Associated  Press  Wirephoto  of 
the  burning  of  Manila,  believ¬ 
ing  he  could  identify  one  of 
the  burning  buildings  as  his 
own. 

The  publisher,  now  in  Los 
Angeles,  had  left  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  July,  1941,  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  and  was  in  the  States 
when  the  laps  struck.  He  is 
now  with  a  wage-stabilization 
unit  of  the  Treasury  Deport¬ 
ment 

Bennett,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  had  been  confined  in 
the  Santo  Tomcu  camp. 


issue  blocking  contracts  is  this 
union  demand. 

A  strong  reminder  to  union 
negotiators  was  posted  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  ITU's 
Bulletin,  reading:  “Internation¬ 
al  Laws  in  effect  when  contracts 
are  signed  must  be  included  as 
governing  during  period  of  time 
covered  by  said  agreement. 
Where  agreements  are  extended, 
specific  provisions  must  be  in¬ 
corporated  providing  for  observ¬ 
ance  of  ITU  laws  in  force  at 
time  such  extensions  are  made. 
Agreements  which  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  ol^ervance  of  ITU  laws  are 
prohibited  by  Section  2,  Article 
III,  ITU  General  Laws.” 

Unions  were  advised  also  that 
the  approval  clause  of  contracts 
must  read:  “Approved  as  con¬ 
forming  to  the  laws  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union.” 

In  many  new  contracts,  the 
union  is  being  granted  pro¬ 
visions  for  severance  pay,  addi¬ 
tional  vacations  with  pay,  and 
holiday  pay,  but  stalemates  oc¬ 
cur  on  the  union  rule  clause,  the 
publishers  maintaining  that  such 
a  blanket  provision  threatens  the 
whole  procedure  of  collective 
bargaining,  in  that  the  ITU  rules 
take  the  power  of  negotiation 
from  the  hands  of  local  unions. 

Local  Defies  ITU  Head 

St.  Louis  publishers  and  print¬ 
ers  agreed  upon  a  contract  last 
December,  but  it  is  still  before 
the  ITU  Executive  Council  for 
approval.  A  two-year  contract 
from  Jan.  1,  1945,  was  signed  on 
Feb.  20  by  representatives  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (Press,  Sun- 
Telegraph  and  Post-Gazette)  and 
Local  7,  ITU,  but  Randolph  had 
warned  union  officials  before 
it  was  finally  accepted,  that  the 
agreement  would  not  win  ITU 
approval  because  of  a  proof 
press  jurisdiction  question. 

Despite  that,  the  local  voted 
69  to  26  to  accept  the  contract, 
in  negotiation  for  three  months. 
It  includes  these  features: 

1.  Wages — only  opening  clause  on  90 
days  notice  any  time  after  Oct.  1.  1945, 
with  any  agreement  reached  effective 
at  the  end  of  the  90  days. 

2.  A  62-cent  weekly  increase  iti  basic- 
rates,  and  $1  weekly  increase  in  b  sic 
night  rates.  This  brings  the  scale  to 
the  full  IS'i  allowed  by  the  Little  Steel 
Formula.  New  day  rate  is  $SS  45  weekly, 
new  night  rate  $61.33,  for  i?  ^  hours. 

3.  Strict  vertical  priority  in  hiring, 
with  right  of  unlimited  transfer.  This  is 
a  complete  departure  from  previous  de¬ 
partmental  hiring.  Machinists  are  the 
only  exception. 

4  Second  week  of  vacation  effective 
in  1945. 

5.  I’av  for  five  holidays  not  worked, 
except  ill  such  cases  as  holidays  fall  t,ii 
off  d  Vs.  effective  J.m.  1.  1946.  for  regu¬ 
lar  situation  holders.  As  in  the  past, 
pay  wi'l  be  at  premium  rale  for  work 
on  holidays,  with  a  dav’s  pay  at  straight 
time  r  tes  the  minimum. 

While  the  Philadelphia  nub- 
lishers  have  gone  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Questions  of  wages, 
vacations,  sick  leave,  severance 
pay.  and  holidays,  numerous 
small-city  contracts  have  been 
written  wi*h  some  of  these 
grants  Hailed  by  the  ITU 


Bulletin  as  a  "highly  .satisfac¬ 
tory”  arrangement,  the  contract 
drawn  up  with  Lake  Charles 
( La. )  American  Press  provides 
for  observance  of  1945  laws,  an 
hourly  wage  increase  of  15  cents, 
two  weeks’  vacation,  two  weeks’ 
sick  leave,  two  weeks’  severance 
pay.  10'’r  night  differential,  and 
pay  for  holidays  when  not 
worked.  . 

A  new  contract  in  Waverly. 
N.  Y.  provides  a  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion.  five  holidays  with  pay,  and 
a  $25  Christmas  bonus.  In 
Kewanee.  Ill.,  six  holidays  with 
pay  when  not  worked  is  the 
rule. 

The  status  of  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  ITU  and  publishers  of  the 
Atlantn  (Ga.)  Constitution  and 
Journal,  which  reached  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  in  December  when  the 
printers  struck  for  two  days,  is 
still  under,  negotiation.  There 
has  been  no  meeting  for  two 
months. 

Harmony  in  Baton  Rouge 

As  far  as  the  local  union  and 
publishers  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
are  concerned,  there  is  “perfect 
harmony”  and  the  only  points  at 
issue  are  the  “differences  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
ITU.”  according  to  Charles 
Overholt,  president  of  the  print¬ 
ers’  union.  He  said.  “We  expect 
to  sign  our  local  contract  as  soon 
as  the  big  organizations  have 
come  to  an  agreement.  We  see 
no  prospect  of  drastic  action.” 

Although  many  points  of  dis¬ 
pute  involved  in  the  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  ITU  and  three 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  will 
probably  be  ironed  out  satisfac¬ 
torily,  four  proposed  contract 
stipulations  appear  to  prove 
stumbling  blocks  to  complete 
agreement.  These  are  clauses 
for  severance  pay  of  one  week 
for  each  year  of  employment  up 
to  26  years,  $2,000  death  benefit, 
sickness  and  disability  insurance 
to  be  paid  by  the  publisher,  siek 
leave  with  continuing  full-time 
wages  until  payment  commences 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Law,  and  a  provision  that 
in  the  event  the  Little  Steel 
Formula  is  broken,  the  union 
may  open  for  wage  adjustments 
in  30  days. 

Negotiations  have  been  under 
way  since  Nov.  1  Meetings  will 
be  resumed,  it  is  expected,  when 
a  Department  of  Labor  concili¬ 
ator  returns  to  Los  Angeles 
about  March  15. 

■ 

‘As  I  Was  Saying  . . . ' 

Washington,  Feb.  21 — “As  I 
was  saying  when  I  was  so 
rudely  Interrupted  over  three 
years  and  a  month  ago,”  Bert 
Silen  prefaced  a  radio  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Manila  as  he 
took  up  again  a  government 
public  relations  assignment 
which  had  run  only  18  days 
before  he  was  interned  by  the 
Japanese.  Silen,  an  Office  of 
War  Information  employe,  has 
been  released  from  Santo  Tomas. 
■ 

Radio  Group  Loses 

Washington,  Feb.  28 — Radio 
broadcasters  failed  to  win  the 
right  to  active  membership  in 
the  National  Press  Club  in  a 
referendum. 


GUIDANCE 


Circulation,  par¬ 
ticularly  over- 
'whelming  circula¬ 
tion,  continues  to 
be  the  safest  guide 
as  to  the  true  value 
of  a  newspaper  to 
the  advertiser. 


The  Times-Herald 
of  Washington  re¬ 
spectfully  refers 
you  to  the  people. 
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IDITOR  ft  PUBLISH  IR  for  M«reh  3,  IMi 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


The  World  with 
a  little  white  fence 
around  it 


9  To  the  average  man  ami  \%omaii  of  eenlral  liuiiaiia  the  greatest  amhi* 
titm  ill  life  is  toouii  a  home.  Aiul  most  of  tliem  realize  that  amliition,  with 
all  that  goes  witli  it,  early  enough  in  life  to  raise  their  families  iiiuler  the 
hesi  Ameriean  eomlitions  ami  trailitions. 

During  its  75  years  of  serviee  to  the  |mhlie,  77ie  huliuiiu/HJis  Aeies  has 
prohahly  done  mure  to  inenleate  these  ideas  in  the  eonseionsness  of  the 
}>eo|dc  than  any  other  medium  or  ageiic).  Its  own  sound  eonservatism  has 
he«m  a  heacon  for  these  jieople  to  follow,  during  all  their  lives. 

'rims  it  is  that  The  is  so  firmly  entrenehed  in  the  lives  and  loyalties 

of  its  readers,  that  no  other  newspap'r  ean  take  its  plaei*-  that  no  other 
newspaper  in  this  area  ean  approaeh  it  in  res|K>nsi\ eness  to  the  ad\ertise- 
nienls  in  its  eohmins. 

Owning  and  operating  Radio  Station  WIBC 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation. 

FIRST  in  advertising  linage. 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom, 


dan  a.  CARROLL,  1 10  E.  42ncl  St.,  N«w  York  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advertising  Director 

iOlTOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  Mereli  3.  1t4S 


^  _  fm  .  •  *  ■  ■  lieve  we  can  require  as  a  part 

Senator  Stirs  Interest 
In  Uneaual  Press  Tolls 

begin  to  make  high-sounding  de- 

WHILE  CANADA  Inaugurated  Even  worse  than  the  barriers  JJJoriJ.^^de^frM^preS^we^must 
•  riiortwave  broadcast  of  news  erected  against  the  American  plans  for  the  creation 

Bi^  entertainment  to  the  Do-  wrres^ndent  *°^*‘*^  ^*ia**a  *>  communications  policy  and 

minion’s  troops  overseas  on  a  n^  a  communications  enterprise 

?enS  me^tS^srnisS  ^di^  which  will  ad^uately  represent 


troops 

government  -  built  station  and 
Mexico  disclosed  plans  for  a 
l/XW, 000-watt  station  to  cover 
t^  entire  country  and  most  of  other  wuntoies.’ 
Cmtral  America,  the  attention  of  " 


seminaUon  of  American  news  to  ^'^^^“'^"a^im^’J^mmunicatlons 

empire  (the  j^O.OOO.OOO  valua¬ 
tion  was  placed  by  Senator 


The  real  basis  of  the  problem. 


for'^iror^^^iSri^ofTiM^  feeler)  is  the  largest  com- 

munications  system  in  the  world. 


communications  which  the  U.  S.  facilities.  American  newspapers  -nd  it’s  now 

armed  forces  have  set  up  around  tj^usFy^^t  ^dll^'rantaw  t  S^eralX  S^Xrmy^nd 
T^vast  system,  said  Senator  said,  when  they  must  pay  »  ot  this  story,  he  added,  is 


nils  vast  sysiem.  saia  senator  »«•«.  necessarily  untold. 

Burton  K.,  Wheeler.  Montana,  higher  rate  for  each  word  than  n^esMniy  unwia. 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com-  newspapers  of  some  other  coun-  «  ‘s  me  reason,  ne  con 
merce  Committee,  “ought  to  be  try  simply  ^  ^cause  the  trans-  are  seriSly  con- 

uaed  to  bring  about  reductions  n^ion  facilities  are  the  prop-  Na^  with  tlircreatFon 

in  transmission  rates,  particular-  erty  of  toe  other  country  or  ™ -jS^tTve  Dost.war 
ly  for  toe  press.  He  put  forward  of  its  nationals.  «  .???: J: 


ican  communications  system. 


toe  idea  in  endorsing  the  Wash-  '‘Nor  is  toe  American  press  ^ 

ington’s  Birthday  femarks  of  aided  by  the  fact  that  American  P’JJfch  jjtll'^?lea%e‘*to?rn^^^^ 
Senator  Ernest  W.  McEarUnd.  communications  companies  are  which  will  not  leave  mis  nauon 

Arlxona.  whom  he  has  recently  forced  into  the  position  of  bid-  in*th^  future 

n«meH  as  Chairman  of  a  sub-  dmg  ruinously  against  each  threaten  again  in  the  future, 
committee  considering  post-war  other  for  toe  favor  of  anotoer 


international  communications. 

Senator  McFarland  had  said: 

■What  we  need  is  an  inter-  every  case  the  foreign  communi- 


.'rSUS"*??.';;  west  coast  promotion 


_  _  San  Francisco.  March  1 — ^The 

naUoMl‘  ^^ment  ‘whi‘ch“‘will  cations  enterprise  is  either  gov-  Newspaper  Rep^ntatives  As- 
bring  toe  cost  of  transmitUng  ernment-owned  or  government- 
di^atches  all  over  toe  dominated,  and,  in  effect,  the 


sociation  of  San  Francisco  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  luncheon 
meetings  for  the  executives  of 
advertising  agencies,  manufac- 


world  ao  low  that  newspapers  in  foreign  government  conducts  an 

aU  countries  will  be  able  to  auction  whereby  the  American  ^  ^  w  . 

meet  the  cost  of  using  world-  companies  bid  against  each  other  tunng  firms  and  food  brokers 

wide  news.”  to  granting  the  lowest  rate  to  of  the  Bay  ^ea_  to  present  "A 

Thar#  Are  Other  Views 


the  foreign  business. 

^  ,  ,,  “That  is  competition,  but  it  is 

Although  the  Senator  s  talk  a  kind  of  competition  which  has 


Passport  to  Sff, 000.000  Pantries,' 
a  newspaper  sales  promotion 
utilizing  color  slides.  The  four 


was  taken  in  some  quarters  to  neither  strengthen^  our  com-  daily  newspapers  of  San  Fran- 


be  an  outright  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  merger 


munications  industry  nor  helped 
the  users  of  American  trans¬ 


cisco  and  the  two  dailies  of  Oak 

-  -  _ _  _  _ _  _  land  have  cooperated  with  the 

of  all  American  communications  mission  facilities,  simply  because  Association.  The  presentation 

toat  kind  of  competition  has  discloses  that  when  food  adver¬ 
tisers  use  newspapers  they  se¬ 
cure  a  greater  reader  interest 
Asserting  he  is  not  so  naive,  and  coverage  in  contrast  to  any 
nor  is  Mr.  Cooper,”  as  to  be-  other  advertising  medium. 


in  this  regard  was  ( quoting  forced  the  adoption  of  unequal 
from  the  Congressional  Record ) :  rates.” 


“I  cite  these  facts  because  in¬ 
creasing  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and 
other  Government  departments 
has  been  given  to  the  matter  of 
actively  proposing  and  endors¬ 
ing.  as  a  first  step,  a  plan  for 
toe  creation  of  a  single,  inte¬ 
grated  American  communica¬ 
tions  company  engaged  in  over¬ 
seas  or  international  traffic. 

"Tbat  is  one  view,  “rhere  are 
others  But  there  is  no  dis¬ 
agreement  over  one  fact,  name¬ 
ly.  that  something  must  be  done 
to  improve  American  interna¬ 
tional  communications.  ...  I 
hope,  and  I  know  that  the  other 
members  of  the  committee 
studying  the  communications 
problem  also  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  move  forward 
actively  with  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  which  will  give  us  an 
adequate  post-war  communica¬ 
tions  system” 

Senator  McFarland  took  the 
floor  to  discuss  the  "shocking” 
fact  that  the  U  S  has  been  and 
is  now  “a  toird-rale  power”  in 
communications 
the  efforts  of  newspapers  and 
press  associations  to  dramatize 
the  importartce  of  a  free,  un- 
censoced  coinraunications  sys¬ 
tem  In  the  world  as  a  means 
of  helping  prevent  wars  and 
explained  to  fellow  Congress¬ 
men  what  Kent  Cooper  means 
when  he  talks  about  the  lack 
of  free  exchange  of  news 
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MacArthur  Treasures  Booklet 
Of  Front  Pages  of  Mar.  17, 1942 


BACK  IN  MANILA  — as  he 
promised  three  years  ago — 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  has 
an  unusual  souvenir  of  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Philippines. 
It's  a  leather-bound  collection 
of  photographs  of  the  front 
pages  of  100  U  S.  newspapers 
carrying  the  news.  "MacArthur 
in  Australia.”  on  March  17,  1942. 

The  memento,  which  has 
brought  a  letter  of  thanks  from 
MacArthur  to  Harold  S.  Smith, 
president  of  Wright  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  grew  out  of  a  sales  pro¬ 
motion  booklet  which  Mr  Smith 
had  prepared  two  years  ago. 
Recently  he  showed  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  containing  the  collection 
of  front  pages  of  newspapers 
He  went  into  served  by  the  Wright  Company, 
to  Gen  Carlos  Rumulo  in  New 
York  City.  The  General  re¬ 
marked  he  thought  MacArthur 
would  cherish  a  copy.  So  Mr. 
Smith  had  a  special  one  made 
up.  with  leather  binding  and 
appropriate  inscription 
General  Romulo  took  Mr. 
Smith's  present  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  recently  and  handed  it 


to  General  MacArthur  on  the 
day  he  entered  Manila.  In  re¬ 
turn.  Mr.  Smith  received  the 
following  letter: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Smith: 

“The  attractive  cover  contain¬ 
ing  copies  of  the  front  pages 
from  leading  American  new.s- 
papers  reporting  my  arrival  in 
Australia  brings  a  flood  of  mem¬ 
ories.  To  me  those  pages  rep¬ 
resent  anxious  times.  We  start¬ 
ed  with  little  except  burning 
determination  to  return  to  the 
Philippines. 

“Today,  almost  three  years 
later.  I  entered  Manila  and 
visited  our  liberated  civilian  in¬ 
ternees  and  prisoners  of  war 
It  had  taken  a  long  time  to  come 
back  My  visit  with  those  mis¬ 
treated.  starving  comrades  was 
something  1  shall  never  forget. 
It  touched  me  deeply. 

“Thank  you  for  your  thought¬ 
ful  gift.  It  will  be  treasured 
by  me  and  my  family. 

“Most  sincerely, 

“Douglas  MacArthur." 

The  letter  was  dated  “7  Feb¬ 
ruary  1945  ” 


Meet  Mr, 
Jonathan  L.  Porter^ 

rARMER  OF  MT.  KISCO 


.  .  .  and 

Commutet 
Eventt  Cranston* 

-  OF  YONKERS 

530,000  people  like  Mr.  Porter  lite  ud 
make  their  living  in  Westchester.  Oak 
42,600  others  like  Mr.  Cranston  take  de 
train  every  day  to  New  York.  But  Ad 
wives  buy  plenty  of  food  for  their  (us 
lies  —  87  miUon  dollars’  worth  t  inr! 

'There  are  17  sutes  that  don’t  begb 
to  buy  as  much  food  as  this  one  couoir. 

If  you  aren’t  selling  more  food  it 
Westdiester  County  alone,  than  you  idl 
in  New  Mexico,  Delaware  and  Nord 
Dakota  put  together,  then  you  ain'i 
keeping  up  with  other  food  nunufx- 
Hirers  who  have  cultivated  this  rich  mir- 
ket  through  the  Westchester  Newspapea 
A  great  market  for  an  old  produa  ud 
one  of  the  best  test  spots  in  Amerka  for 
introducing  a  new  one. 

*Tbtst  names  are  fictitious.  Any  limllanij 
to  real  persons  is  purely  coincidental. 


Some  of  America's  finest  products  ora 
cashing  in  on  this  rich  market  by 
advertising  im 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkeri,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
STANDARD  STAR,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH.  White  Ploini,  N.  Y, 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown,  N.  Y, 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  TIMES,  Mamoronock,  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (offll.),  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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A  group  of  9  daily  newspapers  puUithed  ^ 
diStrent  Wenchester  communities.  Comhaa 
tircuUlion-b9,>(i9, 8)%  of  which  is  deliterii 
So  the  home  in  the  late  afternoon  when  I" 
woman  of  the  house— the  home  pure  haiintaten 
—IS  III  a  receptive  mood  for  your  sales  meUdV' 

Rnprmtnnind  Nationally  by  the 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 
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A  high  degree  of  confidence  is  accorded  the  individual 
who  maintains  harmony  between  his  deeds  and  his  state¬ 
ments.  So  it  is  with  a  newspaper,  which  through  its  con¬ 
sistency  of  service  to  readers  and  advertisers  alike  soon 
develops  a  fine  acceptance  of  its  contents. 


CHICAGO 


Tm^  AMWCAN  n 


an  AMtRiCAN  H 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


Every  day  in  the  year  this  published  symbol  is  recognized 
by  all  Chicago  . . .  and  more  readers  actively  rely  on  the 
consistency  of  the  news  and  service  which  this  signature 
guarantees,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  the  city. 


^  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Special  Edition 
No  Credit  to  Us, 
Noyes  Declares 

In  view  of  the  need  for  fur¬ 
ther  steps  to  conserve  newsprint. 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of 
the  Ironwood  ( Mich. )  Globe  and 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
urged  fellow  publishers  this 
week  to  give  up  special  editions. 

Speaking  personally,  he  said 
he  does  not  believe  any  special 
editions  planned  to  celebrate 
any  military  victories  or  for 
civilian  reasons  “will  be  a  credit 
to  the  situation  or  rteir  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

“Every  initiative  that  can  be 
voluntarily  taken  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  add  to  their  credit 
when  history  is  finally  written,” 
said  Mr.  Noyes  in  a  statement 
released  by  the  ANPA  offices  in 
New  York.  It  also  said: 

Further  Effort  Essential 

“Happily  government  agencies 
have  realized  the  necessity  of 
newspaper  service  during  the 
war  and  its  fundamental  assist¬ 
ance  in  dissemination  of  news 
and  information  of  a  general  na-  I 
ture  and  invaluable  help  in  ra¬ 
tioning,  bond,  scrap  and  similar 
drives.  | 

“It  has  thus  been  possible  for  j 
newspapers  and  government  to  I 
agree  with  a  minimum  of  dam-  I 
age  to  the  vitally  critical  and 
essential  functions  of  the  press  I 
and  to  carry  out  this  coopera-  j 
tion  without  resorting  to  a  plan  i 
of  allocation  or  rationing  in  its 
strictest  sense  which  would  dis-  ] 
nipt  the 'pattern  of  newspaper 
service  and  destroy  many  nec¬ 
essary  functions.” 

Pointing  out  that  several  mills 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country  have  been  forced  to 
cease  operations  because  of  lack 
of  waste  paper,  the  WPB  salvage 
division  has  requested  house¬ 
holders  and  commercial  firms  to 
step  up  salvaging.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  were  responsible,  in  part, 
for  a  January  decline  of  8%  from  . 
the  1944  monthly  average.  Jan-  i 
uary  waste  paper  inventory  was  ^ 
only  272.589  tons  which.  Direc¬ 
tor  W.  Thomas  Hoyt  said,  “is  far 
below  a  safe  stockpile  level.” 

Stotemenl  on  Damag* 

Responding  to  a  request  from 
ANPA  for  enlightenment  on  the  ' 
meaning  of  transit  damage  and 
production  damage  to  print  , 
paper.  Director  James  Hale  ’ 
Steinman  of  the  WPB  printing  ' 
and  publishing  division  issued  i 
the  following  statement: 

"Paper  ‘damaged  in  transit' 
means  paper  which  is  torn,  split, 
bumped,  soaked,  burned  or 
otherwise  injured  from  the  time 
it  leaves  the  mill  or  dealer  until 
it  arrives  at  its  destination.  All 
other  waste,  including  wrappers, 
core  waste,  make-ready  waste, 
non-rettumable  cores,  etc.  is  pro¬ 
duction  waste. 

"There  is  really  no  distinction 
between  paper  destroyed  in 
transit  and  paper  destroyed  by 
fire,  water  or  otherwise  in  the 
publisher’s  warehouse.  Any 
paper  ( other  than  production 
waste)  which  is  destroyed  after 


it  enters  a  publisher’s  inventory 
and  before  it  is  used,  i.e.  opened 
and  placed  in  production,  need 
not  charged  against  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  consumption  quota  and 
may  be  replac^  in  his  inven¬ 
tory.” 

m 

La  Brum  Reelected 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  26 — Thomas 
J.  La  Brum,  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  executive,  was  reelected 
recently  for  a  third  term  as 
president  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club,  oldest  newspaper  men’s 
club  in  the  U.  S.  Reelected  also 
were  Ralph  Cropper,  Inquirer,  as 
vice-president;  William  D.  Long, 
prominent  attorney,  secretary; 
and  Raymond  Nelson,  Inquirer. 
treasurer.  Elected  as  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  are 
Jerry  Doyle,  Record;  Carl  Eich- 
man,  advertising  executive; 
Francis  T.  Mullin,  Record; 
George  M.  Mawhinney,  Inquirer. 
and  'Thomas  Finney,  of  the  Court 
Combination. 


CensorshipCode 
Revision  Ideas 
Invited  by  Price 

Washington,  Feb.  28 — West¬ 
brook  Pegler’s  suggestion  that 
newspapers  ignore  the  code  of 
censorship  on  such  stories  as 
President  Roosevelt’s  trips  to 
Hyde  Park  and  on  the  movement 
of  non-military  personnel  from 
the  White  House,  has  prompted 
Director  Byron  Price  to  invite 
editors  and  publishers  to  suggest 
any  changes  they  see  fit  in  the 
voluntary  regulations. 

Mr.  Price  preferred  not  to 
comment  specifically  on  the  Peg- 
ler  suggestions,  reminding  that 
his  office  is  interested  in  publi¬ 
cations  only. 

“It  is  entirely  up  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  to  decide 
whether  they  will  scrap  the  code, 
but  I  don't  believe  they  will 
without  serious  thought,”  the 


censorship  director  said.  "1  have 
always  said  we  are  happy  to 
have  suggestions.  If  the  newi- 
papers  want  the  code  changed, 
we  would  like  to  know  that,  and 
also  would  like  to  know  in  what 
particulars  they  desire  changes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the 
publishers’  code  and  it  is  volun¬ 
tary,  and  if  they  want  to  toey 
can  throw  it  out  the  window.’ 

In  a  speech  last  week  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Price 
called  upon  editors  to  adopt  a 
program  of  action  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  “irresponsible  journal¬ 
ism.”  That  speech  was  prepared 
before  the  Pegler  column  ap¬ 
peared. 


Grant  Dexter  Reprints 

Two  series  of  articles  by 
Grant  Dexter,  associate  editor 
of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press.  “Conscription  Debates  of 
1917  and  1944”  and  “Family  Al¬ 
lowances,”  have  been  reprinted 
by  the  newspaper. 


One  of  Your  Biggest  Postwar  Markets! 


.Michigan  led  the  country  in  industrial 
aetivityy  following  the  First  World  War, 
and  all  signs  point  to  a  similar  condition 
as  soon  as  this  war  ends. 

.4n  estimated  74,000,000  car  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  first  ten  post-war  years, 
means  employment  and  payrolls  such 
as  few  states  have  ever  known! 

Hitch  your  postwar  sales  planning  to 
the  ^Automobile  State**  .  .  .  with  sched¬ 
ules  in  the  eight  Booth  Michigan  News¬ 
papers.  Total  daily  circulation,  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies. 

Even  trnluy^  under  wartime  difficulties, 
you  can  advertise  in  Booth  Michigan 
.Newspapers  vdth  a  minimum  of  schetlule 
.k  restrictions. 


BOOTH  Michigan  is  a 


Great  POSTWAR  STATE 


Far  more  information  on  Bmtlh  Uorkett, 
ask 

Dan  Carroll,  110  Eant  42iHi  Strt'^rt, 
.New  York  City  17 

John  E.  l.utK,  -135  N.  .’Vtiehigun  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


BOOTH  TfUeAiaan  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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name  U- 


>FN\  Yt)RK 

Hcralb  vFribune 


-  ,  By  Russell  Hill  « 

iSii  Wir$tt$i  to  tkt  lUroi*  TnbniU 

IM.  N(w  vark  rriMp  liNi^ 


W;\R  CORRCSPONDCNT  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


siege  o£  Tobruk  (which  he  reached 
by  sea),  the  British  entry  into  Persia. 
Auchinleck’s  desert  offensive,  the  re¬ 
treat  to  El  Alamein,  the  advance 
with  Monty  from  Alamein  to  T unis. 
In  May  ’43  he  rejiorted  the  touchy 
]K>litical  situation  in  Lebanon  and 
Turkey... later  the  Churchill-Roose- 
velt-Stalin-Chiang  conferences. 
Meanwhile  he  was  authoring  “Des¬ 
ert  War”  and  “Desert  Conquest” 
(Knopf). 

Home  on  leave  late  in  ’43  he  saW 
for  the  first  time  the  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  for  which  he’d  been  an 
outstanding  correspondent  for  four 
years... but  he  was  s<xm  back  in  the 
Mediterranean  reporting  the  Italian 
military  and  political  picture,  the 
invasion  of  Southern  France.  Cur¬ 
rently  working  out  of  Paris  (he  was 
briefly  hospitali/eil  there  when  a 
jeep  taking  him  out  of  Aachen 
struck  a  mine)  he  has  his  eye  on 
Berlin  . . .  Berlin  where  his  cycle 
tour  was  so  rudely  interrupted  six 
years  ago.  You  may  find  his  authori¬ 
tative  by-line  in  almost  any  day’s 


Of  all  corres|K>ndcnts  who  witnessed 
the  sudden  Nazi  shift  from  defense 
to  high  gear  attack  in  the  Ardennes, 
only  one  was  reminded  of  a  similar 
German  act  two  years  before . . .  Only 
Russell  Hill  had  also  been  at  runi- 
sia’s  Kasserine  Pass  as  Rommel’s  loth 
Panzers  broke  through,  threatening 
huge  sujiply  dumps,  giving  the  Brit¬ 
ish  visions  of  wholesale  withdrawal. 

At  26  Russell  Hill  has  seen  more 
first-hand  war  than  most  veterans. 
.Six  years  ago  war  converted  him 
overnight  from  a  student  cycling 
through  Europe  to  an  accredited 
corresj)ondent.  At  the  time  he’d 
never  set  foot  in  a  newspaper  office. 
Heading  for  Cambridge  University 
on  a  scholarship  won  at  Columbia, 
student  Hill  (he  knew  French,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  German  from  earlier  trav¬ 
els)  paused  at  war’s  outbreak  and 
lic-gan  assisting  Joseph  Barnes  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Berlin 
Bureau  and  William  L.  Shirer— then 
in  his  "Berlin  Diary”  days. 

By  fall  ’39  young  Hill  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  fort  (the  regular  Herald 


Tribune  Berlin  corresfxmdents  hav¬ 
ing  been  expelled).  When  his  turn 
came  in  June  1940,  Hill  headed  for 
the  Balkans  just  ahead  of  the  Nazi 
steamroller— covering  Budapest  in 
the  shadow  of  the  invaders,  Buchar¬ 
est  as  Carol  abdicated,  .\lbania  as 
the  Italians  struck,  Bulgaria,  and 


finally  Yugoslavia.  On  the  .Aegean 
shore  he— with  3  other  correspon- 
ilents— hired  a  fishing  smack  and 
made  for  Corfu  whence  the  Greeks 
t(H)k  him  to  the  mainland— and  the 
British  to  Crete  and  Egypt. 

Out  of  Cairo  he  covered  the 
Syrian  campaign  of  June  1941,  the 


Death  Story 
Is  a  Leader 
In  Readership 

Sun-Telegraph  in 
Pittsburgh  Is  First 
Hearst  Paper  Studied 

An  obituary  of  Radio  Com¬ 
mentator  Boake  Carter  received 
the  highest  readership  among 
both  men  and  women  in  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion’s  study  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  the  76th  news¬ 
paper  covered  by  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
and  the  first  Hearst  newspaper 
to  be  studied. 

National  news  stories  received 
the  greatest  reader  attention,  in 
the  case  of  women  reversing  the 
recent  pattern  of  primary  in¬ 
terest  in  local  yams,  but  local 
advertising  received  emphasis 
over  national.  Not  only  was 
there  a  predominance  of  local 
copy,  but  of  the  six  full-page 
department  store  ads  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  Nov.  17th  issue, 
two  rate  among  the  ten  best  in 
all  studies  to  date,  ranking  in 
ninth  and  tenth  places. 

Death  Story  a  "Best-read” 
The  story  of  Carter’s  death, 
which  appeared  on  the  back 
page  of  the  issue  drew  83%  of 
the  men  and  87%  of  the  women, 
making  it  the  second  best  read 
news  story  among  women  and 
the  fourth  best  among  men  for 
all  76  studies.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  the  lead  front-page 
story  “German  Lines  Sagging’’ 
was  played  with  a  three-line 
streamer  and  a  three-column 
deck.  The  latter  placed  second 
among  men  and  sixth  among 
women  readers. 

Eight  of  the  ten  best  read 
stories  for  men  were  of  a  na¬ 
tional  nature  as  were  seven  on 
the  “ten-best”  list  for  women. 
However,  four  from  the  women’s 
list  appeared  on  the  back  page 
and  a  short  story  “Iron  Lung 
Wife  Bears  Child”  placed  second 
with  67%  readership. 

Columnists,  features  and  pan¬ 
els,  with  pictorial  pages,  are 
emphasized  in  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  as  in  most  Hearst  papers, 
and  many  individual  ones  re¬ 
ceived  exceptionally  high  rat¬ 
ings.  ’Trafilc  for  the  feature 
page  o]mosite  the  editorial  page 
was  87%  for  men  and  88%  for 
women  while  all  of  the  humor 
panels  rated  72%  or  over  with 
men.  84%  or  over  with  women. 

However,  Pegler’s  column, 
which  was  best  read  among  all 
the  colunms  and  established  a 
new  high  for  itself — 68%  for 
men  and  50%  for  women — was 
not  on  the  feature  page.  Paul 
Mallon’s  column  on  the  feature 
page  also  hit  a  new  high  for 
itself  among  men  readers  with 
42%,  and  a  second  high  among 
women  with  27%.  A  third  all- 
time  high  was  “Let’s  Explore 
Your  Mind,”  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  feature,  which  was  read 
by  32%  of  the  men  and  48% 
of  the  women. 

Other  newspapers  studied 
have  had  picture  pages,  but  the 
Sun-Telegraph  is  the  first  with 
three  and  the  first  to  include 
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DOWN  TO  EARTH 

Back  from  two  years  of  naval  fiy- 
ing.  E.  J.  Conlon  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Burton  Browne  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  Chicago.  He  is  greeted  by 
Receptionist  Nonna  James.  Before 
entering  service.  Conlon  was  a 
ceramic  control  chemist  and  tool 
engineer  with  Borg  Warner's 
Norge  Division.  In  the  Navy,  he 
was  a  radar  and  radio  production 
specialist. 


advertising  on  them.  The  first 
page  of  the  section,  seen  by  93% 
of  the  men  and  96%  of  the 
women,  tied  for  second  place  for 
men  and  fourth  for  women 
among  all  picture  pages  studied 
to  date.  High  ratings  were  also 
attained  by  the  other  two  pages. 

Among  national  advertise¬ 
ments,  one  of  Calvert  Distillers’ 
current  series,  "Anyone  who 
knows  can  tell  the  REAL 
’THING,”  showing  an  animal 
eying  a  toy  imitation  of  itself, 
was  rated  first  by  both  men  and 
women  (M-16%,  W-18% )  per¬ 
centage-wise.  However,  on  the 
Index,  which  gives  the  reding 
per  line  per  100,000  readers, 
a  small  Mentholatum  Co.  ad  em¬ 
ploying  the  editorial  photo¬ 
graph  technique  was  rated  first 
by  women.  Men  gave  top  Index 
rating  to  the  Calvert  ad. 

In  the  same  issue  Menthol¬ 
atum  also  ran  a  conventional 
type  ad,  and  while  both  got 
identical  attention  from  men. 
women  gave  the  conventional 
only  3%  as  compared  with  6% 
for  the  pictorial. 

Comparison  is  also  possible 
between  the  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 
ad  in  the  Sun-Telegraph  and 
the  one  in  the  previous  study  of 
the  Durham  Sun.  The  ads  were 
identical,  but  in  the  current 
study  men  gave  it  7%  and 
women  9%  while  in  Durham 
men  gave  9%  and  women  7%. 

The  Horne  and  Gimbel  de¬ 
partment  store  ads,  which  rated 
high  among  all  studies,  received 
respectively  16%  from  men  and 
81%  from  women  and  30%  from 
men  and  80%  from  women.  In 
addition,  the  Horne  ad  places 
among  the  top  ten  ads  for 
women  in  any  classification,  na¬ 
tional  or  local,  examined  to  date. 
’The  all-time  women’s  high  is 
86%  and  was  scored  by  a  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Study  21. 

■ 

Service  Paper 

A  four-page  tabloid  for  its  men 
in  the  armed  forces  is  now  being 
issued  by  the  Fo?id  du  Lac 
(Wis. )  Commonwealth  Reporter. 


Vick  Company 
Depends  on 
Newspaper  Ads 

Consistent,  regular  and  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  small  newspaper 
space  has  accompanied  the 
growth  of  the  Vick  Chemical  Co. 
from  a  one-man,  local  distribu¬ 
tion  job  in  1905  to  national  sales 
totaling  94.000.000  packages  in 
1944,  according  to  the  February 
issue  of  “Advertising  Facts,”  a 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
publication. 

Commenting  on  his  firm’s  suc¬ 
cess.  W.  Y.  Preyer,  Vick  presi¬ 
dent,  said,  “No  business  com¬ 
parable  in  scope,  size  and  type 
with  Vick  could  have  been  built 
without  advertising,  obviously. 
Looking  back  on  40  years  of 
successful  advertising  of  Vick’s 
products,  we  feel  that  no  one 
factor  in  it  has  been  so  vital  as 
the  uninterrupted  continuity  and 
high  frequency  with  which  we 
have  always  delivered  our  sales 
messages.  Never,  even  In  the 
depth  of  the  worst  depression, 
have  our  adverti.sing  efforts  been 
relaxed. 

Newspapers  Do  Job 

“Newspapers  have  been  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  program  because  in  them, 
perhaps  better  than  anywhere 
else,  we  could  achieve  continuity 
of  impact  and  frequency  of  im¬ 
pression,  plus  the  ability  to  time 
every  part  of  our  program  flex¬ 
ibly  in  keeping  with  weather, 
health  conditions  and  the  other 
factors  which  play  an  important 
part  in  the  sales  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

From  the  time  Lunsford  Rich¬ 
ardson  left  his  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
pharmacy,  and  branched  out  as 
a  manufacturer  of  Vicks  Vapo- 
Rub,  small  space  newspaper  ads, 
usually  from  14  to  120  lines, 
have  been  used  and  have  ap¬ 
peared  as  often  as  five  times  a 
week  in  some  areas  and  at  least 
twice  a  week  elsewhere  in  the 
September  to  April  season.  ’The 
company’s  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures,  according  to  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  are  greater  in  newspapers 
than  in  magazines,  farm  Journals 
and  chain  radio  combined. 

In  1919,  14  years  after  it  was 
first  made  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion,  Vicks  VapoRub  recorded 
annual  sales  topping  17,000,000. 
By  1923  sales  had  mounted  to 
21.000,000  and  by  1929  to  26,- 
000,000.  In  1931  the  company 
introduced  Va-tro-nol  Nose  and 
Throat  Drops  and  Vicks  Medi¬ 
cated  Cough  Drops  and  in  1940 
the  Vicks  Inhaler.  All  have  been 
strongly  pushed  by  newspaper 
advertising,  and,  according  to 
the  Bureau  report,  impartial 
dealer  surveys  show  that  Vapo¬ 
Rub,  Va-tro-nol  and  the  inhaler 
are  No.  1  sellers  in  their  fields, 
while  the  cough  drops  outsell 
others  priced  at  ten  cents  or 
more  by  a  wide  margin. 

“Climbing  to  such  an  enviable 
sales  position,”  the  folder 
stresses,  “was  no  quick,  easy 
task.  ...  It  took  sound  prod¬ 
ucts,  sound  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  and  consistent,  unremitting 
advertising.” 


2nd  in  a  Series  of 


“We  advertise  in  Tht 
Times  -  Union’s  Food 
columns  every  Friday 
morning.” 


Nathan  Ainspan 
Owner — Miracle  Market 

LARGE  SUPER  IN 
HIGH  INCOME 
RESIDENTIAL  AREA 

Ten  years  ago  the  Miracle 
Market  was  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  theatre.  Foreseeing 
the  advent  of  super-mar¬ 
keting,  Nathan  Ainspan 
renovated  the  building,  us¬ 
ing  latest  “Super"  meth¬ 
ods.  Miracle  Market  is  to¬ 
day  one  of  Albany's  most 
important  "Supers,"  cater¬ 
ing  to  a  high  income  group 
and  handling  top  quality, 
nationally  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise. 


★ 


FIRST  I 

In  General  Advertising 
In  Retail  Advertising 
In  Classified  Advertising 
In  TOTAL  Advertising 


Cl/tunu 


TIMESUNION 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

A  HEARST  NEUUSPAPERI 

Rei^eseniec/  Naiionally  hy 
HEARST 

^ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


ITO 


U 


H  I  R  fM>  Mareli  3.  1*4i 


”THE  HEARST  Papers  are  opposed 

to  government  by  any  clique  or  class. 
They  believe  in  genuine  democracy,  the 
rule  of  the  majority.” 


The  above  is  £rom  an  editorial 
written  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  on  April  21,  1935,  on  the 
policy  of  the  Hearst  papers. 

Government  by  clique  or  class  is 
tyranny  of  the  many  over  the  few. 

The  Hearst  papers  have  always 
opposed,  and  will  always  oppose, 
government  by  corporations,  govern¬ 
ment  by  labor. unions  or  government 
by  bureaucratic  dictators. 

They  believe  in  and  have  always 
advocated  the  rule  of  the  people  ex¬ 
pressed  through  the  ballot-box. 

While,  as  Mr.  Hearst  states,  the 
Hearst  papers  believe  in  the  rule  of 


the  majority  they  also  unaherably 
stand  for  the  inviolability  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in 
the  history  of  America,  when  those 
above-mentioned*  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
needed  more  vigorous  reiteration. 

And  those  principles  are  stated 
and  re-stated  every  day  in  the  Hearst 
papers  by  William  Randolph  Hearst 
and  his  associates. 

That  is  another  reason  why  the 
Hearst  papers  are  good  papers  for 
our  readers  and  for  our  advertisers. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers 
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Air  Mail  Edition 
To  Front  Would 
Win  Loud  Cheer 

By  2d  Lt  Milburn  McCarty.  Jr. 

Marin*  Corps  PRO 

SOMEWHEF'  TN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
(Delayed) — It’s  not  easy  to  yet 
your  news  In  the  Pacific,  but  the 
•ervice  men  read  what's  avail¬ 
able  much  more  avidly  than 
they  ever  read  newspapers  or 
maeazines  back  home  One 
Marine  from  a  small  Missouri 
town  made  a  tvnical  remark 
when  he  sa'd:  ‘Tm  so  hunijry 
for  news  when  I  yet  our  home¬ 
town  weekly  I  even  read  the 
patent  medicine  ads." 

In  serving  at  various  bases  of 
the  Pacific  this  correspondent 
has  observed  that  service  men 
read  pracHcallv  all  the  papers 
and  mayazines  they  yet.  and  that 
they  still  don’t  get  nearly 
enough. 

The  most  popular  oeriodicals. 
It  appears,  are  Time.  Yank.  Life, 
and  Newsn'eek.  At  least  one 
good  reason  for  this  Is  the  fact 
that  these  maeazines  have  made 
special  efforts  to  circulate  in 
the  area.  Copies  of  Time  are 
flown  out  of  the  States,  down 
from  Honolulu,  and  up  from 
Australia. 

Horn*  Town  Papers  Pil*  Up 

What  with  the  frequent  mov¬ 
ing  and  changes  of  addresses, 
all  circulation  departments  have 
constant  headaches  keeping  up 
with  ttieir  readers.  One  lieu¬ 
tenant  who  carefully  put  in  a 
subscription  to  his  favorite  news¬ 
paper  before  he  left  the  States 
changed  his  unit  so  often  that 
not  a  single  copy  has  yet  caught 
up  with  him.  He  wrote  the 
paper  again  and  again,  complain¬ 
ing  and  listing  his  newest  ad¬ 
dress.  Recently,  after  almost  a 
year  had  passed,  he  got  his  first 
communication  from  them.  It 
was  a  letter  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  asking  him  to  send 
in  a  check  to  renew  his  sub¬ 
scription.  For  a  few  days  it  was 
touch  and  go  between  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  the  divisional  psy¬ 
chiatrist. 

A  few  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  have  begun  to  circulate 
condensed  editions,  including  the 
Sevo  York  Times,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
the  Epenina  Bulletin  and  In- 
Quirer  of  Philadelphia.  These 
pony  editions  are  verv  favorably 
received.  The  Philadelphia 
papers  have  tie-ups  by  which 
department  stores  distribute 
copies  free  to  customers,  and 
the  customers  mail  them  to  serv¬ 
ice  men. 

Throughout  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands.  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
and  Star-Bulletin  have  a  near 
monopoly  on  the  printed  news, 
and  bundles  of  these  papers  are 
also  flown  to  many  of  the 
Central  Pacific  bases. 

A  large  number  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  subscribe 
to  home-town  papers.  These  are 
eagerly  read,  but  much  of  their 
news  value  is  lost  because  they 
come  by  ship,  arriving  any¬ 
where  from  one  to  six  months 
late.  When  a  unit  moves  into 
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combat  areas,  the  ship  mail  piles 
up  at  a  read  base.  Finally  for¬ 
warded  to  the  addressee,  it  may 
include,  in  one  bundle,  75  or 
100  copies  of  his  home-town 
paper. 

Many  men  have  expedited 
their  news  by  having  wives  and 
mothers  send  clippings  along 
with  air  mail  letters.  Most 
popular  clippings  seem  to  be 
columns,  major  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  sports  items,  and 
pieces  about  friends  and  local 
activities.  Leading  all  the  clip¬ 
pings  mailed,  however,  are 
strips  from  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates.” 

Pin-up  girls,  layouts  on  new 
movie  stars,  and  even  under¬ 
wear  ads  are  among  the  favorite 
features,  for.  as  one  man  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “In  this  womanless 
Pacific,  everyone  from  a  general 
down  takes  a  second  look  at  a 
picture  of  a  pretty  gal.”  Car¬ 
toons  are  popular,  so  are  pieces 
about  post-war  times,  and  so  are 
the  advertisements. 

At  all  the  larger  camps,  of 
course,  one  will  find  small 
mimeographed  camp  newssheets. 
At  some  of  the  bases  attempts 
are  made  to  get  out  real  papers, 
with  local  items  as  well  as  news 
from  the  States.  One  of  the 
better  of  these  Is  the  Midpaci- 
fican,  published  by  the  Army  in 
Honolulu.  The  son  of  Publisher 
David  Stern  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  is  one  of  the  editors. 
Others  are  Guinea  Gold,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  Guinea:  Free 
Philippines,  put  out  at  Levte. 
and  the  Midway  Mirror.  The 
latter  lays  claim  to  being  “the 
most  westerly  printed  daily  in 
the  world.” 

.  .  Very  few  men  in  the  Pacific 
can  depend  on  getting  news 
broadcasts  from  the  States, 
both  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
radios  and  the  distances  in¬ 
volved. 

There  are  several  steps  that 
might  be  taken  by  American 
publishers  to  give  the  fighting 
men  more  news.  Publication  of 
more  condensed  newspapers  for 
air  mailing  would  help,  and  in 
each  case  should  bring  good  will 
to  the  paper  itself. 

N*wspop*rs  Can  Help 

Newspapers  could  also  encour¬ 
age  their  readers  to  cut  out  and 
air  mail  more  clippings  to  their 
boys  overseas.  The  use  of  week¬ 
ly  summary  columns  on  news 
and  sports  is  an  incentive  in 
this  direction. 

But  of  greater  value  than 
anything  else  would  be  some  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  copies  of 
complete  dally  editions  would 
reach  the  men  by  air  mail. 
Perhaps  a  few  of  the  larger 
papers  might  undertake  the  job 
of  air  mailing  one  or  two  copies 
to  the  recreation  or  morale  of¬ 
ficer  of  each  regiment  and  to 
each  large  ship  in  the  Pacific. 
Or  the  distribution  might  be 
handled  through  the  chaplains  or 
the  Red  Cross  men  in  the  field. 
Such  a  program  should,  of 
course,  first  be  discussed  with 
the  War  and  Navy  departments 
in  Washington,  both  to  de¬ 
termine  the  most  eflUcient  means 
of  distribution,  and  to  set  up 
some  method  to  take  care  of  the 
mailing  coats. 


Now  Available 
in  Booklet  Form! 


The  complete  report  on  how  over  4900  Northern 
Californians  answered  the  questionr^What  Kind 
of  Automobile  Do  You  Wont  in  194X7* 


Based  on  a  comprehensive  survey  conduaed 
by  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  for  The  American 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  as  presented 
at  the  S.A.E.  annual  meeting,  January  8,  1945. 

Published  in  response  to  hundred  of  requests 
received  from  engineers  and  executives  of  the 
automobile  industry. 

FREE  COPIES  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Franklin  C.  Wheeler 

Room  710 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

For  more  than  Fifty  “Years  the  heading  'Hfwspaper 
in  its  Territory 
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VIAcut  ttue  ffc 


ABOUT  THE  WAY 


TiJ:s  ciiJf;/UrO 

COVERS  RELIGIOUS 


NEWS 


IN  CHICAGO,  FOR  RELIGIOUS  NEWS,  IT  IS 


CHICAGO’S  MORNING  Tl 


PAPER 


'alk  to  any  SUN  employee  and  you  will  quickly  discover  that 
’he  likts  the  way  we  handle  religious  news.  You  will  know 
that  he  is  proud  of  it,  as  he  tells  you  about  its  beginning — 
the  toil  and  effort  it  required  to  build  one  of  the  best  reli¬ 
gious  pages.  But— what  we  say  means  little.  It’s  what  the 
folks  here  at  home  say  that  really  counts.  So— from  here  on, 
this  advertisement  is  written  by  home  folks— Churchmen 
of  Chicago  who  have  watched  and  worked  with  us  in 
building  this  instructive,  popular  service  to  readers: 


director  of  the  Chicago  Round  Table  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews — "Religion  is  news  today. 
The  Chicago  Sun  gives  fair  and  in¬ 
telligent  coverage  of  such  news  as  it 
relates  to  all  faiths." 


senior  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  Chicago — “Through  its 
consistently  fair  and  objective  report¬ 
ing  of  religious  news.  The  Chicago  Sun 
has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
community." 


*7^  ^eo.  “JO.  S' 

Episcopal  bishop  of  Chicago — "The 
Chicago  Sun  is  giving  excellent  service 
both  in  its  worthy  and  excellent  re¬ 
ligious  page  and  in  its  courageous  and 
intelligent  support  of  all  activities  and 
projects  dear  to  the  heart  of  religious 
leaders  in  the  community." 


resident  Methodist  bishop  of  the 
Chicago  area — "The  churches  appre¬ 
ciate  the  tx)urteous.  generous  and  com¬ 
petent  way  in  which  The  Chicago  Sun 
gives  us  the  church  news." 


“Dx.  7(f.  . . . 

minister  of  Central  Church  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Church  Federation  of 
Greater  Chicago — “Tlie  Chicago  Sun 
has  given  superb  coverage  of  religious 
news,  both  local  and  national.  Its  Sat¬ 
urday  church  page  is  among  the  best 
in  the  country." 


rabbi.  Chicago  Sinai  Congregation  — 
"The  Chicago  Sun,  in  addition  to  its 
many  achievements,  has  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  religious  life  of  our  city 
and  the  Middle  West  by  publicizing 
movements  and  events  of  spiritual  sig- 
niticance  in  an  objective,  accurate  way." 
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It's  Cincinnati's 
War  lor  Denton 
On  Pacific  Beat 

By  Leo  Hirtl 

CiMcnmATi,  Feb.  28 — A  cynical 
copy  desk  of  the  Cincinnati 
Ttme$-StaT  tells  all  who  ask  that 
Nlxson  Denton 
Is  a  fine  exam- 
pie  of  a  . 

who 

by  doing  noth- 
ing  K  ' 

Denton  is  the 
Times-Star  cor- 
respondent  in  IH  }  Bd 
the  Pacific  the- 
He  got 
there  because 
for  15  years  JB 

sports  editor,  he 
rarely  put  any  Denton 
sports  news  in 
his  sports  column. 

Denton's  current  assignment 
makes  him  a  sort  of  remote 
control  operative  of  the  Time.s- 
Star  city  staff.  He  is  in  the 
Philippines  to  get  local  names. 
He  Is  not  bothered  by  high 
strategy.  He  will  write  about 
generals  if  the  generals  come 
from  Cincinnati. 

Amed  With  Long  List 

He  fiew  to  New  Guinea  last 
November  armed  with  a  long 
list  of  names  of  Cincinnati  sol¬ 
diers  believed  to  be  in  that  area. 
Since  then.  Denton  periodically 
complains  that  he  can’t  find  any¬ 
body  on  his  list. 

He  has  turned  in  stories  about 
Cincinnatians  by  the  score,  how¬ 
ever.  In  almost  his  first  d’s- 
patch  from  New  Guinea,  he 
wrote  about  a  dozen  Cincinnati 
seamen  stationed  on  a  warship 
he  happened  to  inspect. 

Since  then,  his  daily  dLs- 
patches  regularly  are  filled  with 
the  names  of  men  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  metropolitan  district. 
His  latest  stories  have  been 
about  Cincinnatians  released 
from  the  Santo  Tomas  intern¬ 
ment  camp. 

Denton,  now  48.  has  been  a 
newspaper  man  for  28  years.  He 
Starts  as  a  printer  in  Man- 
ches’er.  la.,  before  the  first 
World  War.  TTiat  war  claimed 
two  years  of  his  time,  although 
he  never  got  overseas. 

After  that  war,  Denton  worked 
for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  He  was  Sunday  editor 
when  he  left  to  Join  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Commercial-Tribune 

He  Joined  the  Times-Star  city 
gtalT  22  years  ago  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  wrote  a  column. 
*^leonides  Culpepper,  the  Bard 
of  Old  Salem.” 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Denton  was 
made  sports  editor  and  he 
started  another  column.  "Setond 
Thoughts.” 

The  only  sports  items  that  go> 
into  “Second  Thoughts”  were 
•trictly  accidental.  Denton  wrote 
•bout  the  political  beliefs  of  his 
publisher,  Hulbert  Taft,  cousin 
of  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft.  He  often 
published  poetry — if  it  was  non¬ 
sensical. 

Neighborhood  gossip  and  the 
foibles  of  his  friends  in  public 
life  were  daily  items  And  once 


a  month,  he  would  patiently  ex¬ 
plain  that  his  name  was  N-l-x- 
s-o-n — Nixson  spelled  with  an 
"a.” 

This  went  on  for  15  years. 
Edward  Steinborn,  managing 
editor,  and  Robert  Harris,  city 
editor — who  cooked  up  the  city- 
staff  -  reporter  -  overseas  angle — 
say  they  sent  Denton  because  as 
a  sports  writer  he  wouldn’t  write 
sports.  Frank  Grayson,  a  more 
conventional  sports  writer,  has 
since  taken  over  Denton’s  col- 
unui. 

So  far,  Denton’s  dispatches 
from  the  Pacific  have  been  about 
soldiers  in  the  Pacific.  He  al¬ 
most  got  off  the  track  in  an 
early  column  which  described 
how  he  helped  print  a  Leyte 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  local  news  stress  has  paid 
off  for  Denton.  His  fan  mail  is 
growing  every  day.  After  the 
war.  he  is  expected  to  revive  his 
local  column,  although  it  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  be  on  the  sports 
page. 


Phoenix  Dailies 
Go  Tabloid  Two 
Days  a  Week 

Phoenix,  Arlz.,  Feb.  27 — The 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  will  be  produced  as  tab¬ 
loids  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 
until  more  newsprint  is  made 
available,  their  publishers  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

Publishing  of  the  newspapers 
as  tabloids  on  the  two  days  each 
week  is  "due  to  necessary  war¬ 
time  limitations  on  the  use  of 
newsprint  and  the  failure  of  the 
War  Production  Board  to  give 
fair  recognition  to  the  growth 
of  Phoenix  and  Arizona  in  its 
endeavor  to  fairly  allocate  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  of  newsprint 
where  hardship  exists  because 
of  war-caused  population  in¬ 
creases,"  the  papers  said. 

The  Arizona  Publishing  Co. 
publishes  the  new  s  p  a  p  e  r  s. 
Charles  A.  Stauffer,  chairman 


of  the  board,  is  publisher  of  tk* 
Republic.  W.  W.  Knorpp,  pregj. 
dent  and  general  manager,  j| 
publisher  of  the  Gazette. 

No  classified  advertising,  ex¬ 
cept  legal  and  vital  statiatici, 
and  no  display  advertising,  ex¬ 
cept,  in  available  space,  amiue- 
ments  which  are  to  be  no  largn 
than  their  minimum  contra^ 
and  churches  and  war  effort  adi 
no  larger  than  10  inches  will  bt 
published  in  the  tabloids. 

Display  advertisements  will  be 
restricted  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week  to  no  more  than  four 
columns  wide  or  to  the  number 
of  inches  of  the  advertiser’s  ex¬ 
tract  minimum  for  that  day 
which  ever  is  larger. 

"The  Republic  and  Gazette 
have  practiced  continued  restrie 
tive  circulation  and  severe  ad¬ 
vertising  rationing  and  regret 
this  further  advertising  cut 
which  will  be  required  until 
more  paper  is  made  available,  a> 
it  should  be  for  Arizona  with 
its  outstanding  wartime  growth 
in  population,  the  papers  stated 


One  of  the  nation's  most  widely  quoted  columns  on  counsel  to 
parent^  emanates  from  the  office  of  Edyth  T.  Wallace,  a  staff  member 
of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Her  "Points  for  Parents"  is  a  widely 
syndicated  feature  read  by  millions.  Her  "Our  Homes"  is  a  runner-up 
in  popularity  among  homemakers  in  the  Southwest.  Her  service  to 
readers  is  another  reason  for  the  unstinted  approval  of  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  among  Oklahoma  housewives. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ★  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ,  DENVER  (Affil.  Mqmt.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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A  Hua  PORTION  Of 
m  JUmUCAH  PUBIK 


ICTOB* 


provides  top  reading  interest— every  week  — for  its 
audience  of  more  than  5,000,000  families  .  .  .  The 
"by-lines''  of  its  outstanding  features  are  names  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well-known  to  America's  reading  public 
.  .  .  To  name  a  few: 


VIRGIL  PARTCH 
BRUCE  PATTERSON 
GARRETT  PRICE 
GEORGE  PRICE 
GARDNER  REA 
IRVING  ROIR 
DAMON  RUNYON 
BARBARA  SHERMUND 


COLIN  ALLEN 
ARTHUR  'Bugs"  BAER 
HENRY  BOLTINOFF 
E.  SIMMS  CAMPBELL 
GECRGE  DIXON 
E.  V.  DUiUlNG 
MILT  GROSS 
LOUELLA  0.  PARSONS 


PKTOmM 

MVICW 


^^grefst 
Hedrst  Sunday 
^  M#wspop9f ,  1 

.  NfWrORK 

I  J<UIIINAI.-AiMMCAN 

I.  BALTIMORI 

AJKMRICAN 

I  PIITSSUliaH 

SUN-mtORAPH 

OOftSHT— 

TIMI^ - - 

CHICAGO 

HIRAIO-AMMICAN 

MILWAUKEE 

SINTINIL 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINIR 

SAN  PRAHClSCO 

IXAMINIR 

SIAIUI 

POST-INTILUOENCIR 


ono  SOGLOW 


These  nationally-known  writers  and  artists  assure  a 
welcome  entry  for  PICTORIAL  REVIEW  in 
more  than  5,000,000  homes. 


/Isk  the  H.^.S  Man  (HEARST  ADyERTlStSd  StRyiCE  Mas)  for 
complete  information  regarding  this  GREAT  NINE  MARKET  fllA' 


p  ICTORIALP  eview 

Represented  Nationally  by 

Hearst  Advertising  Service 

Herb«rc  W.  Beyea,  AUitagtr 
WITH  OFFICES  INc 
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Wiggins,  Lewis 
In  New  St  Paul 
Editorial  Posts 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
who  has  been  on  active  duty 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces, 
returns  to  the  newspapers  as 


Wiggins 

editor,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  staff  changes  by 
Publisher  B.  H.  Ridder. 

Herbert  Lewis,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  since  1933  and  acting 
managing  edi*or  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Wiggins,  has  been 
named  executive  editor.  Fred 
S.  Heaberlin,  assistant  managing 
editor,  is  "ow  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Wiggins  entered  the 
armed  forces  in  May,  1942. 
Since  that  time  he  has  served  at 
Armv  Air  Forces  headquarters 
in  Washington;  with  Allied  Air 
Forces  Headquarters  in  Algiers; 
and  with  the  XII  Fighter  Com¬ 
mand.  He  was  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  theater  from  May, 
1943.  through  November,  1944. 

He  was  relieved  from  active 
duty  as  a  major  Feb.  20. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  also  been  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  and  has 
served  as  foreign  correspondent 
in  South  America  and  recently 
in  England. 

Mr.  Heaberlin  joined  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  Dispatch  news 
staff  in  1926.  and  served  as  city 
editor  of  the  Dispatch  from 
1940  to  January,  1944,  when 
he  became  assistant  managing 
editor. 


Consolidated  Casualty 
Lists  to  Be  Distributed 

Washington,  Feb.  28 — At  the 
request  of  the  War  and  Navy 
departments,  the  Office  of  War 
Information  will  begin  March  15 
to  distribute  consolidated  casu¬ 
alty  lists  of  all  armed  services 
direct  by  mail  to  newspapers 
and  radio  stations. 

The  states  will  be  divided  into 
18  groups  to  equalize  population 
areas,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
send  complete  nationwide  lists  to 
all  media.  Instead,  each  will 
receive  lists  for  the  group  of 
states  in  which  it  operates. 

OWI  is  mailing  each  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  station  a  letter 
of  explanation  with  a  map  show¬ 
ing  the  18  state  groups,  together 
with  a  return  card  upon  which 
the  needs  of  the  recipient  may 
be  noted. 

Lists  will  be  mailed  from 
Washington  six  days  each  week 
in  time  to  reach  destinations  in 
advance  of  release  dates. 


Don't  Look  Now,  But . . 

Ike  and  Mike — U  they're 
newspaper  men — look  alike,  in 
all  countries. 

'*I  don't  know  why  this 
should  be  true."  reports  Ralph 
E.  McGilL  editor  oi  the  Atlanta 
(Go.)  Constitution,  in  a  column 
from  Rome,  "but  it  is."  And 
it's  true,  he  soys,  of  both  news 
and  mechanical  staffs. 

Mr.  McGill,  who  is  touring 
the  world  with  the  ASNE  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  oi  Informa¬ 
tion.  said  that  in  the  various 
Stars  and  Stripes  offices  the 
men.  even  in  uniform,  hove 
that  "newspaper  look." 


$65  National  Scale 
For  Reporters  Sought 

A  national  minimum  of  $65  a 
week  for  reporters,  after  three 
years  of  experience,  is  the  goal 
of  a  wage-boosting  drive  which 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
will  undertake  this  year,  it  was 
disclosed  this  week  in  a  “Little 
Steel  Special  Edition”  of  the 
New  York  Guild  Paper. 

Beginners’  pay  is  set  at  $32.50 
a  week  in  the  proposed  scale 
and  for  one-year  experience  the 
figure  goes  to  $43.33;  in  the  two- 
year  bracket  it  is  $54.16.  The 
minimum  for  stenographers  and 
telephone  operators  would  be 
$40  after  18  months,  and  for 
typists  ^5. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  plans  to  gather  10,000  sig¬ 
natures  to  petitions  demanding 
revision  of  the  Little  Steel 
Formula. 

In  recent  negotiations  with 
the  guild,  the  PM  management 
opposed  a  wage  increase  on  the 
grounds  the  severance  clause  rep¬ 
resents  a  5.77%  pay  raise  and 
the  credits  should  be  considered 
as  income.  PM’s  staff,  it  was 
argued,  has  changed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  since  1941. 

■ 

Canadian  Droit  Rioters 
Attack  3  Newsmen 

Montreal,  Feb.  26 — Three  re¬ 
porters  were  assaulted,  beaten, 
knocked  down  and  kicked  by  a 
mob  of  anti-conscriptionist  de¬ 
monstrators  at  Drumohdville, 
Que.  yesterday  morning.  The 
reporters,  who  had  been  sent  to 
cover  a  raid  by  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  and  the  Can¬ 
adian  Army  Provost  Corps,  were 
mistaken  for  informers  by  the 
incensed  crowd  which  battled 
the  police  in  an  effort  to  rescue 
deserters  and  draft  evaders  who 
had  been  arrested. 

The  reporters  were:  Earl  Ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Boston  Globe,  Law¬ 
rence  W.  Conroy  and  Richard 
Daigneault,  both  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette. 

Although  they  were  punched 
and  kicked  about  by  the  mob,  the 
newsmen  escaped  serious  injury. 
Banner  was  rescued.  Conroy  beat 
off  a  few  men,  then  fell  dazed 
in  a  dark  alley.  Daigneault  ran 
out  through  a  thicket. 


Donnelley  Ordered 
Not  to  Fight  Unions 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  last  week  ordered  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago 
printing  firm,  to  desist  from  all 
attempts  to  discourage  its  em¬ 
ployes  from  forming  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  or  joining  unions. 

The  complaint  against  the 
company  was  made  by  the  or¬ 
ganizing  committee  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Printing  Trades  Union 
(AFL)  set  up  in  1938  to  coordi¬ 
nate  organizing  activities  of  16 
unions  among  Donnelley  em¬ 
ployes.  The  NLRB  found  that 
the  company  had  fought  to  pre¬ 
vent  organization  of  its  employes 
and  quoted  T.  E.  Donnelley, 
chairman  of  the  board,  as  say¬ 
ing  that  only  non-union  men 
could  work  in  the  plant. 

The  board  dismissed  sections 
of  the  union  committee’s  com¬ 
plaint  alleging  that  the  company 
had  promulgated  and  enforced 


discriminatory  plant  rules,  and 
had  demoted,  laid  off  and  refused 
to  hire  individuals  named  in  the 
complaint. 

■ 

California,  Nebraska 
Groups  Cancel  Meets 

The  California  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  sent  a  bulletin  to  its 
membership  announcing  that,  in 
compliance  with  requests  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
to  curtail  travel,  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  and  outing  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  have  been  cancelled. 

Also  cancelled  is  the  Nebraska 
Press  Association  convention, 
scheduled  for  March  22-24.  I^efr 
ent  officers  will  be  retained  for 
the  coming  year. 

■ 

Representative  Named 

De  Lisser,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News. 


"...THERE  IS  NO  COUNTY*  IN  INDIANA 


AND  I  DOUBT  IF  THERE  IS  A 


COUNTY  IN  THE  NATION,  WHICH 


HAS  MADE  SUCH  A  CONSISTENT 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 


WAR  BOND  PROGRAM..." 


EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM 


CHAIRMAN,  INDIA((.A  WAR  FINANCt  COM' 


♦  Mr.  Pulliam  refers  to  Indiana’s  St.  Joseph 
County,  part  of  the  South  Bend  Market, 
served  only  by  The  South  Bend  Tribune. 
Circulation  more  than  82,000. 


iTlji'  ^oull)  tliV’ud  (Triliunr 
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STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC.  Natioaal  Repreae*****^ 
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Marines  Storm  Up  the  Beach  at  Iwo  Jima  (U.  S.  Navy  Radlo-Teleptioto  from  Guam) 


The  NAVY  Brings  the  American  People  Pictures  of  the 
Great  Battle  for  IWO  JIMA  in  Less  Than  18  Hours  .  .  . 


.  .  .  by  Use  of  ACME  Radio-Telephoto  Equipment 


On  a  tiny  island  at  the  front  door 
of  Japan,  one  of  the  most  critical  and 
savage  battles  of  the  war  is  being 
fought.  Thanks  to  the  NAVY  and  re¬ 
cent  advances  in  radiophoto  trans¬ 
missions  by  ACME,  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  ‘see’  this  battle, 
almost  from  the  moment  it  began. 

NAVY  photographs  of  the  invasion 
ships  and  the  gallant  Marines  fight¬ 
ing  their  way  up  the  Iwo  Jima 
beaches  were  flown  to  Guam,  and 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  by 
NAVY  Radio  and  recently  installed 
ACME  Radio-Telephoto  equipment, 
reaching  here  in  17 Vi  hours  after 
being  taken.  Pictures  of  the  War 
Picture  Pool  were  handled  similarly. 

NAVY  personnel  operating  the 
picture  machines  were  trained  by 
ACME.  The  SIGNAL  CORPS  also  is 
using  ACME  picture  equipment  for 
transmission  of  pictures  from  all  the 
war  theaters. 
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Inland  Directs 
Message  to  WPB 
On  Newsprint 

Chicago,  Feb.  26 — After  full 
discussion  of  data  relating  to 
the  existing  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion.  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  directors,  at  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  here  last  Friday,  addressed 
a  communication  to  Col.  J.  Hale 
Steinman,  director  of  the  WPB 
Printer  and  PublUhing  Division, 
outlining  facts  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee,  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Feb.  28. 

The  Inland  directors'  state¬ 
ment  urged  that  no  further  cuts 
affecting  newspapers  should  be 
made  according  to  the  L-240 
set-up.  Pointing  out  the  numer¬ 
ous  services  the  newspapers 
have  given  for  the  war  effort, 
the  board  said; 

“Present  newsprint  restric¬ 
tions.  coupled  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  community  demands  for  the 
war  services  described,  and  the 
increasing  requests  of  govern¬ 
ment  war  agencies  for  more 
newspaper  space,  create  a  pres¬ 
ently  acute  problem  for  news¬ 
papers  to  meet.  Unlike  many 
other  media,  newspapers  have 
not  been  able  to  neutralize  pre¬ 
vious  reduction  in  newsprint 
supply  by  downgrading  their 
printed  paper  to  gain  additional 
pages.  .  .  .  They  have  had  to 
reduce  the  number  of  their 
printed  pages  with  every  degree 
of  restriction  in  supply. 

Inventory  Survey 

“On  the  basis  of  all  the  in¬ 
formation  available  to  this 
board,  including  the  statements 
of  War  Production  Board  offi¬ 
cials  that  further  reduction  in 
newsprint  manufacture  will  not 
aid  in  meeting  the  shortage  of 
materials  existing  in  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry.  .  .  . 

“Should  any  future  factors 
arise  to  necessitate  any  tem¬ 
porary  reduction  of  the  overall 
newsprint  supply  for  newspapers 
.  .  .  such  emergency  should  be 
met  by  measures  other  than  re¬ 
duction  in  usage  as  now  fixed 
by  L-240.” 

A  survey  of  the  inventory 
situation  among  Inland  members 
compiled  from  a  current  ques¬ 
tionnaire  also  was  sent  to  Col. 
Steinman.  It  showed: 

Of  201  newspapers  reporting. 
136  do  not  use  sufficient  news¬ 
print  to  be  affected  by  the  40- 
day  inventory  rule.  In  other 
words,  all  of  these  newspapers 
are  permitted  under  the  Order 
as  it  now  stands  to  have  inven¬ 
tories  of  as  much  as  60  tons  at 
the  end  of  the  current  calendar 
year.  Actually  none  of  them 
reports  an  inventory  of  more 
than  45  tons.  Quite  a  number 
of  these  papers  indicate  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
reduction  in  inventories,  but  the 
majority  point  out  that  since 
they  must  order  in  carload  lots 
their  inventories  must  fluctuate 
greatly  and  they  do  not  believe 
that  any  saving  can  be  effected 
by  reducing  the  inventory  rule 
that  applies  to  them. 

Sixty-four  are  subject  to  the 
40-day  rule.  Of  51  whose  an¬ 
swers  were  definite.  33  indi- 
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SPEED  UP  LINECASTING 
MACHINE  PRODUCTION  HY 
SAVING  TIME  ON  ERROR 
CORRECTIONS 


Through  ttaviiig  important  hours  on  error  corrections — hours  that  mount  into  days  and 
weeks  in  the  expedition  of  important  wartime  printing — Black  and  White  is  contributing 
to  maximum  linecasting  machine  output  in  newspaprr  and  job  plants.  Matrix  (Contrast 
Service  makes  possible  the  correction  of  emirs  before  lines  are  cast.  Yes,  records  show 
that  Black  and  White  has  sav<Hl  up  to  33%  on  errors. 

With  fewer  o|M‘rators  and  overtaxed  machines,  it’s  more  than  necessary  to  have  your 
matrices  processed  the  Black  and  White  way.  RmIucc  emirs!  Spe«>d  production!  Write 
today  to  Matrix  Contrast  for  full  information  and  inter<>sting  literature  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  data  on  the  greatly  increased  visibility  factor  of  matrices  treated  with  Black 
and  White. 


'iCTOgy 
(  BUY 


In  1748  that  part  oj  Virginia  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  still  unexplored.  At  the  age  of  16,  George  Washington  was  commissioned 
to  survey  it.  This  be  did  with  brilliant  success,  living  for  weeks  on  the  country  with  little  equipment 

other  than  his  gun,  bis  surveying  instruments,  and  bis  books. 


The  others  SLEPT  • . 

the  future  President 


reader  can  ideas  be  absorbed  so  completely. 

The  American  Weekly  is  filled  with  read* 
iag  as  richly  varied  as  life  itself,  written 
so  simply  and  interestingly  that  anyone 
can  understand  ...  an  absorbing  story  of 
human  struggle  and  achievement.  ..love.. . 
heartbreak  and  laughter ...  the  wonders 
of  science  ...  the  hopeful  advances  of 
medicine  ...  the  power  and  beauty  of 
literatiu-e,  art,  religion. 

The  American  Weekly,  distributed 
through  a  group  of  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  brings  the  priceless  boon  of  good 
reading  regularly  into  more  than  8,000,* 
UOO  homes  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  snanufatturor  who  assoeiatt  hh  prodaet 
or  hit  company's  name  with  tuch  an  induanca 
is  lying  in  with  tha  mote  pawarfa!  known  force 
in  advortising. 


It  is  night  in  the  forest.  Around  the 
campfire  the  men  of  the  surveying 
party  talk  and  laugh  or  sleep.  But 
close  to  the  leaping  flames  their  16* 
year*old  leader  sits  a  little  apart, 
reading  the  history  of  England  .  .  . 

When  George  Washington  was  11,  his 
father  died.  His  mother  assumed  the  task 
of  bringing  up  a  family  of  ten  children. 

Every  day,  Mary  Washington  read  to 
them  aloud  from  standard  works.  Much  of 
the  extraordinary  balance  and  strength  of 
young  George’s  character  is  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  this  reading. 

At  school,  too,  George  was  strongly 
influenced  by  a  manual  of  conduct  adapted 
from  an  old  French  book.  George  himself 
read  avidly,  and  his  eager  mind  profited 
always  from  what  he  read. 

He  matured  rapfdly.  As  a  boy  among 
boys,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader. 

At  16  he  was  commissioned  to  survey  the 
wilderness  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  At  18 
he  was  a  major  in  the  militia. 

All  through  his  life  be  read  ...  to  pre* 
pare  himself  for  whatever  task  he  under¬ 
took.  Even  when  he  had  reached  the  pin* 
nacle,  as  President,  he  turned  to  reading  for 

knowledgeandinspiration.Speakingofhis  u  SEitvice  MEN  like  to  read,  toOj  and  their  favorite  reading  is  a  v-maii  lettr  PtOM  YOU  * 
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first  inauguration,  one  recent  history  says: 

"He  soon  began  to  study  books  which 
might  be  helpful  .  .  .  He  had  based  his 
scientific  plantation  management  on 
knowledge  acquired  in  part  by  reading 
books  on  agriculture  in  his  own  large 
collection.  Now  he  also  looked  for  such 
guidance  in  his  public  work.” 

Reading  Is  Open  to  All 

To  George  Washington,  as  to  a  major¬ 
ity  of  leaders  in  the  founding  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic,  the  habit  of  reading  was 
a  rich  source  of  those  ideas  and  principles 
which  helped  shape  the  nation. 

For  reading  is,  in  many  ways,  the  most 
rewarding  of  human  experiences.  When 
you  read  you  set  your  own  pace,  stop  and 
start  when  you  please,  go  back  and  read 
again.  Only  through  the  unhurried  eye  of  the 
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Radio  Interests 
DebatePost-War 
Place  in  the  Air 

Washington,  March  1  —  The 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  today  was  in  the  midst 
of  oral  argument  on  suggested 
allocation  of  high-band  frequen¬ 
cies  to  non-governmental  radio 
services  with  one  week  of  ses¬ 
sions  to  be  followed  by  examina¬ 
tion  of  huge  stacks  of  submitted 
briefs. 

FCC  announced  hearings  would 
continue  through  this  week  and 
“if  not  concluded”  will  take  up 
again  Monday  and  run  through 
Wednesday. 

Under  study  were  recommen¬ 
dations  announced  Jan.  16,  1945 
in  a  51-page  report  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  high-frequency  broad¬ 
casting.  Two  months  of  hear- . 
ings  had  preceded  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  Deroite  the  intense  in¬ 
terest  displayed  by  present  and 
prospective  operators  in  the  field 
of  radio,  the  allocation  system 
is  not  planned  for  immediate 
use  but  is  designed  for  post-war 
application  in  whatever  form  it 
comes  out  of  the  current  hear¬ 
ings  and  the  FCC  deliberations 
which  will  follow. 

Audience  Sponsorship 

Audience-sponsored  programs, 
minus  advertising,  were  not 
recommended  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  However  a  brief  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Joseph  Weiner  on  be¬ 
half  of  Subscription  Radio,  Inc., 
contending  wire  lines  are  not 
practicable  for  the  proposed 
service,  therefore  it’s  a  radio 
function. 

Frequency  Modulation  Broad¬ 
casters,  Inc.,  was  the  first  to 
enter  appearance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  argument.  The  FCC  re¬ 
port  recommends  shifting  FM 
from  42-50  megacycle  space  to 
84-102  megacycles.  This  will 
require  discarding  or  remodel¬ 
ing  of  existing  receivers  and, 
the  FM  association  contends, 
will  needlessly  shift  a  service 
which  is  developing  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  its  present  range. 

The  Radio  Technical  Planning 
Board,  composed  of  technicians 
under  the  sponsorship  of  non¬ 
profit  associations  and  societies, 
had  a  leading  part  in  placing 
the  original  testimony  before 
FCC  and  was  to  follow  up  this 
•  week  with  more  witnesses  and 
briefs. 

Supporting  the  Commission’s 
proposed  FM  allocations,  the 
Cowles  Broadcasting  Company 
sided  with  three  major  net¬ 
works — the  Blue,  HBC  and  CBS. 

Competition  Welcomed 

The  Cowles  brief  dealt  with 
possible  licensing  policies  and 
said  the  company  welcomes 
setting  aside  channels  for  new¬ 
comers  and  providing  competi¬ 
tion.  It  expressed  fears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  FCC  licensing 
policy  would  impede  competi¬ 
tion  since  rivalry  between  AM 
and  FM  is  not  feasible,  commer¬ 
cially  or  financially.  Encour¬ 
agement  of  simultaneous  broad¬ 
casting  of  identical  programs  on 
AM  and  FM  was  advocated  as 
a  means  of  expanding  FM  on 
a  sound  economic  basis. 

A  counter-proposal  was  sub¬ 


mitted  by  Walter  J.  Damm,  vice- 
president  of  the  Miiwaukee 
Journal  Co.,  licensee  of  WTMJ 
and  WMFM.  ’The  Detroit  News 
FM  station  WENA  joined  in  the 
suggestion  that  amateurs  be 
given  44-46  me  and  76-78  me. 
FM  be  allocated  46-64  me  and 
television  78-108  me,  with  the 
64-70  band  unassigned.  WQXQ, 
FM  outlet  of  the  New  York 
Times,  concurred  with  the  brief 
of  FM  Broadcasters.  Inc.,  oppos¬ 
ing  the  FCC  allocations. 

Mr.  Damm’s  case  in  behalf  of 
WMF^  made  the  point  that 
500,000  FM  sets  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  public.  One  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  brief  said,  sold  58,000 
sets  which  had  a  resale  value 
of  $17,600,000.  Shift  of  FM 
would  entail  delay  for  field  tests 
and  then  another  six  months  for 
tooling  up  to  produce  new  sets, 
it  was  argued. 

■ 

Cracks  Do'mi  on 
Clip  Bureau  Frauds 

Buitalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26 — De¬ 
ciding  that  a  mail-order  scheme 
of  selling  paragraph  clippings 
out  of  3-cent  newspapers  to  un¬ 
suspecting  service  men’s  rela¬ 
tives  for  50  cents  was  “either 
a  fraud  or  so  close  to  it  that 
it  will  be  promptly  stopped,” 
U.  S.  Attorney  George  L.  Grobe 
asked  postal  inspectors  to  in¬ 
vestigate  how  extensive  the 
practice  has  become  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity. 

Complaints  about  the  scheme 
have  been  made  to  Inspector 
Lewis  J.  Brennan  and  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Better  Business  Bureau  by 
service  men’s  families  who  feel 
that  they  have  been  cheated. 

The  experience  of  one  citizen 
is  typical.  A  relative  in  the 
Army  had  been  cited  and  an 
account  printed  in  the  Buffalo 
News  service  column.  Later  the 
citizen  received  by  mail  a  form 
letter  explaining  that  “news  of 
interest  to  you”  would  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  50  cents.  The 
writer,  giving  a  post  office  box 
address,  enclosed  a  card  for  at¬ 
taching  the  50  cents  and  also  a 
stamped  return  envelope.  In  re¬ 
turn  he  received  by  mail  the 
paragraph  about  his  brother’s 
decoration. 

Mr.  Grobe  said  that  as  soon  as 
he  received  a  report  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  scheme,  he  either 
will  begin  a  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gation  or  notify  the  operators  to 
discontinue  using  the  mails  im¬ 
mediately. 


MAYBE  it  was  remorse,  writes 
City  Editor  Dave  Wright  of 
the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Advance, 
that  caused  Frank  Owen,  one 
of  the  two  remaining  men  on 
the  local  staff,  to  leave  this  bit 
of  poetry  on  the  desk: 

TIME  OF  ARRIVAL 
I’m  sorry,  Dave,  I  shall  be  late! 
The  alarm’s  dead,  and  I  haven’t 
ate. 

Those  are  the  words  the  CE  hears 
Once  in  a  while  from  all  his 
dears. 

What  to  do,  what  to  do? 

(Can’t  they  think  of  something 
new?) 

I’m  sorry,  Dave,  I  can’t  work 
today. 

But  I’ll  be  down  later  to  get  my 
pay. 

My  cousin’s  sick,  my  aunt’s  had 
cats. 

The  exterminator’s  due  to  kill 
the  rats. 

The  roof  is  leaking,  the  bus 
ain’t  cornin’. 

I’ve  got  a  cold  and  my  nose  is 
runnin’. 

So  sorry  to  hear  yube  ain’t  feel¬ 
ing  welb. 

I’m  bot  feeling  goob,  too,  as  yube 
can  telb. 

But  I’m  here,  plubbing  abay,  on 
by  ’ittle  machine  .  .  . 

Get  the  Hell  down  here  ’fore  / 
crack  your  bean! 

■ 

TWO  interesting  headlines  on 
unrelated  subjects  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph: 
LESS  MEAT 
FOR  CIVILIANS 

CAPITAL’S  EYES 
ON  FRANKFUR’TER 

■ 

FRANKNESS  in  advertising 
reached  a  new  high  point  in 
this  department  store  ad  in  the 
Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat: 

BED  SPREADS  — A  limited 
quantity  of  heavy  cotton  Jac¬ 
quard  and  a  small  beautiful 
assortment  of  full  double  bed 
size  Chenille  that  positively  will 
not  last  long. 

■ 

WHILE  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

Post-Gazette  named  the  Barn¬ 
yard  College  dean  as  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 


BRIDGING  THE  WAY  TO 
A  GREATER  JAMESTOWN  MARKET 

This  fine  ’Third  Street  Bridge  makes  easy  access  to  and  from  the 
newer  West  Side  residential  section,  the  West  Chautauqua  Lake 

Road.  Chautauqua  Institu¬ 
tion,  Mayfield,  Westfield, 
etc.  It  is  an  artery  lor  a 
county  rich  In  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  livestock,  fruit,  poul¬ 
try.  Across  the  bridge  flows 


ence,  the  Press  told  its  readen 
how  ’’the  pilots  took  a  drunk 
from  the  bottle  each  time  they 
destroyed  a  German  plane.”  But 
then,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  reported  that  five  meml^n 
of  the  Brooklyn  College  ba^et- 
ball  team  had  been  charged  with 
accepting  $1,000  brides  to 
“throw”  a  game.  And  the  Twin 
Falls  ( Ida. )  Telegram  quoM 
a  Red  Cross  field  director  at 
describing  Leyte:  ‘"The  rain 
descends  with  the  force  of  water 
from  a  fire  horse.” 

a 

A  JUNIOR  office  girl  was  re¬ 
lieving  on  the  want-ad  counter 
of  the  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Timer 
Gazette.  First  customer  was  i 
boy  who  had  lost  a  toboggan 
He  wanted  the  ad  to  read:  “Lod 
— toboggan.  8  ft.  long.  Fine 
please  leave  at  Times-Gi 
office.”  The  girl  said  that 
okay.  Next  came  a  farmer  wii 
an  ad  reading:  “Jersey  cow  coi^ 
ing  in  next  week.”  With  visit 
of  the  toboggan  occupying  oi 
corner  of  the  office,  the 
showed  her  anxiety.  “Oh, 
have  no  room  for  cows  her 
After  much  persuasion  by 
farmer  it  would  be  “quite 
right,”  the  girl  accepted  the 
but  still  with  grave  misgir 
■ 

Montana  Ads  Killed 

Montana’s  Senate  last  v 
killed  a  House  bill  which  woi 
have  appropriated  $10,000 
each  of  the  next  two  years  iatS 
national  advertising  of  tbs- 
state’s  resources. 
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20,000  plus 


at  a  $3.60  TOP! 


HE  CHICAGO  TIMES  All-Star  Ice  Show,  staged  in  the  interest  of  returned 
wounded  war  veterans,  played  to  a  sell-out  audience  Saturday  night,  February  17, 
in  the  huge  Chicago  Stadium.  More  than  20,000  persons  enjoyed  a  brilliant  pro¬ 
gram,  featuring  icedom’s  foremost  professional  and  amateur  performers. 

■  Entire  net  proceeds  of  the  attraction,  which  was  attended  by  a  crowd  account¬ 
ing  even  for  all  available  standing  room,  are  being  utilized  by  The  CHICAGO 
TIMES  Charities  Fund  to  provide  recreational  facilities  for  hospitalized  veterans 
of  this  war. 

That  the  show  was  a  sell-out  with  seats  scaling  from  $3.60  down  is  a  clear  re¬ 
flection  of  the  community’s  active  response  to  the  influence  of  The  TIMES.  This 
proved  power  to  influence  large  groups  of  people  is  available  to  advertisers  at  one 
of  the  lowest  milline  rates  for  evening  newspapers  in  America. 
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Ayer  Announces 
1945  Contest 
In  Typography 

Philadelphia.  Feb.  27 — Point¬ 
ing  up  regulations  that  will  gov¬ 
ern  their  annual  series  of  awards 
to  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  for  best  makeup  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  advertising  firm  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  today 
made  formal  announcement  of 
the  ISth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Newspaper  Typography,  to  be 
staged  here  in  April. 

As  in  recent  wartime  years, 
the  1945  showing  will  accentuate 
the  type  dresses  and  formats 
necessitated  by  the  war-made 
paper  shortage.  Under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “tvDography  is  still  at 
war,”  N.  W.  Ayer  management 
says  in  the  announcement: 

‘Today,  the  saving  of  paper 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  grav¬ 
est  problems  with  which  we  are 
fac^.  The  15th  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  again  turn  the  spot¬ 
light  on  the  many  paper-  and 
space-saving  changes  in  format 
and  in  the  use  of  type  effected 
by  the  newspapers  of  America 
.  .  .  changes  which  have  thus  far 
saved  millions  of  tons  of  this 
critical  war  material.” 

All  Dailies  Eligible 

Following  the  custom  of  previ¬ 
ous  contests,  1945  entries  will  be 
Judged  solely  on  the  basis  of 
typography,  presswork  and 
makeup,  the  competition  being 
open  to  all  English  language 
daily  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
However,  Ayer  management 
points  out,  the  extent  to  which 
normal  content  has  been  pre¬ 
served  will  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  judges. 

Three  certificates  of  award 
will  be  given  in  each  of  three 
classifications,  namely,  papers  of 
more  than  50,000  circulation, 
papers  of  from  10,000  to  50.000 
circulation,  and  papers  of  less 
Uian  10,000  circulation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  prize  will  be  awarded  in 
the  tabloid  class,  regardless  of 
circulation. 

The  F.  Way  land  Ayer  Cup^ 
goes  to  the  newspaper  judged* 
best  in  all  classifications.  It 
must  be  won  three  times  for 
permanent  possession.  Already 
the  Sew  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  have 
two  legs  on  the  cup. 

For  four  years  in  succession 
the  New  York  newspaper  PM 
has  been  the  winner  in  the  tab¬ 
loid  division. 

The  date  of  publication  re¬ 
quired  for  all  1945  entries  will 
chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  week-day  dates  in  the  week 
of  March  12.  1945.  “Please  save 
flat  copies  of  your  paper  for 
each  day  pt  the  week  of  March 
12,"  requests  Ayer  management. 

The  drawing  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  March  15. 
m 

Metcalfe  Leaves  Time 

Washington,  Feb.  26 — John 
C.  Metcalfe,  who  has  covered 
the  State  Department  for  Time 
magazine,  has  transferred  to  the 
Mew  York  Herald  Tribune  staff. 


Correspondents  Vote 
For  Free  Press 

Paris.  Feb.  26 — A  resolution 
urging  free  occess  to  news 
with  no  post-war  censorship 
was  passed  today  by  SHAEF 
correspondents. 

“The  organization  of  cor¬ 
respondents  accredited  to 
SHAEF.  Paris,  regarding  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  intemationol 
peace  and  understanding, 
wishes  to  put  itself  on  record 
as  heartily  endorsing  the  pro¬ 
gram  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
icon  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  Newspoper  Pro¬ 
prietors*  Association,  the  Fed- 
eradon  of  Press  Nacionol  ond 
others  urging  an  agreement 
between  governments  guaran¬ 
teeing  free  access  to  news 
and  picture  sources  every¬ 
where." 

OWI  Explains  Letter 
On  Speech  Clearance 

Washington,  Feb.  27 — ^The  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information  was  pic¬ 
tured  today  as  an  agency  trying 
to  destrov  freedom  of  the  nress, 
withholding  news  from  publica¬ 
tion,  and  bottling  up  radio  facili¬ 
ties  against  critics  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Reo.  John  Taber.  New  York 
Republican,  made  the  charges  in 
the  House.  He  exhibited  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  he  «aid  was  sent 
by  OWI  Director  Elmer  Dayis 
to  James  F.  Byrnes  exnlaining 
the  system  of  sneech  clearance 
through  the  Davis  office,  a  tech¬ 
nique  which  Taber  said  was  em- 
ploved  to  prevent  the  release  of 
public  utterances  until  thev  had 
been  “doctored  up”  to  suit  the 
New  Deal. 

Taber  said  the  letter  actually 
was  written  by  James  R. 
Brackett,  whom  he  described  as 
haying  only  the  experience 
gained  as  a  cub  reporter,  in  gov¬ 
ernment  employ,  and  as  public 
relations  agent  for  receiyers  of 
a  utility  company. 

The  Office  of  War  Information 
issued  a  reoly  through  the  office 
of  Neil  Dalton,  director  of  the 
domestic  branch,  saying:  “We 
are  confident  that  newspapers, 
press  associations  and  broad¬ 
casters  generallv  know  after 
long  dealings  with  us  that  this 
office  is  not  engaged  in  censor¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  Any  accredited  repre- 
sentatlye  of  any  publication  or 
radio  can  ask  information  of  any 
official  in  the  goyernment  and 
OWI  does  nothing  whatsoeyer  to 
keen  him  from  getting  it.  .  .  . 
OWI  knows  that  Mr.  Taber  is 
mistaken  as  to  scope  of  Mr. 
Brackett's  experience  and  dis¬ 
agrees  with  his  judgment  as  to 
Mr.  Brackett’s  competence. 

“The  letter  .  .  .  was  written  to 
make  procedures  clear  to  all 
agencies  .  .  .  when  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  ReconTcr* 
sion  was  enlarging  its  activi¬ 
ties.  .  .  .” 


Texas- Arizona 
Feud  Raises 
Columns  of  Dust 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Feb.  26 — A 
feud,  with  blazing  typewriters 
as  their  weapon®,  has  develoned 
het'veen  Oenp  Howe.  publisher 
and  columnist  on  the  Amnrillo 
( Tex. )  Globe-Newa,  and  Law¬ 
rence  Andrews,  cobimnist  on  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

The  whole  thing  started  when 
Howe  placed  asbestos  around 
his  tvnewriter.  attemnted  to 
“rake  the  hide  off  Arizona.”  and 
left  his  brand  on  Hollywood  and 
David  Pelznick.  the  producer. 
Howe  had  lust  learned  that 
the  Te'ris-Usnhaudle-themed  pic¬ 
ture.  “Duel  in  the  Sun,”  was  to 
be  filmed  in  Arizona  “if  i  had 
my  wav,  Td  put  Dave  Selznick 
in  jail  if  he  ever  comes  to. 
through  or  over  the  Panhandle 
in  either  train  or  plane.” 

TTien  he  lunged  at  Ar'zona, 
stating  that  it  has  “less  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality  than  any 
other  state.  .  .  .  Arizona  reminds 
one  of  an  overly  beautiful 
woman  who  has  the  brains  of  a 
plowed  field  and  the  life  and 
action  and  vital  power  of  a  con¬ 
crete  slab.  ...  If  Amarillo  had  a 
Biltmore  Hotel  and  as  many 
swimming  pools  as  Phoenix, 
softies  now  engaged  in  the  latest 
Texas  picture  .  .  .  would  head 
for  the  Panhandle.  .  .  .” 

When  news  of  Howe’s  latest 
“tear”  reached  Phoenix.  An¬ 
drews.  in  his  column.  “Good 
Afternoon,”  remarked  that  it  is 
about  time  for  Howe  to  come  to 
Phoenix  for  a  vacation  because 
“every  so  often  his  svstem  gets 

out  of  kilter . He  gets  so 

mean  that  all  the  wild  critters 
of  his  beloved  Texas  Panhandle 
flee  in  terror.” 

Andrews  wrote  that  he  also 
couldn’t  understand  why  Selz- 
nick  should  contemplate  such  a 
thing  as  using  Arizona  for  a 
story  about  Texas,  and  instead 
of  Howe  "feeling  outraged,  it  is 
we  who  haye  the  right  to  feel 
that  way.  ...  If  Selznick  takes 
the  most  desolate  spot  in  our 
beautiful  state  and  calls  it  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  we’re  going 
to  sue  him  for  slander.” 

After  remarking  about  how 
much  Howe  “loves  to  come  over 
here  to  get  the  Panhandle  dust 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  1944  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  —  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  The  Sun 
has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers  in  Total 
Advertising  for  20  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


out  of  his  lungs.”  Andrews  d(. 
dared  “Arizona  was  settled  ug 
built  by  men  with  iron  in  thgr 
lungs.  .  .  .  Character  and  pe 
sonality?  Why  blast  your  ^ 
hide,  at  least  half  the  people  h 
this  state,  not  counting  the  le 
dians,  are  Texas-bom." 

In  regard  to  Howe’s  compuj- 
son  of  Arizona  and  the  woqw 
with  the  attributes  of  a  plowM 
field  and  a  concrete  slab,  As 
drews  declared  that  “if  sud 
women  exist,  none  are  to  Is 
found  in  Arizona.  At  least  wc'k 
never  met  such  a  creature.  Aad 
if  you  have  such  women  h 
Texas,  no  wonder  Selzni^  k 
going  to  stop  in  Arizona.  CouU 
you  blame  him?” 

• 

Railroad  Stoii  Helps 
To  Restore  Newspaper 

Susquehanna,  Pa.,  Feb.  2>- 
Employes  of  the  Erie  Railrosti 
Susauehanna  branch  have  bw 
working  in  relays  after  thd 
regular  railroad  hours  “to  at 
U.  G.  Baker  up  in  busina 
again”  after  a  fire  whki 
wrecked  the  plant  of  the  SujqiU' 
hanna  Transcript. 

Expressing  thanks  to  the  Erit 
for  the  help,  Mr.  Baker  wrote 
“We  were  knocked  into  tkl 
basement,  and  covered  by  is 
forming  as  the  firemen  flooded 
our  printing  plant  to  stay  th 
flames  overhead.  .  .  .  My  hi 
Goss  Comet  newspaner  prei 
is  buried  in  ice.  .  .  .  Your  me 
are  rendering  a  service  whid 
could  not  be  nurchased  even  b 
normal  times.” 


*How  eltK 


R.  S.  Platt 
AdvertUlnr  Hanaser 
Main  Line  Times 


do  you  git 
to  your 
eastomm!* 


“By  that,  I  mean  ...  do  yow 
customers  or  prospective  cue 
tomers  really  feel  that  you  wsnt 
their  business?  This  appwl 
can  only  be  made  through  thati 
local  newspaper  where  nwi 
and  comments  about  them  snd 
their  neighbors  are  regulB 
news  Items.  Tour  product  td- 
vertlsed  alongside  these  storki 
makes  your  appeal  for  then 
business  a  personal  one.  Tm 
can  get  this  close  contact  will 
Main  Line  people  by  using  their 
paper — the  Main  Line  TliBe* 
regularly.  Tou  can’t  get  it  say 
other  way. 

“We  publish  three  newspapeit 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Upp* 
Darby  News  and  the  Oennsn* 
town  Courier.  Together  they 
give  you  over  160,000  readere 
NOTE:— Bargain  rates  when  yes 
buy  all  three.” 

Philadelphia  Suhurba» 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 
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McKellar  Presses  Feud 
With  Daily  in  Congress 


NASHVILLE,  Tenn.,  March  1— 

Introduction  of  a  resolution  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  this  week  by 
Senator  Kenneth 
D.  McKellar  I 
(Dem.,  Tenn.) 
calling  for  in* 
vestigation  o  f 
the  sale  of  the 
Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a 
bitter  four-year- 
old  feud  be¬ 
tween  Tennes¬ 
see  ’  s  political 
l>osses  and  the 
newspaper  in  a 
nght  for  repeal 
of  the  poll  tax. 

McKellar’s  resolution  would 
authorize  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  spend  up  to 
$5,000  on  “a  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  circumstances 
surrounding”  acouisition  of  the 
Tennessean  in  1937  by  Silliman 
Evans.  The  resolution  asked 
that  “particular  regard”  be  given 
to  the  “part  played  by  employes 
or  former  employes  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  sale.” 

Mr.  Evans  said  he  bought  the 
Tennessean  at  a  court-adver¬ 
tised  public  auction  at  which 
he  was  the  only  bidder,  and  that 
the  sale  later  was  confirmed  by 
U.  S.  District  Judge  John  J.  Gore, 
whose  court  had  handled  the 
paper  in  receivership. 

Fight  Began  in  1941 

The  Tennessean  has  been  crit¬ 
ical  of  McKellar  and  E.  H 
Crump,  Memphis  Democratic 
leader  and  the  state’s  political 
bo.ss.  and  his  co-workers.  The 
fight  started  in  1941  when  the 
State  Legislature  failed  to  pass 
legislation  calling  for  poll  tax 
repeal.  Since  then,  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  has  carried  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  and  editorials  attacking 
Cnunp  and  McKellar.  The  paper 
has  continued  an  unrelenting 
fight  against  the  bosses  since  the 
present  legislature  convened 
Jan.  1.  This  has  resulted  in  hour- 
long  attacks  on  the  floor  of  both 
houses  against  the  Tennessean. 

Almost  the  entire  session  on 
Jan.  10  in  both  houses  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  lengthy  denounce¬ 
ments  of  Evans,  his  paper,  po¬ 
litical  writer  Joe  Hatcher  and 
Editorial  Writer  Jennings  Perry. 
Receiving  advance  information 
an  attack  was  scheduled,  the 
newspaper  had  an  extra  corps 
of  photographers  and  reporters 
on  hand  for  complete  coverage. 
It  also  used  a  full  report  of  the 
day  bV  the  Associated  Press. 
(E.  &  P.,  Jan.  13,  1945,  p.  26). 

Then  on  January  31,  Crump 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Tennessean 
written  by  Attorney  -  General 
Willie  Gerber,  also  of  Memphis, 
for  reading  to  the  Senate  and 
*  House  as  “privileged”  matter.  It 
was  delivered  to  the  daily  by 
special  messenger.  The  full  text 
of  the  letter  carried  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  referred  to  Evans,  Perry 
and  Hatcher  as  a  “trio  of  angry 
bubonic  rats,”  and  as  “con¬ 
scienceless  liars”  who  “would 
stop  at  nothing  in  their  unholy 


efforts  to  prejudice  the  good 
people  of  Tennessee  against 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County.” 
Crump  called  them  “low-life, 
Iving  scoundrels  who  had  been 
filling  their  paper  with  dastardly, 
lying  stories.” 

Across  the  top  of  the  page  car¬ 
rying  the  letter  the  Tennessean 
published  a  picture  of  a  wan- 
deroo  beside  one  of  Crump,  and 
a  picture  of  a  quagga  beside 
a  likeness  of  Willie  Gerber, 
with  the  caption;  “Well,  look 
who’s  talking.” 

McKellar’s  resolution  was  pre¬ 
ceded  Feb.  22  by  an  attack  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  against 
Evans  in  which  the  Senator 
called  the  publisher  an  “assassin 
of  character”  and  demanded  a 
Senate  investigation  of  how 
Evans  acquired  the  newspaper. 

In  the  Record 

A  copy  of  the  same  Crump  let¬ 
ter  was  handed  by  McKellar  on 
that  occasion  to  a  Senate  re¬ 
porter  for  insertion  in  the  rec¬ 
ord.  ’This  copy  had  a  typed  no¬ 
tation  across  the  top  which  read; 
“Please  read  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Tennessean.”  It  was  signed 
with  initials  “EHC.”  McKellar 
didn’t  read  Crump’s  letter  as 
ordered,  but  instead  read  his 
own  prepared  speech  without 
deviation,  and  had  the  letter 
printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

A  sample  paragraph  of  the 
Crump  letter  reads; 

“The  honeymoon  of  this  lying, 
corroding,  crowd  of  murderers 
of  character  is  over.  ’Their  swill 
barrel  is  empty;  they  have 
scraped  the  bottom  of  the  gar¬ 
bage  can.” 

McKellar  defended  Crump, 
saying; 

'Alleged'  Transaction 

“There  is  no  finer  man  in  our 
State,  or  in  America,  for  that 
matter,  than  Mr.  Crump.  His 
father  belonged  to  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  Virginia  families 
at  Fredericksburg.  His  mother 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  women 
whom  I  ever  knew.  I  knew  her 
in  her  later  years,  and  she  was 
a  very  beautiful  woman  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death  at  more 
than  90  years  of  age.  She  was 
highly  educated  and  well  in¬ 
form^.  She  was  charitable, 
kind,  and  intelligent.  She  was 
one  of  the  finest  women  in  our 
country. 

“Mr.  Crump  married  one  of 
the  leading  society  girls  of  Mem¬ 
phis  who  belong^  to  one  of  its 
best  families,  and  is  herself  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  attractive, 
and  splendid  of  women.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Crump’s  family  life  has 
been  very  beautiful,  and  their 
children  are  of  the  same  kind  as 
are  their  parents.  Mr.  Crump 
and  all  his  family  have  been 
successful  in  business.  They 
have  stood  at  the  very  highest 
level  in  social  life,  as  well  as  in 
financial  life,  and  are  good, 
honest-to-God  American  citi¬ 
zens.” 

’The  Senator  then  asserted 
Evans  “allegedly  bought”  the 


Nashville  daily  some  years  ago 
from  the  government  which  had 
acquired  its  stocks  and  bonds 
through  RFC  loans  to  a  bank. 
At  that  time,  he  said,  Evans  was 
working  for  the  government. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact.”  McKel¬ 
lar  said,  ‘"There  were  persons  not 
on  the  inside,  not  working  for 
the  government,  not  in  ’the 
know’  so  to  speak,  who  v<‘ry 
much  desired  to  bid  on  that 
paper  and  had  money  with  which 
to  buy  it  and  were  willing  to 
give  a  higher  price  than  was 
obtained  from  Evans,  but  some¬ 
how,  in  some  way,  they  were 
kept  from  bidding  on  it. 

“I  have  it  on  highest  authority 
that  one  and  perhaps  two  other 
persons  were  willing  to  pay  at 
least  $800,000  for  the  paper  and 
Evans  bought  it  for  $600,000  and 
these  men  were  told  that  the 
government  was  interested  in 
Evans’  getting  the  paper.” 

He  charged  Evans  had  Perry 
“write  a  book  denouncing  Mr. 
Crump  and  me — the  book  being 
filled  with  arrant  and  infamous 
falsehoods  from  beginning  to 
end.” 

Evans  was  president  of  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.  when  he  purchased  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  had  not  been  with 
the  government  for  some  time 
prior  to  that.  He  was  for  a  time 
fourth  assistant  postmaster  gen¬ 
eral. 

■ 

Hooper  Service  to  Rote 
Smaller  Cities 

C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.,  radio  listen¬ 
ing  measurement  service,  has 
announced  a  plan  for  a  “mid¬ 
way  step”  involving  “samplings” 
of  audiences  in  population  areas 
between  2,500  and  25,000. 

This  is  an  extension  of  the 
current  Hooper  “89-City  Report” 
which  samples  a  cross-section  of 
cities  ranging  from  the  largest 
down  to  25,000  population  and, 
Mr.  Hooper  pointed  out.  is  not 
to  be  a  substitute  for  “Network 
Hooperatings,”  which  the  trade 
terms  “popularity  ratings”  be¬ 
cause  they  are  based  on  samples 
taken  under  conditions  of  uni¬ 
form  four-network  competition. 

Post-war  extension  to  rural 
communities  and  emergence  of 
eventuai  “Nationai  Circulation 
Ratings”  is  the  Hooper  firm’s 
stated  objective,  namely  a  serv¬ 
ice  furnishing  ratings  based  on 
sampling  of  the  nation’s  total 
population. 
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Red  Face 
Not  in  Photo 

San  Dnco,  Cal.,  Feb.  28--a 
newspaper  photograph  helptd 
disprove  the  claim  of  a  but  m- 
cident  victim  that  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  such  severe  injuries  she 
was  bedridden  for  15  days. 

’The  woman,  suing  the  Su 
Diego  Electric  Railway  Co.  f« 
$12,000,  was  somewhat  embar 
rassed  when  the  company  pn- 
duced  in  court  a  picture  in  the 
San  Diego  Tribune-Sun,  takn 
five  days  after  the  accident 
showing  her  registering  for  t 
vocational  school  course.  Tb 
judge  dismissed  her  claim. 

Canada  Opens  New 
Short-wave  Station 

A  new  short-wave  transmitter 
described  as  the  “last  word"  hu 
begun  operation  near  Sackville 
N.  B.,  under  direction  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp 

’The  transmitter,  using  call  let¬ 
ters  CHTA,  is  being  used  to  send 
news  and  entertainment  to  Ca¬ 
nadians  in  the  armed  forces 
overseas,  for  the  present.  Three 
separate  directional  antenna  sys¬ 
tems  are  to  be  erected,  one  to 
Britain,  Western  Europe,  and 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  the  only  beam  now  in  opera¬ 
tion;  one  to  South  America,  and 
the  third  to  Africa. 

The  three  beams  will  be  so 
designed  that  by  reversing  radia¬ 
tion,  programs  can  be  easily  di¬ 
rected  also  to  Asia,  Australia, 
and  other  points. 
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THAT  $10,497,000  , 

MONTHLY  PAYROLL! 

The  anewer  is  easy — it  ao  appre-  I 
priatlon  cannot  spread  out  oTcr 
the  10  leadinar  cities,  then  Oreeat-  < 
boro’s  ABC  City  and  Retail  Zones, 
representing  the  No.  2.  two-Stils 
market  in  retail  sales,  populatioa,  | 
etc.,  solves  the  problem. 

It  is  the  County  Seat — an  indua 
trial,  educational  and  Ineuranoi 
center.  Many  sreat  industries,  nt- 
tionally  famous,  employ  over  lit.- 
000  workers,  earning  $10,407,000 
monthly. 

These  two  alert,  impular,  home- 
news-flrait  newspapers  oHer  cover- 
ace  where  45%  of  the  total  tales 
are  contained. 
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"The  airplane  already  has 
started  an  interchange  of 
poods,  services  and  mon¬ 
ies  between  regions  hith¬ 
erto  inaccessible.  It  can 
revolutionize  commerce 
worldwide,  and  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  U.  S.  with 
greater  employment.” 

*  T.  E.  BRANIFF 


39,000,000  people  keep  the  wheels 
'  of  U.  S.  wartime  industry  turning.  Expanded 
air  transportation  will  help  maintain  this 
level  of  employment  after  the  war  by  stimulating  new 
commerce  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  this  end,  Braniff  Airways,  Inc.,  and 
Aerovias  Brani£f,  S.  A.,  propose  a  system  of  coordinated  air 
service  for  our  hemisphere.  The  routes  planned  ' 

will  develop  trade  between  the  Americas, 
stimulate  production  and  distribution,  and  assist 
in  maintaining  the  full  employment 
that  will  benefit  us  all. 


AD  BUREAU  PLAN 

EVEN  though  Its  original  financial  goal 
has  not  quite  been  attained  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  has  shown  good  Judgment  in  deciding 
to  proceed  with  its  Expansion  Plan.  The 
endorsement  of  664  daily  newspapers,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  leaders  in  the  newspaper 
advertising  field,  is  positive  proof  that  the 
plan  has  merit  and  is  worth  backing. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  thinking  of 
those  newspapers,  large  and  small,  that 
have  not  subscribed  to  the  plan.  Perhaps 
they  honestly  feel  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  plan,  that  it  is  inadequate 
or  ill-conceived.  But  we  have  not  heard 
one  word  of  criticism.  What  then  is  their 
reason  for  holding  back  in  this  proposition 
to  sell  newspaper  advertising  as  it  has 
never  been  sold  before  for  the  benefit  of  all 
newspapers? 

Under  this  plan  all  newspapers  will,  in 
time,  reap  the  reward  of  concerted  effort. 
Surely,  no  newspaper  would  ride  the  gravy 
train  deliberately  and  let  others  do  all  the 
work. 

A  good  selling  job  can  be  done  with  the 
$621,000  budget  as  it  now  stands.  The  per¬ 
formance  should  be  infinitely  better  than 
that  turned  out  under  the  old  $400,000 
budget.  But  it  would  be  still  better  if  all 
newspapers  participated  financially  to  pay 
their  share  of  a  $750,000  to  $1,000,000 
budget. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  not  plucked  out 
of  a  hat.  It  is  developed  in  this  era  of  com-  ' 
petition  only  by  aggressive  selling  and  it 
takes  a  lot  of  money  to  build  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  do  that.  ‘ 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

"A  NICE  TRY”  is  the  proper  comment  to 
the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  in 
Mexico  City  to  obtain  approval  of  a  free¬ 
dom  of  information  resolution  at  the 
Chapultepec  Conference.  The  measure 
proposed  by  the  U.  S.  group  was  by  no 
means  strong  or  broad  enough,  but  it  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  However, 
advices  from  the  conference  indicate  it  will 
not  be  passed. 

Three  points  were  emphasized  in  the 
suggested  resolution: 

That  all  countries  in  the  hemisphere 
should  take  steps  to  provide  to  all  cor¬ 
respondents  the  right  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  freely  wherever  they  choose; 

That  correspondents  and  others  should 
be  free  to  transmit  that  information  abroad 
without  undue  control  by  official  sources;' 

That  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
should  not  only  do  what  they  can  to  assure 
these  two  freedoms  in  the  hemisphere  but 
also  work  together  to  secure  the  same 
advantages  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

This  resolution  would  interfere  with  the 
current  practices  of  some  of  the  Latin 
American  republics — Argentina,  Brazil  and 
others.  Naturally,  they  would  not  approve. 
If  the  official  approach  fails  in  Mexico  City', 
and  also  at  San  Francisco,  as  it  might  very 
well,  to  attain  this  freedom,  how  do-  we 
accomplish  it? 

We  think  the  Inter-American  Press  Asso-x 
ciation,  properly  organized  and  operated, 
might  do  it  in  time,  at  least  for  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 


My  times  are  in  Thy  hand:  deliver  me  from 
the  hand  of  mine  enemies,  and  from  them 
that  persecute  me. — Psalm,  XXXI;  15. 


RACE  DISCRIMINATION 

THE  government  of  this  country,  or  any 
other  country,  cannot  legislate  away 
the  racial  or  religious  prejudices  and 
opinions  of  the  people,  however  strong 
or  weak  they  might  be.  Only  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  through  the  school  and 
church  will  promote  racial  and  religious 
tolerance.  Human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  a  few  laws  on  the  books  may  force 
the  people  to  comply  if  the  penalties  are 
severe,  but  never  will  it  correct  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  opinions  carried  within.  And 
such  smoldering  feelings  are  dangerous. 

The  Ives-Quinn  anti-discrimination  bill 
probably  will  become  law  in  New  York 
State.  It  sets  up  a  permanent  commission 
charged  with  the  duty  of  wiping  out  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  creed,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  and  makes  some  discriminatory 
practices  followed  by  employers,  labor 
unions  or  employment  agencies  unlawful. 
This  is  a  ponderous  task,  but  the  commis¬ 
sion  might  be  successful.  It  will  not  be 
successful  if  it  believes  that  by  forcing 
people  to  hire,  or  work  with,  other  people 
of  different  color  or  religion  it  is  going  to 
wipe  out  whatever  prejudices  might  exist 
in  their  minds.  In  our  opinion,  it  will 
make  those  prejudices  more  volatile. 

Rep.  Walter  A.  Lynch  of  New  York  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  that  would  bar  from  the  mails 
all  papers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  period¬ 
icals,  books,  pictures  and  writings  of  any 
kind  containing  any  defamatory  and  false 
statements  which  tend  to  expose  persons 
designated,  identified,  or  characterized  by 
race  or  religion  to  hatred,  contempt,  ridi¬ 
cule  or  obloquy. 

What  a  muddle  that  bill  would  put  the 
Post  Office  Department  in!  It  amounts 
to  a  national  libel  law  and  the  Post  Office 
would  be  flooded  with  the  same  kind  of 
nuisance  suits  that  besiege  newspapers  in 
the  local  courts.  Every  state  has  libel 
laws  that  protect  citizens  from  false  and 
defamatory  statements  in  print.  There  is 
no  need  to  give  the  Postmaster  General 
authority  to  make  snap  judgments  under 
this  law. 

Racial  and  religious  tolerance  can  only 
be  obtained  through  enlightenment  and 
understanding.  The  latter  cannot  be 
crammed  down  the  people’s  throats  like  so 
many  income  tax  laws.  Education  is  the 
answer,  and  we  believe  the  press  of  this 
country  can  assist  in  that  education. 


RED  CROSS  SUGGESTION 

MARCH  is  Red  Cross  Month.  Support  of 
this  organization  is  considered  so  vital 
by  civilian  and  governmental  groups  that 
requests  to  advertisers  for  support  of  war 
effort  campaigns  have  been  suspended  for 
this  month  to  enable  the  full  force  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  country  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Red  Cross  fund  raising  drive. 

Newspaper  men  do  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  great  work  the  Red  Cron 
is  doing  in  this  war.  Our  editors  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  necessity  for  publicizini 
the  Red  Cross  drive  in  their  columns. 

Getting  the  support  of  advertisers  is  a 
more  difficult  problem,  particularly  in  the 
retail  field. 

At  a  meeting  of  newspaper  advertising 
executives  in  New  York  Wednesday  at  Red 
Cross  headquarters  Harold  Goldman,  adve^ 
tising  manager  of  the  Neio  York  Sun,  sug¬ 
gested  a  simple  method  to  keep  all  retailers 
aware  of  the  need  for  Red  Cross  mention 
in  their  copy  during  March.  He  said  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  for  each  news¬ 
paper  to  carry  a  Red  Cross  emblem  and 
slogan  on  the  top  of  their  advertising 
proofs  with  a  suggestion  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  each  retailer  insert  this  copy  in 
his  regular  advertising.  The  emblem  and 
slogan  could  be  changed  four  times  during 
the  four  weeks  in  March  giving  more 
punch  to  the  drive.  Thus,  every  retail  ad¬ 
vertiser  would  be  reminded  of  the  Red 
Cross  appeal  every  time  he  okayed  a  proof 
for  insertion. 

This  idea  is  too  good  to  confine  it  to  New 
York  City.  Every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  climb  aboard  that  band  wagon  at 
practically  no  expense  to  themselves.  It 
will  not  increase  linage  during  these 
months  of  paper  shortage,  but  it  will  in¬ 
crease  the  linage  devoted  to  the  Red  Cross 
which  is  necessary,  and  which  will  reflect 
favorably  on  every  advertiser  and  news¬ 
paper  participating. 

ANSWER  TO  CRITICS 

“BUSINESS  interest,  loosely  condemned  u 
‘vested  interests,’  and  then  bracketed 
with  Satan’s  forces  as  money-grubbers  and 
self-seekers,  are  all  today  under  attack  in 
some  quarters.  Newspapers  are  particularly 
castigated  as  being  in  the  forefront  of  those 
actuated  by  the  ‘profit  motive.’  These  con¬ 
demnations  of  profits  are  usually  somewhat 
airy  and  they  almost  always  come  from 
people  who  have  never  made  any. 

“But  just  as  I  would  lay  it  down  that 
our  new^apers  attempt  to  be  disinter¬ 
ested  seekers  of  the  public  good,  so  would 
I  lay  it  down  that  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
them  pay.  We  do  not  descend  from  our 
conception  of  public  interest  in  making 
them  pay, 

“Rather  do  we  believe  that  the  healthy 
newspapers  are  those  which  the  public 
appreciate  and  spend  money  in  and  make 
pay.  I  do  not  know  what  our  critics 
would  do  with  the  newspapers  that 
couldn’t  pay.  They  would  certainly  fall 
under  various  influences  in  the  search  for 
subsidies  and  gifts,  and  personally  I  would 
greatly  prefer  not  to  be  serving  on  them.” 

Sir  Keith  Murdoch, 
Melbourne  Herald. 
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mention _ 

PON  G.  KEELER  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Loa  An- 
BtUi  Herald  &  Express,  has 
appointed  vice-publisher. 
David  W.  Hearst,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  has  taken  Keeler’s 
former  post  as  general  manager. 
Victor  F.  Dunsmore,  formerly 
usociate  business  manager,  has 
been  named  business  manager. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Mr.  Schroth  has 
been  active  in  behalf  of  the  Red 
Cross  fund-raising  campaigns 
and  the  six  War  Bond  drives. 

E.  D.  Lambright,  editorial  di- 
rwtor  of  the  Tampa  ( Fla. )  Trib¬ 
une,  was  given  an  achievement 
award  for  “distinguished  service 
to  journalism  and  to  the  city 
and  state”  by  the  Tampa  branch. 
National  League  of  Penwomen 
at  a  recent  “celebrity  dinner.” 

Waldo  Lincoln  Cook,  veteran 
editor  of  the  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 
Republican,  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday  at  his  desk  last  week. 

R.  C.  Wright,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C. )  Record,  suffered  a 
heart  attack  recently  and  is  re¬ 
cuperating  slowly  after  hospital¬ 
ization  at  Ocala,  Fla. 

Department  heads  presented  a 
large  floral  bouquet  to  Frank 
G.  Huntress,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. ) 
News  and  Express,  on  his  75th 
birth  anniversary  Feb.  24. 

J.  David  Stern,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  was  cited  for  his  cru¬ 
sading  for  minority  groups  and 
awarded  an  achievement  certifi¬ 
cate  recently  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Afro-American.  He  was 
one  of  10  persons  placed  on  its 
1944  honor  roll. 

Marshall  Field,  Chicago  Sun 
editor  and  publisher,  was  among 
those  honored  by  the  National 
Negro  Museum  and  Historical 
Foundation,  Inc.,  as  a  part  of 
Negro  History  Week.  Field  was 
cited  for  “a  new  and  democratic 
voice  in  American  journalism.” 

Franklin  B.  Rogger,  general 
manager  of  the  Polish  Every¬ 
body’s  Daily  Publishing  Co.,  Biff- 
falo.  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Niagara  Fron¬ 
tier  Printers’  Assn. 


In  The  Business  Office 


LeROY  NEWMYER.  Toledo 

Blade  classified  advertising 
manager  for  16  years,  has  been 
named  promotion  director,  a 
newly  created  position.  He  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  and  the  Washington 
Timet.  Newmyer’s  assistant 
pBD  Jarvie,  will  become  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 

Roselle  Stevens  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising 
n^ager  of  the  Atlantic  City 
IN.  J.)  World.  She  was  former- 
iy  classified  manager  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News 
and  earlier  on  the  staff  of  the 


Chicago  Tribune  and  Denver 
Post. 

D.  H.  Wagner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Spokane  ( Wash. ) 
Spokesman  -  Review,  succeeding 
E.  E.  Clark,  who  has  become 
circulation  manager  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Farm  Trio. 
Frank  Hoffman  and  William 
Child  have  been  put  in  charge 
of  Spokane  city  circulation. 

Sally  Noosa.  classified  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  has  been  promoted 
to  superintendent  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  room. 

Lyle  Finch,  assistant  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  News,  in  February  cele¬ 
brated  a  quarter  century  of  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  newspaper. 

Edward  H.  O’Mara  has  joined 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of  the 
United  States  News.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  vice-picsldent  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  O’Mara  &  Orsmbee,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives.  Win 
Mather  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  the 
United  States  News  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Detroit.  He  former¬ 
ly  had  his  own  magazine  list  in 
Detroit  and  recently  was  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Wayne 
County  Salvage  Committee. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

EDWIN  J.  LEBHERZ.  for  many 

years  day  city  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  ( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express, 
has  become  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
He  left  the  Courier-Express  city 
desk  in  1939  when  he  took  over 
that  paper’s  Washington  bureau. 
At  the  same  time  he  retired  as 
an  officer  in  the  Naval  militia 
unit  in  Buffalo.  In  1941,  the 
Navy  recalled  him  to  active 
duty,  and  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  he  served  until  March, 
1943,  when  he  returned  to  Buf¬ 
falo. 

Edward  W.  McCarthy,  former 


Buffalo  Evening  News  reporter.  I 
has  resigned  from  the  News  I 
radio  station,  WBEN,  to  work  1 
full  time  at  the  Curtiss  Airplane  | 
Divsn.,  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.  In  I 
addition  to  his  war  plant  job,  he  ' 
is  turning  out  two  early  morn-  I 
ing  newscasts  for  WEBR.  the  | 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  station. 

Leslie  N.  Ford,  police  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  15  years,  has  resigned  to 
devote  full  time  to  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  an  employe  newspaper 
at  the  Kenmore  plant,  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corp.  Joseph  Slotkin, 
writer  for  the  Buffalo  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Courier-Express. 

Kitty  Gelhorn  has  joined 
PM’s  Sunday  picture  news  sec¬ 
tion  as  an  associate  editor.  Don¬ 
ald  Ross,  formerly  on  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  PM  city  staff. 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  and 
columnist  for  the  New  York 
Mirror,  has  signed  a  contract 
with  Random  House  for  a  primer 
of  horse  racing  in  America.  He 
is  also  to  do  the  chapter  on 
sports  in  a  Simon  &  Schuster 
while-you-were-away  symposium 
of  well-known  writers,  intended 
to  bring  service  men  up  to  date. 

Paul  Gallico,  former  sports 
editor  and  columnist  for  the  New 
York  News,  is  being  replaced 
temporarily  on  the  American 
Theater  Wing  sports  committee, 
arranging  visits  of  sports  not¬ 
ables  to  service  men’s  hospitals, 
by  John  Kieran,  who  resigned 
recently  as  New  York  Sun  col¬ 
umnist. 

Mario  Silveira  started  re¬ 
cently  as  an  editor  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  La  Prensa  Asociado  news 
desk  in  New  York.  A  native  of 
Uruguay,  he  has  lived  in  the 
U.S.  for  more  than  10  years  and 
has  extensive  news  experience, 
including  work  in  both  NBC  and 
CBS  newsrooms  in  New  York. 

Ann  Combs  Wolf,  formerly 
promotion  manager  and  public 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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THOMAS  L. 
STOKES 
HEADS 
FOR 

EUROPE 


I  Thomas  L.  Stokes  is  soon 
I  heading  for  Europe  to  write 
I  a  special  three-weeks’  series 
jon  the  controversial  Army 
supply  question. 

Stokes,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  recently  recognized 
|by  the  Washington  corres¬ 
pondents  themselves  as 
''the  best  all  around  corres¬ 
pondent,”  may  be  counted 
upon,  in  his  daily  cables, 
to  turn  out  a  first-hand 
jseries  of  first  importance. 


To  place  your  order  for 
[this  series  please  wire  to 
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relations  director  for  Harper’s 
Bazaar,  has  Joined  the  European 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  via  her  1944  stint  as 
newswriter  with  the  military  as¬ 
signment  desk.  Psychological 
Warfare  Divn.,  OWI,  in  London. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Patterson, 
daughter-in-law  of  Capt.  J.  M. 
Patterson,  president  of  the  New 
York  News,  has  started  work  in 
the  News  editorial  department  as 
a  copy  girl. 

Noel  McCarry,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  News  staff,  has 
been  relea.sed  by  the  Army  and 
has  accepted  a  post  with  the 
Pittsburgh  INS  bureau. 

Sam  Hood,  Harrisburg  Patriot 
reporter,  has  accepted  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Jeannette  Seneff,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  reporter  and  for¬ 
merly  fa<^hion  editor  of  the  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
has  resigned  to  become  editor  of 
the  Cameg'e  Institute’s  bulletin. 
Raymond  Walsh,  recently  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  from  the 
Army,  has  Joined  the  Post- 
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Gazette  Jeannltte  Jena,  who 
was  in  charge  of  fashions  and 
rationing  news,  has  resigned. 

Ernie  Richter  has  resigned  as 
an  assistant  on  the  city  desk  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Ephraim  Gorenstein,  of  the 
news  staff,  is  recovering  in  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Philadelphia, 
from  a  serious  illness. 

Albert  E.  Swank,  who  has 
Just  been  honorably  discharged 
after  three  years  as  flight  in¬ 
structor  at  Randolph  Field  and 
Cimmaron  Field,  Okla.,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  L.  J.  Miner,  resigned,  as 
secretary-manager  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Press  Assn. 

Carl  W.  Deitemeyer  has  been 
named  farm  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  succeeding 
Carlyle  Hodgkin  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  work  with  the  Farmers 
Union  at  Denver.  Dietemeyer 
has  been  an  extension  agent  for 
two  counties  in  Nebraska.  He 
will  have  headquarters  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb. 

Lt.  Lee  C.  Erhard,  managing 
editor  on  leave  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  has  received  a 
medical  discharge  from  the  Navy 
and  is  to  resume  his  position  on 
the  World.  Lt.  Erhard  had  been 
aviation  editor  and  city  editor 
of  the  World  prior  to  his  promo¬ 
tion  in  1941. 

Roy  W.  Dykstra,  business 
news  editor  of  the  SprinqHeld 
(Mass.)  Union,  is  a  candidate 
for  election  by  the  city  council 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
public  works. 

Jack  Sinclair,  state  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Hartford  ( Mich. )  Day 
Spring.  Donald  F.  Schram, 
flnancial  editor  and  former  state 
editor,  will  return  to  the  state 
de.sk. 

W.  J.  Raridan,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  reporter,  was 
spokesman  for  the  “home  town 
press”  in  the  recent  “Halls  of 
Montezuma”  radio  program 
broadcast  nationallv  from  the 
San  Diego  Marine  Corps  Base. 

Forrest  Warren,  columnist 
and  renorter  of  the  San  Dfego 
(Cal.)  Union  for  20  years,  has  re- 
siened  to  assume  public  relations 
duties  for  a  downtown  San 
Diego  department  store. 

Edward  W.  Koehler,  formerly 
of  NEA-Acme  and  of  the  KYA- 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  Clock 
News,  has  Joined  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  of  INS  as  night 
local  news  editor. 

Margaret  Holford.  former  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  on  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  has  Joined  the  AP 
bureau  at  San  Francisco  as  cable 
librarian,  replacing  Jeannette 
Huston,  who  resigned  because 
of  illness. 

.Jennings  J.  Phillips.  Jr.,  Salt 
Lake  City  correspondent  for  INS 
and  local  representative  of 
Braun  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  fund 
drive — a  campaign  to  raise  $50.- 
000  among  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  firms  for  advertising  and 
other  activities  of  the  chamber. 

Tom  Evans,  recently  granted  a 
medical  discharge  from  the 
Navy,  where  he  served  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (Jg),  has  rejoined  the 
staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune. 


Pete  Norton,  after  two  years 
with  Naval  Intelligence,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tampa  <  Fla. )  Tribune. 

Ben  E.  Adams,  former  state 
news  editor  of  the  Macon  ( Ga. ) 
Telegraph,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  of  the 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau  News. 

James  Fowler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sarasota  ( Fla. )  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  has  Joined  the  U.P. 
bureau  in  Atlanta,  as  has  Harry 
F.  Young,  formerly  with  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Brown  Turner,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean's  copy  desk  staff,  has  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Louisville  ( Ky. ) 
Courier  Journal. 

Oliver  L’Ami  has  Joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  West 
Coast  Advocate  at  Port  Alberni. 
B.  C.  He  has  been  serving  with 
the  RCAF  as  a  PRO  for  the  past 
four  years  and  prior  to  that  was 
with  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star- 
Phoenix. 


With  The  Colors 

COL.  JULIUS  KLEIN,  former 
reporter  on  the  old  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  was  recently 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  exceptional  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  The  former  newspaper 
man  is  commanding  officer  of  a 
quartermaster  group  and  port 
commander  of  an  important 
Army  base  in  the  South  Pacific. 
He  was  aide  to  Lt.  Gen.  Roy  D. 
Keehn  ( retired ) ,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Hearst 
newspapers,  when  the  latter  was 
commanding  general  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  National  Guard  ( now  U.  S. 
Army  33rd  Infantry  Divn.). 

T/5  David  Anderson,  former 
Chicago  Sun  reporter,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press  section  of  Allied 
Force  Headquarters  in  Rome. 
Cpl.  Anderson  is  assigned  to  tell 
the  story  of  individuals  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater. 


Cfl.  Robert  E.  Forbes,  forr 
Detroit  Times  insurance  man, 
ger,  has  been  missing  In  actio 
in  Germany  since  Dec.  21.  At*-1 
tached  to  a  field  artillery  unlt,.^ 
he  went  overseas  in  1944.  Prevl*^ 
ously  in  the  circulation  depart* 
ment,  he  had  risen  from  carrier  . 
to  branch  circulation  manager, 
then  switched  to  insurance. 

Second  Lt.  T.  Dixon  Holla- 
day,  Jr.,  former  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  police  reporter,  haa 
graduated  from  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corps’  OCS,  New  Orleans 
Army  Air  Base,  and  gone  ta 
Boston  for  further  orders. 

Lt.  Harry  M.  Stoll,  former 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  reported  missing  in  ac¬ 
tion  since  November,  1943,  in  a 
mission  over  New  Cluinea,  hat 
been  awarded  the  Army  Air 
Medal.  The  medal  was  received 
on  his  behalf  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Peter  J.  Shovlin. 

Pfc.  Paul  V.  Harris,  former 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  hospitalized  some¬ 
where  in  the  Pacific  after  being 
through  the  thick  of  the  fighting 
at  Guam  and  Leyte  with  the 
77th  Divn. 

Bob  Hess,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  photographer  before  he 
became  a  Marine  officer,  hat 
been  returned  from  active  du^ 
overseas  to  the  base  at  Cherry 
Hill.  N.  C. 

Sgt.  George  A.  Kurz,  former 
reporter  for  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call  and  Chronicle,  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington  receiving  indoctrination 
as  a  Marine  Corps  combat  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Capt.  Arthur  Engel,  formerly 
of  the  Washington  Post,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Chicago  as  Marine 
Corps  PRO  for  the  16-state  Mid¬ 
west  area,  has  been  assigned  to 
Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimltz’s  staff 
in  the  Pacific  and  will  leave  for 
overseas  duty  March  20. 

Lt.  James  Patterson,  son  of 
Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  president 
of  the  New  York  News,  who  wai 
briefly  a  copy  boy  with  the  Newt, 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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War  Ad  Council 
Ready  to  Launch 
Clothing  Drive 

Keyed  to  the  slogan,  “What 
Can  You  Spare  That  They  Can 
Wear?”  a  nationwide  advertising 
campaign  will  be  launched  in 
support  of  the  United  National 
Clothing  Collection,  April  1  to 
30,  which  seeks  150  million 
pounds  of  serviceable  used  cloth¬ 
ing  for  overseas  war  relief,  the 
War  Advertising  Council  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Opening  advertisement  in  the 
series,  for  which  sponsorship 
will  be  sought  by  local  business 
concerns  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country,  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  message  from  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  recently  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  collection  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt. 

“We  have  shown  what  Amer¬ 
icans  can  do  with  their  heads 
and  hands  in  producing  the  ships, 
planes,  guns,  tanks,  ammunition 
and  other  materiel  needed  to 
crush  the  Axis  hordes,”  Mr. 
Kaiser  declares.  “Now,  in  this 
month  of  April,  we  will  show 
what  Americans  can  do  with 
their  hearts  in  providing  the 
used  clothing  needed  to  relieve 
the  misery  and  suffering  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  war-torn 
countries.  .  .  .” 

Throughout  the  campaign  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  stress  the  des¬ 
perate  plight  of  125,000,000  in 
war-torn  Europe,  30,000,000  of 
them  children. 

Clothing  collected  during  the 
course  of  the  campaign  will  be 
distributed  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Campaign  materials  developed 
by  the  Council  in  cooperation 
with  the  OflBce  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  and  the  United  National 
Clothing  Collection  include 
newspaper  ads,  which  will  be 
available  in  mat  form;  215,000 
wall  and  window  posters;  200,000 
collection  depot  posters;  and 
600,000  identification  tags  for 
volunteer  workers.  Suggestions 
for  organizing  local  committees 
will  be  distributed  to  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Campaign  manager  for  the 
Council  is  Gordon  E.  Cole,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Can  Manufac¬ 
turers  Institute.  Benton  &  Bowles 
is  the  volunteer  advertising 
agency.  Douglas  Meldrum  is 
Council  staff  manager. 

■ 

Pittsburgh  Daily 
Accused  oi  Libel 

William  D.  Mansfield,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
Daily  News  and  a  former  Penn¬ 
sylvania  state  senator,  has  filed 
suit  for  libel  in  Pittsburgh  com¬ 
mon  pleas  court  against  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

No  statement  of  claims  was 
made,  but  the  McKeesport  News, 
in  reporting  the  action,  said:  i 
“The  basis  for  the  suit  is  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  appeared  in  the  I 
Post-Gazette  on  Feb.  20,  headed  < 
‘Six  Per  Cent  in  McKeesport,’  ! 
which  the  plaintiff  believes  is  ] 
libelous  ”  Damages  of  $25,000 
are  asked.  l 


PERSONALS 


Chandler  is  also  the  possesior 
of  the  Purple  Heart  with  oik 


SIZZLING  ADVICE 

“Don't  ration  courtesy"  is  the  car¬ 
dinal  principle  oi  these  shortage 
days  which  Elmer  Wheeler,  left, 
the  man  who  used  to  say  “Don't 
sell  the  steak — sell  the  sizzle!" 
would  hove  advertising  men  stress 
in  talks  with  merchants.  The  ad¬ 
vice  was  right  hot  oil  the  sizzler 
08  Wheeler  posed  with  Matt 
Meyer,  right,  president  oi  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Advertising 
Club. 

Lindsay  Named  Judge 
Oi  ANPA  Essay  Contest 

Edward  E.  Lindsay,  editor  of 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review,  has  been  named  by 
President  Lin  wood  I.  Noyes  to 
act  as  judge  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  1945  monograph  contest. 

The  topic,  “'The  Public’s  Re¬ 
sponsibility  in  Maintaining  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,”  was  an¬ 
nounced  following  the  1944 
ANPA  convention.  The  winner 
is  to  receive  a  gold  medal  and 
$500  cash  award,  and  a  medal  in 
replica  will  also  be  given  to  the 
school,  college  or  department  of 
journalism  in  which  the  winning 
student  is  enrolled.  Second  and 
third  prizes  will  be  awarded 
upon  the  judge’s  decision. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  native  of 
Decatur,  Ill.,  and  attended  Milli- 
ken  University  there.  He  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  in  1923. 
During  World  War  I  he  served 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers 
Corps.  He  is  a  member  of  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  and  belongs  to  the 
Decatur  Club  and  National  Press 
Club  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

U.P.  Names  Harrison 
To  Post  in  Capital 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
Unit^  Press,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Alfred  F.  Harri¬ 
son  as  special  representative 
with  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  his  new  capacity,  Har¬ 
rison  will  deal  with  both 
newspaper  and  radio  business 
activities.  Prior  to  the  new  ap¬ 
pointment  he  was  manager  of 
radio  sales,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

Harrison  joined  U.P.  in  1914. 
Six  years  later  he  was  appointed 
general  sales  manager. 

In  1923  he  left  U.P.  to  become 
business  manager  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press.  He  sold  to  WBZ, 
Boston,  the  first  leased  news  re¬ 
port  for  radio.  During  the  next 
five  years  he  extended  his  com¬ 
pany’s  radio  activities,  then  re- 


Ed  Hannigan,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 


jggf  cluster.  Before  being  sent 
_ continued  from  page  European  front,  he  tiok 

'To.,!,  part  in  the  invasion  of  Atta  H* 
has  gone  overseas  with  the  Tank  attached  to  an  infantry  unit 

Corps.  gQP  Allison,  on  military  leav* 

ScT.  Leonard  Sii«th  copy  assistant  sports  editor  of  th« 
reader  for  the  News  phoenix  (Ariz. )  Gazette,  hu 

before  he  enter^  the  Army  in  jjggjj  awarded  the  Expert  In- 
August,  .  1942  aUcr  22  months  f^ntryman  Badge.  He  is  stationed 
overseas  furloughed  in  New  ^amp  San  Luis  Obispo  Cal 
York  and  awaits  reassignment 
at  Miami.  As  a  combat  corre- 

spondent  he  was  cited  for  cover-  WedClmg  SellS 

age  of  the  evacuation  of  the  - -  _ 

wounded  French  from  Elba  last  mISS  LORETTA  McCLATCHY, 
June.  day  cable  editor  in  the  lire 

Hal  Weissman,  head  of  the  San  Francisco  bureau,  in  Feb- 
New  York  Mirror  night  sports  ruary  to  Lt.  (j.g. )  John  Goetz, 
desk,  is  now  in  France  with  the  USNR,  recently  returned  from 
infantry  and  Joe  Wall,  sports  13  months  overseas  duty.  Tht 
writer,  is  in  Belgium  and  has  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Leo  Mc- 
been  transferred  from  the  Signal  Clatchy,  San  Francisco  CoU- 
Corps  to  the  Public  Relations  Bulletin  editorial  writer,  and  a 
department  of  the  AAF.  member  of  the  well-known  Mc- 

Harold  Phelan,  Brooklyn  C^latchy  newspaper  clan,  pul^ 
Eagle  reporter,  reports  for  serv-  Ushers  of  the  Sacramento  Bet, 
ice  in  the  armed  forces  Feb.  27. ‘  Modesto  Bee  and  Fresno  Bee. 

ScT  Gregoire  D.  Hamilton,  Clark  Lore,  Salt  Lake  City 
former  reporter  on  the  Raleigh  Tribune  ^itorial  staffer,  to  Miss 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer  and  Barbara  Elggren  Feb.  14.  Lobb 
Asheville  Citizen  and  managing  served  several  months  with  tk; 
editor  of  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  joined 
Beacon,  is  at  Marine  Corps  head-  Tribune  soom  after  his  re- 
quarters  in  Washington  for  in-  lease. 

doctrination  as  a  combat  corre-  Georgia  Shuset,  of  U.P.’s  bu- 
spondent.  reau  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Ens. 

Maj.  Hal  I.  Leyshon,  former  John  Litwack  of  Buffalo,  now 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  station^  Philadelphia 

and  vice-president  and  general 

manager  of  station  WIOD,  has  ferred  to  the  Philadelphia  bu- 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  reau. 

medal  for  meritorious  achieve-  Ed  Hannigan,  staff  photogra- 
ment  in  connection  with  opera-  pher  of  the_  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
tions  against  the  enemy  Oct.  20  Times,  to  Miss  Corinne  E.  Vltt, 
to  Jan.  20  as  public  relations  R.N..  Feb.  4.  Both  are  residents 
ofiioer.  First  'Tactical  Air  Force,  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
in  Prance,  for  assuring  adequate 

coverage  of  all  activities.  Before  m  "  •  1 

entering  service  he  was  presi-  W  .*1 

dent  of  Hal  Leyshon  &  Asso-  ®  I  A  a 

ciates.  He  is  author  of  “Skyways  w  }  Jk  MMTJk  » 

to  Berlin.”  i  (  JA£a  | 

Sgt.  Jay  Rosenborg,  formerly  M  \  1 

with  the  U.P.  bureau  at  Salt  'E  J  •*  S 

Lake  City  and  the  San  Francisco  .ft  (  ^  ^ m  1 

Chronicle,  is  receiving  indoc-  J-***  |g 

trination  as  a  combat  corre-  y)  1 

spondent  at  Marine  Corps  Head-  a  y  v  S 

quarters  in  Washington.  ll  \  H 

Three  California  newspaper  k  \  v  »  || 

men  have  landed  in  the  same  \  || 

corner  of  the  fighting  front  in  g  i  g 

Euope:  Col.  Frank  Flaherty,  n  PRINT  IT  % 

former  managing  editor.  Eureka  A  J 

Humboldt  Times;  Maj.  Miller  IM  THE  WEST  1 

Holland,  former  U.P.  Coast  edi- 

tor,  and  Capt.  William  F.  'i  _  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ...  ft 

Knowland,  assistant  publisher,  ^  delay,  on  shipping  ^ 

Oakland  Tribune.  printed  material  to  the  West ...  & 

Lts.  Grant  Matthews  and  ;  v  send  us  the  copy,  mats  or  plates  a 
Albert^O’Dea^  USN,  iormerly^oj  ^  for  newspaper  circulars,  ^vertis-  | 

have  been  transferred  to  new  (r?  material,  western  editions.  ^ 
posts,  but  remain  on  sea  duty  in  We  print  and  ship  fast.  Black  or  ,  | 
the  Pacific.  r,.-  colors  on  newsprint.  Fast,  mod-  i  ; 

U^,^SoMhe^nS4;  em  equipment.  Write  or  wire  for  j 
cisco  News,  who  was  in  the  Nor-  samples  and  prices.  jj 

mandy  invasion,  is  now  on  over-  ^  \ 

seas  duty  in  the  Pacific.  i;  IV  1 

Lt.  Kenneth  L.  Bowen,  former  ‘iV  , 

managing  editor,  Redwood  City  ^  mM  —  1^ _ U  j 

(Cal.)  Tribune,  is  now  on  sea  ■wldVOllClICl  I 

duty  in  the  Pacific.  o  li-  l  ■  A 

^  ,  ifi  Publishers,  Inc.  9 

Maj.  Stedman  Chandler,  for-  •  r  i  n  •  9 

mer  promotion  manager  for  the  Vi'  notarf  rnnting  Spsclallstt  * 


PRINT  IT 
IN  THE  WEST 


Lts.  Grant  Matthews  and  ;  v  send  us  the  copy,  mats  or  plates 
Albert^O’Dea^  USN,  iormerly^oj  ^  for  newspaper  circulars,  ^vertis- 

have  been  transferred  to  new  (r?  material,  western  editions, 
posts,  but  remain  on  sea  duty  in  We  print  and  ship  fast.  Black  or 
the  Pacific.  r,.-  colors  on  newsprint.  Fast,  mod- 

U^,  oMhe^nS  “n  equipment.  Write  or  wire  for 

cisco  News,  who  was  in  the  Nor-  samples  and  prices, 
mandy  invasion,  is  now  on  over-  ^ 

seas  duty  in  the  Pacific.  i;  IV 

Lt.  Kenneth  L.  Bowen,  former  ‘iV 

managing  editor,  Redwood  City  ^  mM  —  1^ _ U 

(Cal.)  Tribune,  is  now  on  sea  IwldVOnCllCl 
duty  in  the  Pacific.  o  li-  l  ■ 

Maj.  Stedman  Chandler,  for-  fir  «  «  •  •  r  in* 

mer  promotion  manager  for  the  Kotarf  rnnting  Spsclnllstt 
Pacific  Coast  Divn.,  Bureau  of  2621  W.  54th  Street 
Advertising,  ANPA,  was  recently  to,  Angeles  43,  Calif. 


awarded  the  Silver  Star  at  mili¬ 
tary  ceremonies  held  in  the 
European  war  theater.  Maj. 
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\YANKS  OVERSEAS  ' 

ItO  hear  CROSBY 

f  play  DICK  TRACY 


rrs  murder 


Our  Annie 
Has  Nation 
in  a  Dither 

BV  JAMKS  8.  POOLEB 

rmrraa«un»ilu> 

Something  h«»  to  be  done — 


Dick  Trecy  it  comlnl 
1  way  of  Commend  I>trtor 
'ill-rMUeit  thow  .. 

I  tor  troopt 
vat.  Thotii*i^ 


I  Bor, 

’■'•dor. 
of  Shtorn,  , 
temo  k 

e  t(„ 

!??■  ’^•'t 


r  !*''•>'  '• « n,, 

l)'"  ‘"y  Am.rL 

t  ^boveh,.  1 

tel 

I’^lchNila 

'ipeon*  i 


Shudder  Queen 


but  quick — about  Mrm.  Bleat- 
lag  Harto 

Never  before  ha*  our  Or¬ 
phan  Annie  got  henelf  fouled 
up  tvitli  a  (tut,  tut.  Mr.  Pool¬ 
er)  like  Mra  BleaUng  Hart. 

It  was  bad  enough  when  the 
just  abased  the  poor  kid;  now.  to 
aU  appearances,  Mrs.  Bleating 
Hart  ia  a  murdereaa. 

little  ridldrea  have  ciiawed  I 
their  ttagemaUa  to  the  qihok.  j 
l*areaU  can’t  sleep  nights.  J 
,  When  people  can’t  sleep 
get  a  bad  habit  of  calUnr^M 
Detroit  Free  Preae. 

Oty  Editor  has  puUec* 
last  tvvo  tufts  of  hair 
fCSASua-  them  that  i* 


w  big^en  ^ 

ty  Edlt^  ^ 

^  IN  COMICS  MAKE  Jl 
THE  FRONT  RAGE,  ^ 
THE  RADIO,  MOVIES 
^'NEWS  COLUMNS/ 


ieh  of  1945"  wlU 
els’  *as80daUoD' 

^4  Casino  of  the 
a  Jan.  13.  but 
about  who  la, 
1944." 

t:e.  the  unkempt 
thru  episodes  o( 
[Hck  Tracy."  She. 
;r  for  the  honor 
I  quickly  closed, 
i  asked;  "Who. 


tonnation 

lag  Part’ 


,  "'«ir  ,VM  01 

i'™*  ««*bl,shi^‘p.^<«vn»,„, 


S  Sunti., 
Jf  •  who  a 

M  'Mn,  ih 
P  ••AbuiUT, 

^  0  lot  of  ■ 

■*•0/  Tht  c 
ooltOtb  attr, 


.■n>«  lad. 


IliisgA^ 

Daley* 

OltkTrWV.® 

»•  ”1! 

HollywoB*  ^ 
owmbd"  of  tb 
o«nM».  «  .t 

PAffotn'snce. 

lor  atonoo*  • 


.velO*'"* 


Moon  Mullins 
Gasoline  AUey 
Harold  Teen 
Smilin'  Jock 
Winnie  Winkle 
Terry  &  the  Pirates 
Smitty 
The  Gumps 
Dick  Tracy 
Little  Orphan  Annie 


ThbRearSewj 


By  tlWa 


.mmio'v 


.«lu*'vo'r 
Jbo  A"”^. 


I  O  THE  war  had  not  come  to  ta  andl 

Nnor  had  Hitler  been  sasasalnatad  by  ^ 
bogus  Santa  Claus  while  dotnf  huj 
Christinas  shopping,  nor  had  anyone  discord 
|.efed  perpetual  motion,  —none  of  these  'pos^ 
fjsibllities  had  come  to  paw-  though  it  well! 
• 'might  have  been  suspected  that  several  of 
I  them  had  happesMd.  from  the  high  state  of 
■  excitement  around  The  Journal  office,  with 
j  telephooee  clanging  tnoet  insistently  from 
,  I  morning  till  far  into  the  night,  and 
•  jone  after  another,  staggering  into  tlie  place 
f  j  under  burdens  of  letters  and  poetal  cards. 

^  I  from  young  and  old,  tome  conrtoous,  some 
I  insulting,  some  suppliant,  sonse  threetentogg 
.  ^  all  quite  definite  and  positive  by  way  of  ft* 

^  j  tnonstranoe. 

'  The  Journal  merely  had  omitted  a  few 
* !  favorite  comk  stripe  for  e  day  or  two! 


Vd  09  Afmim, 

1  wish  thoM  .Ur.  who  did  “Dick  Tney"  on  Comm^ 
rVrfonnance.  would  repeat  it  at  the  SImne  Aodit^am 
and  charge  .admission  to  civilians.  They’d  bou^ 

The  hardest  working  sttr  was  roosical  condoctor  Mereditn 
WlUaaa.  T^  next,  two  sound/ men.  Then  came  the  stare— 
Bing,  Bob.  Frankie,  Dinah.  What  a  chaseie  tUt  gula 
gotT  Too  bad  the  boys  can’t  have  a  picture  of  her  while 
they're  listening  to  the  record.  Case  DeWy,  ae  Grevm 
Gertie,  singing  "dang,  clang,  clang,  went  the  wagon 
wee  wooderfoL  The  by-pley  w^n  Btog  gave  a 
to  e  sailor  in  the  front  seat,  and  Bob  Hope  got  a  M  at 
it  and  took  it  away  fross  him,  wee  lost  on  the  audience, 
end  it  will  aleo  be  loot  on  the  record.  The  pictare  srae 
one  of  B^  in  long  underwear,  showing  qeite  a  pnimm 
and  the  flap  open  m  beck.  Yte,  he  retrieved  it  Only 
whet  be  doesn’t  know  is  that  e  few  more  copiee  are  out 
Special  lyrics  by  Jack  Breeke  were  awfully  fenny,  with 
and  Sullivsn  helping  e  lot  toe. _ 


FANEl  CARTOONS 

The  Neighbars, 
by  George  Clark 

Nuts  &  Jalts, 

by  Bill  Holman 


GET  THE  D»  I  IN  COMICS ! 

Far  proafs  and  prices,  write -phone -wire 


fnalkat  UfMdtf 
Mfi.  BlMtlac  H> 
iMV  Mfulou,  c*r« 
P*(«  2S. 
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PROMOTION 


Providence  Canteen 
Wins  Wide  Acclaim 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  POSTMAN  has  brought  so 

much  good  material  to  our 
desk  recently  that  we  hasten  to 
rush  it  on  without  delay. 

The  Providence  Conteen: 

LAST  spring  we  first  heard 

from  Pron^ot'on  'Manager  Ken 
Seibert  of  the  Providence  ( R.  I. ) 
Journal  and  Bulletin’s  valiant  ef¬ 
fort  to  meet  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  by  thousands  of  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  turned  loose 
on  the  city  on  leave  nights  with 
no  place  to  go  and  nothing  to  do. 
Then  from  a  marine  friend  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Quonset  a  few  miles 
down  the  bay  we  got  another 
glowing  report. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  the  can¬ 
teen’s  fame  has  been  spreading. 
But  only  when  the  postman 
brought  a  clever  accordion  post¬ 
card  folder  with  17  pictures  in 
it  did  we  really  understand  what 
was  happening. 

The  folder  isn’t  an  expensive 
Job.  We  assume  it’s  given  awav 
free  to  service  men  who  wish 
to  send  it  home.  ’There’s  space 
for  a  message.  The  postcard-size 
pictures  are  good  100-line  half¬ 
tones  probably  made  from  shots 
by  newspaper  photographers  and 
printed  in  a  good  local  Job  shop. 
Lively  and  human,  they  show 
the  kind  of  people  who  come  and 
what  they  do. 

’The  promotion  copy  consists 
of  a  picture  of  Jack  Martin,  can¬ 
teen  director  and  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  staff  writer,  plus  some  brief 
copy  on  the  activities  of  the  can¬ 
teen  since  it  began  December 
29,  1943.  There  is  also  a  page  of 
8-point  history  on  Providence 
and  Rhode  Island  ( they  take 
their  history  seriously  in  New 
England  1 .  All  in  all  it's  a  swell 
Job,  a  clever  idea,  and  one  we 
can  well  recommend. 

Post-War  in 

CAUTIOUS  Promotion  Manager 

Pierre  Martineau  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Apveal  and 
Press  -  Scimitar :  “Before  you 
poniard  this  booklet  neatly  with 
a  well-turned  New  York  bon 
mot.  let  me  say  that  our  reaction 
has  been  much  more  than  we 
hoped  for. . . .  Let  me  quote  from 
a  letter  I  received  from  J. 
Charles  Poe,  local  chairman  of 
our  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment: 

“  ‘Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  national 
CED  chairman,  has  been  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  this  Memphis  booklet 
and  these  stories  that  he  has 
telephoned  me  to  ask  for  5,000 
copies  .  .  .  for  use  all  over  the 
country.’ 

“The  Memphis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  also  obtained  2,000 
copies  to  send  to  manufacturers 
as  a  means  of  interesting  them 
in  locating  plants  in  Memphis. 
We  think  that  when  newspaper 
promotions  get  this  outside  help 
they  have  been  effective.” 


The  booklet,  an  8V4  x  11  offset 
Job,  consists  of  26  stories  of  the 
reconversion  plans  of  Memphis 
industries.  And  if  Mr.  Martineau 
imagined  that  we  were  going  to 
“poniard”  it  with  a  “well-turned 
New  York  bon  mot” — why.  he's 
entirely  mistaken.  We  never  do 
that.  It  isn’t  nice.  And  anyway, 
we'd  already  seen  a  copy  of  that 
booklet  and  decided  we  liked  it. 
It’s  an  enterprising  Job  from 
which  anvone  faced  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  problem  may  well  take  les¬ 
sons. 

Promotion  Teaching: 

COURT  CONLEE  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  has  lust  finished  a 
survey  of  the  teaching  of  promo¬ 
tion  in  American  schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  It  was  done  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  and  discloses  that  four 
im’vers't’es  out  of  21  replying 
( 36  queried )  offer  a  separate 
course  in  promotion,  two  do  not 
favor  such  a  development  at  all, 
and  the  balance  hand  out  sooth¬ 
ing  pap  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  all  for  it  and  give  the  subject 
consideration  in  connection  with 
other  activities. 

All  of  which,  of  course,  leads 
to  the  question,  “What  does  it 
take  to  make  a  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  man?” — which  we  may 
discuss  at  some  more  propitious 
time,  meanwhile  soliciting  your 
opinions  upon  the  subject. 

All  that  we  shall  observe  at 
present  is  that  promotion  is  as 
much  a  habit  of  mind  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  specific  skills,  and  that 
developing  this  habit  of  mind  in 
embryo  editors,  business  man¬ 
agers.  advertising  managers,  cir¬ 
culation  managers  and  publish¬ 
ers  is  mighty  important  to  the 
success  of  their  individual  enter¬ 
prises  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
American  press. 

How  would  you  go  about  de¬ 
veloping  a  habit  of  thinking? 

Pasadena  Paper  Salvage: 
FROM  Lee  Smith  of  the  Star- 
News  and  Post  in  the  Rose  Bowl 
city  come  the  clip  sheets  on  their 
paper  salyage  drive,  inspired 
partly  by  an  article  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  (Jan.  6,  p.  7).  A 
banner  was  put  up  as  a  prize  for 
the  leading  school  and  giyen 
heavy  publicity  in  the  new.spa- 
pers  to  keep  the  inter-school 
fight  at  fever  heat.  The  fact  that 
the  same  school  won  the  banner 
twice  is  expected  to  add  to  the 
heat  during  the  next  drive.  The 
last  one  wasn't  at  all  dismal, 
however — 251  tons  of  paper  in 
one  day  from  a  city  of  93,000 
people. 

Lee  rightly  comments  that  this 
shows  &e  tremendous  waste 
paper  potential  in  the  country. 
If  we  newspaper  men  really 
want  to  do  something  about  it. 
perhaps  here  is  an  answer  we 


can  all  apply  right  in  our  own 
cities. 

Roanoke  Market: 

BEAUTIFUL  typography,  paper 
stock  and  layout  characterize 
this  28-page  booklet  by  the 
Roanoke  ( Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News.  Production  was  by  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker  Company, 
newspaper  representatives.  The 
writing  and  charts  are  good  and 
the  only  mild  constructive  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  a  cream  stock 
might  have  been  slightly  better 
for  the  darker  halftones  than  the 
buff  used. 

d^rlalit  ^cleas 


Polio  Drive  Response 

A  DRIVE  sponsored  by  the 
Columbus  (Ga. )  Ledger  and 
Enquirer  netted  $34,000  for  the 
polio  fund.  Publisher  Maynard 
R.  Ashworth,  chairman  for  Mus¬ 
cogee  County,  reported  the  sum 
was  three  times  more  than  any 
previous  amount  collected.  Con¬ 
tributors  mailed  voluntarily  to 
the  newspaper  totaled  $9,035. 

Union  Publishers 
IN  A  goodwill  gesture.  Publisher 
A1  Alsgard  of  the  Powell  R*w-r 
( B.  C. )  Town  Crier  recently 
bowed  out  of  the  picture  and  let 
members  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulph’te 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers  and  the 
International  Brotherhood  of 
Paper  Makers  put  out  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  paper.  The  editions 
contained  local  news,  feature 
articles  and  editorials  by  union 
members.  Local  stores  came  in 
with  congratulatory  ads.  In  a 
statement  as  publishers,  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Pulp-Sulphite 
union  said:  “Usually  the  press 
gives  the  greatest  amount  of 
publicity  to  division  in  our 
ranks,  unrest,  and  strikes,  with¬ 
out  much  consideration  for  the 
whole  truth.  This  has  led  some 
to  believe  that  we  are.  generally, 
a  group  whose  Justification  for 
existence  is  self-interest  alone. 
We  trust  that  experience  here 
has  shown  this  to  be  untrue,  and 
we  are  striving  to  prove  it  so.” 

Service  Decorations 
IN  WEEKLY  installments,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Picture  Parade 
section,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  is  presenting  in  bona-fide 
colors  the  decorations  and  serv¬ 
ice  ribbons  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces. 
Readers  are  reminded  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  actual  size  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  that  they  paste 
the  emblems  on  photos  of  their 
men  in  the  services  as  they  merit 
the  awards. 


Repoitei's  Memory 
Pays  Him  $500  ' 

For  Ian  Sanderson,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salt  Lake  Cih 
Tribune.  $500  is  a  good  figure 
upon  which  to  start  discuaion 
of  the  value  of  a  reliable  mem¬ 
ory- 

That  is  what  he  received  from 
Salt  Lake  County  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  a  man  police  had 
sought  for  several  weeks  as  th* 
perpetrator  of  an  assault  upon 
a  five-year-old  girl. 

With  only  meager  descriptions 
obtainable  from  the  small  victim 
— who  had  been  kidnaped  and 
held  prisoner  for  several  hours 
before  being  freed— police  made 
little  headway  in  their  attempt 
to  solve  the  case,  despite  the 
“Juicy”  reward. 

Sanderson  recalled  that  por¬ 
tions  of  the  sketchy  description 
tallied  with  those  of  a  man  ar¬ 
rested  several  months  before  in 
another  assault  case.  Question¬ 
ing  of  the  suspect  brought  a 
confession.  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  man  was  tried  and  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  an  indetermi¬ 
nate  term  in  Utah  State  Prison 

the  sheets  pasted  on  a  cardboard. 
Stars  indicated  names  of  local 
interest.  Pictures  of  the  freed 
prisoners  flown  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  rounded  out  the  display. 

FBI  Coses  in  Roto 

THE  Chicago  Daily  News  d^ 

votes  several  pages  of  its 
weekly  News-View  roto  section 
to  picture  stories  on  celebrated 
criminal  cases  solved  by  the 
FBI.  The  federal  agents  co¬ 
operate  in  re  -  enacting  the 
scenes,  based  on  official  rec¬ 
ords.  Professional  actors  are 
used  to  portray  the  criminals. 

■ 

In  Ne-vv  I.  T.  <S.  T.  Post 

James  A.  Kennedy,  general  at- 
fornpv  of  All  America  Cables 
and  Radio  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  In¬ 
ternational  Telephone  and  Tele 
graph,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  comnany.  He 
was  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  before  be¬ 
coming  associated  with  I.  T.  &  T. 
He  served  the  FCC  from  1934  to 
1941,  the  last  four  years  as  as¬ 
sistant  general  counsel. 


Crowd-Stopper  MATRIX 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  DDECC 

crowd-stopping  window  dis-  iVIUULUINw  r  KE9d 
plays  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 

Tribune  and  Telegram  have  used  Hydraulic,  Direct  Pressure  Type 

since  the  war  began  was  a  list  ' 

of  names  and  addresses  of  the  y/Vrite  for  illustrated  bulletin 
men  rescued  from  Cabanatuan 


Prison  by  the  Rangers.  The  list, 
as  releas^  by  the  AP,  was  typed 
in  alphabetical  order  on  a  24- 
point  bulletin  typewriter  and 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY 
THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
AND 
PARADE 

Starting  September  16th,  1945,  The 
Indianapolis  Star  will  distribute  the  Sunday 
supplement,  PARADE,  with  its  regular  Sunday 
edition. 

It  was  contemplated  in  our  original  contract  to 
start  PARADE  on  July  1st,  1945,  but  newsprint  restric¬ 
tions  have  made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  starting 
date  to  September  16th,  1945. 

The  circulation  of  The  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
is  currently  190,000.  Therefore  the  circulation  of 
PARADE  will  be  increased  to  2,240,000  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  rate  card  for  PARADE  will  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
(Signed)  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Publisher 

PARADE 

(Signed)  Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo  Plants  ^ 

Need  Planning 
By  Photographer 

Bad,  Costly  Designs 
Result  When  Cameraman's 
Advice  Is  Lacking  ^ 

By  lack  Price 

It  takes  time  and  careful  plan-  ■ 
nlng  to  build  a  new  photo  plant  el 
or  reconstruct  an  old  one.  Most  *  < 
of  the  problems  do  not  crop  up 
until  the  actual  work  is  started.  1^ 
For  instance,  there  is  the  matter 
of  location  and  suitable  space. 
The  decision  on  each  should  be 
arrived  at  after  consultation  be-  to 
tween  editors  and  the  manager  pa 
of  the  photo  department.  1^‘ 

Each  newspaper  has  its  own  pl 
particular  and  peculiar  prob- 
lems.  They  may  be  solved  more  ni 
easily  if  the  manager  of  the  Ai 
photo  department  is  given  a  at: 
voice  in  the  planning.  The  rec-  Pl 
ords  show  that  many  newspapers 
have  not  listened  to  their  chief 
photographers  or  the  camera-  vi 
men  but  have  taken  the  advice 
of  some  well  meaning  official  P^ 
who  happened  to  be  an  amateur  Ti 
photographer.  Result — badly  de-  ‘Ic 
signed  photo  plants,  impractical 
and  costly.  X< 

Many  improvements  in  news-  d' 
paper  photo  plants  have  been  Hi 
made  by  the  individual  camera-  an 
men.  Their  accomplishments  are 
rarely  If  ever  kept  secret:  in  Us 
fact  they  delight  in  their  abili¬ 
ties  to  improvise  or  invent  and  sti 
are  most  willing  to  help  their  tw 
colleagues  from  other  papers,  si: 
With  this  thought  in  mind  it  is  tw 


lACK  HARRIS — Sergeant  to  Lieutenant.  Presenting  the  bars  is 
Capt  Robert  L.  Lewis,  163rd  Signal  Photo  Company. 


Abbott  Located 

First  news  of  Paige  Abbott. 
International  News  Photos 
cameraman,  who  landed  on 
Iwo  lima  in  the  initial  invasion, 
received  on  Feb.  28  in  a  cable 
from  Murray  Befeler,  Still  Pic¬ 
ture  Pool  Coordinator  stationed 
on  Guam,  states  that  Abbott 
had  been  caught  in  a  pocket 
in  a  different  sector  from  the 
one  where  Joe  RosenthoL  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photographer, 
landed. 

Abbott  was  pinned  down 
when  he  landed  with  the 
Marines,  and  although  the 
weather  was  good  he  could 
not  operate  and.  according  to 
Befeler's  information.  Abbott  is 
lucky  to  be  alive.  When  the 
opportunity  arrived  to  permit 
him  to  move  up.  the  weather 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse  and 
Abbott  was  again  stymied. 

Nevertheless.  Abbott  man¬ 
aged  to  get  some  pictures 
through  to  the  main  base  at 
Guam  and  those  photos  were 
released  by  the  Picture  Pool 


suggested  that  the  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  or  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment  be  allowed  to  inspect 
leading  newspaper  photographic 
plants  to  get  information  which 
would  be  helpful  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  modern  installations. 
And  in  this  connection  we  may 
state  that  not  all  the  modern 
plants  are  to  be  found  in  the 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  recent 
visit  here  by  Steve  Kellogg, 
manager  of  the  photograph  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  had  something  to 
do  with  our  sounding  off  on  this 
subject.  Steve  was  sent  to  New 
York  by  his  paper  to  inspect  the 
city’s  most  modern  photo  plants. 
He  had  a  briefcase  full  of  notes 
and  ideas  adaptable  for  his  own 
department,  which  has  outgrown 
its  original  requirements. 

The  Times-Herald  employs  a 
staff  of  10  photographers  and 
two  inside  men.  The  plant  con¬ 
sists  of  six  developing  rooms  and 
two  printing  rooms.  The  Walter 
Howey  printing  lamps  are  used 
exclusively.  These  lamps  are 
water  cooled  and  permit  using 
contact  paper  for  enlargements 
from  negatives  of  medium  dens¬ 
ity.  The  plant  is  on  the  fourth 
floor  and  the  city  room  is  on  the 
fifth  floor. 

The  paper  supplies  all  the 
working  equipment  including 
cameras.  Half  the  cameras  are 
4x5  Speed  Graphics,  the  others 
are  the  smaller  size,  3V4  x  4V4. 
Most  of  the  photographers  use 
their  own  cars  for  covering  as¬ 
signments  for  which  they  are 
allowed  $5  for  the  first  50  miles 
and  five  cents  a  mile  thereafter. 

The  Times-Herald’s  plans  call 
for  a  color  studio  and  the  plant 
will  be  situated  closer  to  the 
city  room.  Steve  reports  that  as 
soon  as  he  gets  the  green  light 
he  will  proceed  with  such  ma¬ 
terial  as  is  now  available,  there¬ 
by  establishing  suitable  facilities 
for  intensive  coverage. 

Steve  Kellogg  joined  the 
Times-Herald  staff  in  1936  but 
left  to  become  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  in  late  1941. 
When  that  department  was  dis¬ 
continued  he  did  free  lance  work 
and  rejoined  the  Times-Herald 
last  November. 

In  1940  he  invented  a  simple 
speed  flash  device  for  use  with 
the  focal  plane  shutter  of  the 
Speed  Graphic  and  the  Graflex. 
Later  he  investigated  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  having  the  device 


patented  but  he  felt  the  litiga¬ 
tion  involved  to  establish  his 
own  claim  did  not  warrant  the 
investment  necessary.  We  saw 
that  device  in  operation  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  merit. 

Family  Afiair 

THE  HARRIS  brothers  are  mak¬ 
ing  history  in  photography. 
First  it  was  Harry,  AP  staff 
photographer  who  covered  the 
war  in  Europe  for  many  months 
and  achieved  fame  for  his  daring 
and  excellent  results;  now  his 
younger  brother  Jacob  (known 
also  as  Jack)  made  the  grade  the 
hard  way. 

As  Sgt.  Jack  Harris,  combat 
photographer  with  the  163rd 
Signal  Corps  Photo  Company,  he 
performed  such  excellent  work 
in  the  Italian  theater  he  was 
promoted  on  the  field  of  battle 
to  second  lieutenant.  Lt.  Harris 
is  one  of  the  very  few  combat 
photographers  to  win  his  com¬ 
mission  in  the  field. 

Before  joining  the  Army  he 
too  was  an  AP  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  working  in  the  New  York. 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  bu¬ 
reaus.  He  has  been  overseas  17 
months  and  has  earned  three 
battle  stars. 

The  youngest  brother,  Julius, 
is  a  combat  photographer  now 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific. 

Jack  Smith  Promoted 

JACK  SMITH,  former  head  of 

the  Detroit  Times  photographic 
staff,  was  recently  promoted 
from  captain  to  major.  He  joined 
the  Army’s  photographic  corps 
two  years  ago  as  a  lieutenant, 
first  serving  with  the  Army  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  office,  then  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  Signal  Corps. 
Major  Smith  covered  the  North 
African  invasion,  then  followed 
through  with  the  campaigns  in 
Sicily  and  Italy  then  later  the 
D-Day  in  France.  .  .  .  Louis 
Wolf,  Chicago  Tribune  photogra¬ 
pher,  has  just  been  assigned  to 
cover  the  motion  picture  colony, 
features  and  spot  news. 

■ 

Aviation  Awards  Again 

Transcontinental  &  Western 
Air,  Inc.  is  inviting  entries  from 
newspaper  men  in  the  eighth 
annual  competition  for  aviation 
writing  and  photographic  awards. 
The  deadline  is  March  15.  Last 
year’s  first  prize  ($250)  for 
photographs  was  won  by  William 
W.  Dyvlniak  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express. 


Radio  Bureau 
Expanded  for 
Lorge-ScalePlon 

Announced  as  “a  definite  in¬ 
dication  that  the  radio  industry 
its  advertisers  and  agencies  are 
cooperating  in  their  efforts  to 
prepare  for  large-scale  post-war 
developments.”  tri-partite  make¬ 
up  of  the  Cooperative  Analysis 
of  Broadcasting  was  effected  this 
week  with  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  from  each  of  four 
malor  networks. 

Up  to  now  the  CAB,  which  is 
an  agency  to  evaluate  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  and  audiences,  has 
been  comprised  .solelv  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  advertisers  and 
agencies.  The  networks  will  be 
represented  bv  Edgar  Kobak, 
Mutual:  Chester  J.  LaRoche! 
Blue:  Frank  E.  Mullen,  NBc! 
and  Frank  Stanton,  Columbia. 

‘"The  significance  of  this  step 
cannot  be  overestimated,”  said 
Dr.  D.  P.  Smelser,  chairman  of 
the  board.  The  number  of  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  members  is 
being  increased  from  three  to 
four  for  each  classification. 

In  another  field  of  radio  eval¬ 
uation,  Hugh  Feltis,  president  rf 
Broadcast  Measurement  Bureau, 
announced  285  subscribers  to 
date  and  scheduled  the  second 
series  of  meetings,  from  Boston 
to  Detroit,  beginning  March  i 
with  the  expectation  of  signing 
up  enough  stations  to  begin 
operations,  A  sample  test  may 
be  undertaken  late  this  year,  he 
said.  The  full  results  of  the 
BMB  plan  of  determining  a  par¬ 
ticular  .station's  pull  for  adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  available  to  the  in- 
dustrv  during  the  closing  months 
of  1946,  he  predicted. 

In  his  recent  swing  from  Mem¬ 
phis  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
back  to  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Feltis 
obtained  as  high  as  93%  support 
from  stations  attending  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  as  low  as  40%, 

On  the  business  side  of  radio, 
a  Federal  Communication’s  Com¬ 
mission  report  this  week  dis¬ 
closed  that  53  standard  50-kilo¬ 
watt  stations  had  net  time  sales 
( after  deducting  agency  com¬ 
missions)  of  $58,624,000,  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  $1,000,000  apiece.  This 
was  a  20%  increase  over  1943 
business,  which  had  gained  16% 
over  1942. 
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VISIT  SIAfliX  INFOBMATION  CENTIRS  for  all  GRAFLEX  uier$,  at  50  RockefeUer  Plaza.  New  York  20.  New  York  and  3045  WUshire  Boulevard.  Loa 
5,  California.  When  in  New  York  be  sure  to  tee  the  GRAFLEX  exhibit.  "Pb^egraph,  at  War,"  in  the  Mateum  of  Science  and  loduttry.  Radio  aty. 
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CmCULATION 

Oklahoma  City  Devises 
Better  Carrier  Setup 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


BELIEVING  that  if  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  intend  to  keep  on  using 
boys  for  the  delivery  of  papers, 
circulation  managers  have  a  job 
of  building  public  opinion  and 
good  will,  John  M.  Black,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Citv  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  outlined  some  of  the 
steps  taken  there  to  improve 
carrier  relations. 

Mr.  Black  has  reduced  to  four 
the  reasons  most  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  as  wartime  factors  caus¬ 
ing  carrier  turnover: 

Parents  are  earning  enough 
to  give  their  children  ample 
spending  money. 

Stores  are  paying  more  for 
part-time  help,  so  that  a  boy 
14  or  16  years  old  can  make 
immeasurably  more  money  than 
on  a  route. 

There  is  a  growing  independ¬ 
ence  among  iMys  and  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  do  as  they  more  or 
less  please  because  of  lack  of 
parents’  supervision. 

Experienced  station  managers 
or  supervisors  who  know  how 
to  manage  boys  and  keep  them 
interested  in  their  routes  are 
lacking. 

How  Situotion  Was  Improvod 

Here's  how  the  Oklahoma  City 
papers  set  about  to  remedy  the 
carrier  situation,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Black: 

Service  to  the  subscribers  the 
last  year  had  reached  a  new  low. 
Carrier  turn-over  was  high.  It 
is  a  circulation  fundamental  that 
whenever  there  is  a  big  turn¬ 
over  in  carriers  service  suffers; 
couple  this  with  Inexperienced 
supervision  and  it  goes  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  immediate  job 
as  1  saw  it  was  to  get  something 
started  that  would  make  our 
routes  not  only  attractive  to  new 
boys  but  interesting  to  the  old 
boys. 

“We  secured  the  services  of 
the  athletic  director  of  Classen 
High  School  to  organize  a  soft- 
ball  league  of  our  carriers.  He 
organize  our  stations  into  two 
leagues  of  eight  teams  each. 

“The  softball  activity  was 
greeted  with  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  from  boys  all  over  the 
city  and  cut  summer  turn-over 
50%  over  the  same  months  of 
1943. 

“Stabilizing  the  carrier  organ¬ 
ization  to  this  degree  gave  us 
time  to  look  our  city  district 
supervisors  over.  We  found  that 
due  to  turn-over,  it  had  become 
the  practice  to  hire  a  new  man 
and  start  him  in  a  station  with¬ 
out  giving  him  any  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  or  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  circulation  work.  We 
immediately  inaugurated  a  train¬ 
ing  program  in  which  we  at  least 
gave  ^e  newcomers  a  working 
knowledge  of  a  district  man¬ 
ager’s  duties. 

“For  both  the  old  and  the 
new  men  we  Inaugurated  a  quiz 


contest  with  weekly  prizes  for 
the  three  best  answers. 

“We  not  only  have  an  oral 
discussion  of  each  question  after 
they  have  handed  in  their  an¬ 
swers  but  we  also  give  each 
man  a  written  comment,  going 
into  great  detail  on  the  why  of 
the  question  and  the  answer. 

Seek  Better  Boys 

“In  checking  the  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  we  found  that  because 
of  the  supervisor’s  anxiety  to  get 
a  boy — any  boy — to  deliver  a 
route,  a  lot  of  undesirable  bovs 
were  put  on.  This,  coupled  with 
inexperienced  supervisory  tal¬ 
ent.  caused  some  deplorable  con¬ 
ditions  .  .  .  Principals  of  high 
schools  knew  of  them  and  open¬ 
ly  discouraged  worthwhile  boys 
from  carrying  routes. 

“Conditions  like  this  showed 
us  we  had  a  public  relations 
job  to  do.  Our  first  step  was  to 
clean  up  these  bad  situations 
and  then  take  the  message  into 
the  homes  of  what  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  do  for  the  boys  of  Okla¬ 
homa  C*tv.  We  employed  sev¬ 
eral  pf  the  highest  type  women 
of  mature  age.  They  make  spe¬ 
cial  calls  on  the  parents  of  all 
new  bovs  and  of  bpvs  who  have 
resigned,  and  routine  calls  on 
the  rest.  By  their  goin®  right 
into  the  homes  and  talking  to 
the  parents,  and  the  boys  them¬ 
selves.  they  have  been  able  to 
report  on  alleged  and  real  diffi¬ 
culties  which  we  have  been  able 
to  iron  out  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  all. 

“After  convincing  one  of  the 
principals  of  our  sincerity,  he 
recommended  our  employing  his 
assistant  principal  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  He  is  now  on  our 
payroll  and  collaborates  with  us 
in  our  welfare  work  and  is  an 
advisor  on  our  contacts  with 
other  school  authorities. 

“Another  service  we  inaugur¬ 
ated  is  our  route  book  auditing 
department.  When  a  boy  goes 
on  a  route  it  is  usually  his  first 
business  venture.  If  a  boy 
doesn’t  make  money,  he  becomes 
discouraged,  gives  up  his  route 
and  his  parents  are  sore  at  the 
company.  To  obviate  this  con¬ 
dition  we  have  three  competent 
auditors  who  do  nothing  else  but 
aud’t  carrier  collection  records. 

“When  our  personnel  coun¬ 
sellor  calls  on  the  parents  of 
any  carrier,  he  impresses  upon 
them  that  the  newspapers  in¬ 
sist  every  carrier  earn  the 
maximum  profit.  Whenever  they 
report,  or  we  learn  from  any 
other  source  that  a  boy  is  not 
making  his  profit,  we  have  one 
of  these  men  go  with  the  boy 
over  his  entire  route  and  when 
he  finishes  he  can  give  that  boy’s 
parents  a  complete  report  on  the 
boys’  exact  earnings. 

“These  men  also  periodically 
audit  an  entire  station.  They 
get  the  route  lists  and  collec¬ 


CmCULATION  GOES  BIG  IN  MUNCIE 

THE  Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press  boasts  the  “largest"  circulation 
stail  in  the  U.  S.  in  these  three  men,  all  over  six  ieet  toll  Their 
combined  weight  is  1,041  pounds.  L,  to  r.:  Roy  Thomas,  country  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  who  weighs  335  pounds:  Harry  Curtner,  circulation 
manager.  236  pounds;  and  Bob  Ayres,  country  district  manager. 
470  pounds. 


tion  books  in  order,  check  to 
see  that  all  boys  are  under 
contract  and  that  they  are  draw¬ 
ing  the  exact  amount  of  papers 
for  which  they  have  subscribers. 

Mere  District  Stations 

‘“The  city  has  been  re-zoned 
from  18  stations  to  22,  so  that 
boys  do  not  have  to  come  so  far 
from  their  homes  to  their  sta¬ 
tions.  We  have  made  spot  de¬ 
liveries  to  a  lot  of  routes  in 
various  stations  because  we  find 
a  new  district  manager  can 
handle  one  boy  at  a  time, 
whereas  25  to  30  present  a 
problem. 

“We  are  furnishing  wax  paper 
to  the  boys  to  use  in  wrapping 
the  paper  on  rainy  days.  The 
subscribers’  marvelous  reaction 
to  this  type  of  service  impressed 
the  boys  so  much  that  it  prompt¬ 
ed  a  better  delivery  on  dry 
days.  We  use  either  rubber  or 
paper  bands  on  Sunday  to  insure 
the  papers  not  blowing  away. 

“The  job  is  not  anywhere  near 
done  and  for  the  coming  year 
we  are  starting  off  with  an  offer 
of  10  movie  tickets  good  for 
any  show  in  town  for  four 
weeks’  perfect  service.  We  are 
forming  an  Oklahoman  -  Times 
Master  Carrier  Club.  When  a 
boy  carries  a  route  for  one 
year  he  automatically  gets  one 
of  these  colorful  jackets  with 
proper  ’O-T’  insignia — for  every 
six  months  service  thereafter  he 
will  be  awarded  a  service  stripe. 
In  the  summer  these  Master  Car¬ 
riers  will  be  given  monogramed 
‘T’  shirts. 

“We  plan  to  use  the  experience 
and  influence  of  these  master 
carriers  in  training  new  boys 
when  they  start  route  work.  We 
plan  to  kick  the  stimt  off  with 
a  dinner  for  these  boys,  present 
them  with  their  jackets  and  then 
do  a  real  selling  job  to  arouse 
their  pride  in  their  service.’’ 


What  ConstitutM  Control? 

THE  Oregon  Supreme  Court  hu 

ruled  that  the  extent  of  con¬ 
trol  which  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  exercised  over  a  motor 
route  operator  classified  him  as 
an  employe  and  not  an  independ¬ 
ent  contractor.  Evidence  of  the 
newspaper’s  exercise  of  control 
which  the  court  cited  in  its  opin¬ 
ion  included: 

Allowance  for  automobile  ren¬ 
tal;  permitting  the  return  of  un¬ 
sold  Sunday  papers;  require¬ 
ment  to  keep  books  to  be  made 
available  to  the  newspaper  at 
its  pleasure  and  to  turn  them 
over  to  his  successor  on  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  contract;  requirement 
to  attend  meetings  at  which  “pep 
talks’’  were  made  and  instruc¬ 
tions  given  on  building  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper;  district 
manager’s  directions  to  operator 
to  be  on  time  to  receive  his 
papers  so  they  would  be  de¬ 
livered  promptly  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  to  pick  up  bundles  of 
another  newspaper  and  a  mail 
(Continaed  on  page  52) 
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■a  simple 

,,tor  Pittsburgh’’ 


**lt  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  transiticm  from  war  to 
peacetime  will  be  a  simple  step  for  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburg 
industries  are  basic,  and  Pittsburgh  products  will  be  vitally 
needed  to  meet  the  pent-up  demand  for  consumer  goods 
after  war  is  won. 


**War  brought  to  Pittsburgh  diversification  of  industry, 
with  over  four  hundred  smaller  war  plants  to  contribute 
to  the  over-all  picture  of  a  Pittsburgh  at  peace,  ntta* 
burgh*s  basic  steel  industry  has  done  much  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  these  smaller  war  plants,  and  their  products 
will  add  much  to  the  stature  of  our  peacetime  economy. 

**War  has  taught  Pittsburgh  industry  many  new  uses 
for  our  basic  materials,  and  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  die  major 
cities  in  the  country  that  can  face  the  transitory  postwar 
period  with  optimism.  To  me  at  least,  Pittsburgh's  fntnie 
is  bright,  and  in  the  days  to  come,  Pittdiurgh  will  become, 
more  than  ever,  the  **Work8hop  of  the  World.** 


Local  Public  Relations 
Copy  BuUds  Good  WiU 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  124  in  a  aorios) 
THOSE  of  us  who  receive  all  or 

part  of  our  incomes  from 
newspapers  seem  to  be  more  con¬ 
scious  than  others  of  “broken 
lines  of  merchandise,’’  scarcities 
and.  in  some  instances,  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  local  establishments 
forced  out  of  business  because 
their  sources  of  supply  have 
dried  up. 

This  piece  is  devoted  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  merchants 
who  will  be  in  business  when 
the  war  is  over,  or  when  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  given  the  green 
light  and  new  merchandise  is 
available. 

Many  local  concerns,  large  and 
small,  have  drastically  r^uced 
their  advertising  appropriations. 
As  fast  as  they  quit  buying 
space,  national  advertisers  come 
rushing  in  with  campaigns  that 
many  papers  cannot  accept  be¬ 
cause  of  paper  shortages.  Is  it 
wise  to  let  local  advertisers  Just 
drift  along  and  run  an  occasional 
ad.  or  should  a  study  be  made 
of  old  customers  to  see  if  some¬ 
thing  other  than  straight  item 
advertising  could  not  be  used 
occasionally  or  regularly? 

Public  Ralotions  Copy 

During  the  past  25  years,  the 
classified  section  of  our  tele¬ 
phone  books  has  seen  the  classi¬ 
fication  “Public  Relations  Coun¬ 
selors"  multiply.  Most  of  the 
peoole  in  this  field  are  located 
in  the  larger  cities.  Their  daily 
output  of  words  and  ideas 
hatched  and  scattered  to  every 
corner  of  this  country  must  run 
into  millions.  It's  a  liberal  edu* 
cation  to  sit  on  the  side-lines  and 
watch  these  people  work. 

Can  the  average  retailer  em¬ 
ploy  a  public  relations  coun¬ 
selor?  The  answer  is  “no.”  Does 
the  average  retailer  have  any¬ 
thing  to  tell  the  readers  of  your 
paper  about  his  business,  his  de¬ 
sire  to  expand  when  the  war  is 
over,  or  anything  that  will  help 
him  to  hold  the  friendship  of 
his  customers?  The  answer  is 
“yes.”  Regardless  of  its  size,  any 
service  or  retail  establishment 
is  a  source  of  business  news. 

Assume  your  first  prospect  is 
a  hardware  store.  Some  carry 
as  many  as  10,000  separate  items. 
Handymen,  repair  men,  painters, 
wood  workers  and  cabinet  mak¬ 
ers  are  scarce  as  hens’  teeth. 
So,  the  enterprising  hardware 
merchant  talks  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  things  in 
repair.  The  home  owner  is 
urged  to  drop  in  and  tell  his 
troubles.  If  the  hardware  man 
knows  his  business,  he  can  make 
definite  suggestions  as  to  how 
a  repair  Job  should  be  handled. 
He  has  enough  staple  supplies 
to  help  the  home  owner  do  the 
Job  himself. 

Any  hardware  store  can  afford 
a  10-  to  20-inch  ad  each  week  to 
help  home  owners  keep  their 
properties  in  fair  repair. 

Suppose  the  next  prospect  is 


a  bank,  bulging  with  deposits 
and  wondering  what  to  do  with 
its  money.  At  least  52  ads  could 
be  run  under  the  title  “The  Story 
of  Banks  Since  1678.” 

Laundry  owners  are  punch- 
drunk  these  days.  One  of  our 
friends  in  a  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  runs  an  ad  every  week, 
signed  by  different  emploves  of 
the  firm.  In  some  of  the  ads  they 
tell  housewives  how  to  mend 
sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sent  to  the  laundry. 
The  good  will  being  built  for 
post-war  days  by  this  firm  is 
priceless. 

Bus  lines  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  handle  all 
of  the  traffic  that  is  tossed  in 
their  Ians  every  day.  Continuous 
copy,  directed  at  non-war  work¬ 
ers  and  simple  courtesv  rules 
w’lt  produce  a  campaign  that 
will  be  read  and  appreciated. 

Those  of  us  who  are  close  to 
sources  of  supply  and  who  have 
stopped  predicting  the  date  when 
gasoline,  tires  and  steaks  will 
again  be  plentiful,  know  that 
anv  newspaper  staff  can  produce 
and  sell  at  least  one  good  public 
relations  campaign  a  week.  Not 
only  will  the  public  react  favor¬ 
ably.  but  you  will  be  “buying” 
for  yourself  an  insurance  policy 
against  further  local  linage 
losses. 

A  by-product  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Once  you  have  sold  any 
retailer  the  idea  of  running  in¬ 
stitutional  or  public  relations 
copy,  he  will  never  stop. 

Oreaon  Court  Rules 
On  Motor  Circulator 

continued  from  page  50 

sack  and  deliver  them  at  various 
designated  towns  along  the 
route,  without  additional  re¬ 
muneration  other  than  an  in¬ 
crease  in  his  automobile  allow¬ 
ance;  and  discharge  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  because  district  manager 
considered  that  he  was  not  pro¬ 
ducing  results  nor  using  suffi¬ 
cient  diligence  in  soliciting  new 
subscribers. 

On  Saving  Newsprint 
WILLARD  HORSMAN,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  has 
devised  a  plan  for  newsprint 
saving  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  other  circulators.  Horsman 
explained  his  plan  as  follows: 

“All  our  single  wraps,  approxi¬ 
mately  2.000  per  day,  which  go 
to  people  living  outside  the 
Pantagraph  area,  are  being  sent 
a  smaller  edition  of  the  paper 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  each  week.  On 
these  days,  our  advertising  is  the 
heaviest  so  we  are  eliminating 
most  or  all  of  our  local  adver¬ 
tising  and  sending  only  the  news 
content  and  all  of  the  national 
advertising  appearing  in  the 
regular  edition.  This,  we  are 


told  by  ABO,  meets  with  all 
requirements  in  considering  the 
subscriptions  as  paid  circulation 
and  we  have  had  many  compli¬ 
mentary  letters  from  subscribers 
living  outside  the  state  especial¬ 
ly,  saying  that  they  really  en¬ 
joy  the  smaller  paper  with 
nothing  but  news  and  features 
better  than  they  did  the  larger 
paper,  which  contained  all  the 
advertising. 

“By  making  this  special  edi¬ 
tion  which  we  term.  “Special 
Mail  and  Servicemen’s  Edition.” 
during  a  year’s  time,  we  can 
save  approximately  25  tons  of 
paper.” 

Carrier  Notes 

CARRIERS  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Wh'g-Standard  recently 
collected  8.000  books  for  the 
Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the 
Empire  to  distribute  to  libraries 
on  all  warships,  military  hos¬ 
pitals.  prison  csmns  and  train¬ 
ing  centers.  Each  book  con- 
a  sticker  stating  “this 
book  and  thousands  of  others 
w^re  cnllefted  bv  the  Kingston 
Whig-Standard  Newspaper  Car¬ 
rier  Bovs.”  .  . .  The  Detroit  Times 
has  adopted  the  motto;  “Your 
Times  on  Time”  as  an  incentive 
for  carriers  to  give  prompt  de¬ 
livery  service.  The  Times  sug¬ 
gests  “be  a  good  home  front  sol¬ 
dier — war  makes  customers  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  get  their 
‘Times  on  time.’  ” 

■ 

Move  to  Repeal  Low 
Banning  Dentist  Ads 

The  recent  revelation  by  the 
one-man  grand  Jurv  investigat¬ 
ing  alleged  legislative  graft  in 
Michigan  that  bribes  were  paid 
to  legislators  in  1939  to  smooth 
the  way  for  adoption  of  a  bill 
greatly  curtailing  advertising  by 
dentists  had  its  sequel  in  the 
state  house  at  Lansing  last  week 
when  Rep.  Maurice  Post,  of 
Rockford,  announced  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
statute. 

Rep.  Post  said  that  he  and  a 
group  of  fellow-legislators  were 
sponsoring  the  measure  because, 
the  said  “testimony  shows  that 
this  law  was  bought  and  paid  for 
bv  the  ‘ethical  dentists.’  and  that 
these  dentists  then  cqnspired  to 
cover  up  the  evidence  from  the 
grand  Jury.” 

Two  members  of  the  state  so¬ 
ciety  have  pleaded  guilty  to 
bribe  conspiracy,  while  another 
member,  together  with  four  for¬ 
mer  legislators,  was  recently 
bound  over  to  the  March  term 
of  Ingham  County  circuit  court 
following  examination  before 
Circuit  Judge  Leland  W.  Carr, 
the  grand  Juror. 

■ 

Ad  Women  Party 

Advertising  Women  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  will  hold  its  annual 
March  party  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more  ballroom,  March  23  at  7 
p.m.  Proceeds  will  be  used  for 
war  activities. 

No  Wont  Ads 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  is  omitting  want  ads  from 
Saturday  editions.  The  policy 
began  Feb.  25  as  a  paper-saving 
measure. 


Paper  Salvage 
Is  11%  Below 
Ion.  1944 

Waste  paper  collections  is 
January  dropped  11%  below 
those  of  the  first  month  of  last 
year  and  were  38%  below  the 
monthly  quota  established  by 
the  War  Production  Board. 

To  counteract  this  serious  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  face  of  intensified 
armed  service  and  civilian  needs 
for  paper  and  paper  products, 
the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campaign  is  coordinating  plans 
for  the  new  Double-V  program 
designed  to  give  new  incentive 
to  Jaded  collectors. 

This  new  program,  which  will 
be  announced  formally  in  the 
newspapers  Mar.  12.  will  urge 
collection  of  more  of  the  paper 
needed  for  victory  in  order  to 
give  part  of  the  proceeds  to  im¬ 
proving  Veteran’s  facilities,  e^ 
pecially  hospitals. 

Meanwhile  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  received  splendid  as¬ 
surance  of  cooperation  from 
press  a.ssociations  and  newspa¬ 
per  syndicates.  Local  represent¬ 
atives  will  encourage  salvage 
plans  better  suited  to  the  local¬ 
ity  if  existing  plans  have  failed 
to  produce  satisfactory  results 
and  to  renort  to  th«»  committee 
any  localities  needing  special 
treatment. 

Acceptances  have  already  been 
received  from  the  Bell.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  Associated  Press. 
McClure,  Register  &  Tribune, 
King  Features,  United  Feature, 
Chicago  Sun,  Acme  New.spic- 
tures.  Western  Newspaper  Union 
and  McNaught  syndicates. 

■ 

Agency  Nome  Changed 

Chicago,  March  1 — Effective 
today.  Standard  Advertising 
Agency,  which  has  been  under 
the  management  of  George  J. 
O’Leary  since  its  inception  in 
March,  1943,  has  changed  its 
name  to  O’Leary  Advertising 
Agency,  moving  to  new  quarters 
at  205  W.  Wacker  Drive.  The 
change  in  name  involves  no 
change  in  the  agency’s  business 
structure.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beck¬ 
man,  previously  associated  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  Theis  & 
Simpson  Co.  has  been  made  me¬ 
dia  director. 
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Evils  of  Cooperative 
Advertising  Listed 

continued  from  page  7 

with  national  magazine  adver¬ 
tizing,  to  straight  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising." 

Few  were  as  vehement  as  this 
spokesman  against  national 
newspaper  advertising,  but  the 
bulk  were  equally  favorable  to 
cooperative  advertising.  One 
appliance  manufacturer  con¬ 
siders  it  the  base  of  his  factory’s 
newspaper  advertising  and  sales 
effort  and  his  normally  substan¬ 
tial  national  newspaper  schedule 
only  a  background  for  it. 

Agencies  are  inclined  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  cooperative  copy,  using 
national  as  a  base,  and  feel  that 
cooperative  advertising  should 
be  a  part  of  the  national  sales 
picture.  Both  they  and  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors 
feel  that  control  of  cooperative 
should  not  be  left  primarily  to 
the  dealer  and,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  that  copy  should  not  be 
prepared  by  the  dealer. 

On  the  fair  mark-up  over  con¬ 
tract  rate  question,  replies  were 
so  varied  and  procedures  so 
widely  different  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  even  a  fair 
average.  Nevertheless,  it  is  here 
that  nuny  of  the  inequities  and 
abuses  exist 

This  phase  of  the  report 
brought  into  bold  relief  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  the  genend- 
retail  differential  in  rates  there 
is,  in  many  cases,  also  a  serious 
differential  between  the  rates 
manufacturers  pay  dealers  and 
those  the  dealers  pay  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Based  on  the  statement  of  an 
important  cosmetic  manufac¬ 
turer,  another  committee  mem¬ 
ber.  Chan  Hurley,  advertising 
manager,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  reported,  “In  the 
two  cities  designated — and  both 
of  them  are  among  the  first  10 
or  12  most  populate  cities  in  the 
United  States — the  merchants 
charge  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors  20  and  22  cents  over 
their  regular  average  contract 
rates. 

“In  one  of  these  cities  this  sur¬ 
charge  is  120%  over  the  average 
department  store  rate,  and  in  the 
other  94%  over  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store  rate.  Gentlemen, 
there  are  differentials  that  make 
the  average  differential  between 
retail  and  general  rates  look 
rather  slim." 

See  Information  as  Answer 

Without  exception,  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  dealers  pocketing  all  or 
part  of  the  money  contributed 
by  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  for  cooperative  advertising 
and  issuing  to  them  a  newspaper 
invoice  listing  a  high  phony  rate 
were  condemned  by  those  inter¬ 
viewed.  Some  asked  that  news¬ 
papers  make  available  to  them 
retail  rate  cards  and  the  annual 
linage  used  by  their  dealers  so 
that  these  conditions  might  be 
erased. 

Where  dealers  prepare  copy, 
etc.,  the  majority  agreed  that  a 
fair  mark-up  to  cover  these  ex¬ 
penses  was  justified,  but  the  per¬ 
centage  of  mark-up  varied  with 
almost  every  reply.  The  study 


ALL  ABOARD  THE  SHIP  OF  STATEMENT 

COVERING  the  crash  of  a  B-29  Superfortress  at  LoGuordia  Reid, 
these  New  York  City  newsmen  ride  aboard  a  launch  provided 
by  Pan  American  World  Airways  to  take  them  to  the  wrecked  plane 
100  yards  from  shore.  Two  survivors  were  taken  aboard  the  launch. 
In  front,  left  to  right,  are:  Cameramen  Tom  Fitzsimmons,  AP;  Charles 
Seowood,  Acme;  and  Charles  Hofi  News;  shivering  in  background, 
Thomas  Del  Vecchio,  AP;  Tohn  Rowells,  UJPj  Joseph  Greenidge, 
Standard  News;  and  Ellsworth  Gelwicks,  Herald-Tribune. 


also  indicated  quite  definitely 
that  manufacturers,  distributors 
and  their  advertising  agencies 
are  agreed  that  after  the  war  no 
cooperative  aopropriation  can  be 
spent  by  dealers  in  any  newspa¬ 
per  media  which  do  not  have 
established  and  recognized  cir- 
cuts^ton  and  rate  data. 

With  regard  to  establishing 
any  tvoe  of  code.  Mr.  Hurley 
maintained,  “Before  newspapers 
can  adopt  a  standard  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  practice  insofar 
as  rates  are  concerned,  which 
standard .  of  practice  might  be 
considered  as  acceptable  by  the 
ANA  and  NAM.  we  have  a  long 
road  ahead  of  us  in  eliminating 
many  cooperative  advertising 
rate  inequalities  ( and  I  am  in  no 
way  referring  to  any  differential 
between  the  retail  and  national 
rates);  and  many  malpractices 
on  the  part  of  some  of  us  in  is¬ 
suing  two  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  invoices,  the  legitimate  one 
and  the  phony  one — and  most 
certainb^,  we  should  do  what¬ 
ever  we  can  to  stop  merchants 
collectively  blackjacking  coop¬ 
erating  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  and  inflicting  and  poc¬ 
keting  a  very  heavy  surcharge, 
over  and  above  what  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  receive  for 
cooperative  advertising." 

Replying  to  NAEA’s  fifth  ques¬ 
tion.  pertaining  to  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  this  controversial 
means  of  advertising,  a  leading 
appliance  and  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer  said:  “From  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  standpoint,  the  good 
points  of  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing,  pre-war.  are  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  dealer  and 
manufacturer,  more  advertising 
dollars  spent,  timely  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  mats  to  tie-in  with  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign  and  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  distribu¬ 
tor  and  dealer.” 

He  suggested  as  a  post-war 
change  an  extension  of  these 
good  points  developing  closer 


understanding  among  newspa¬ 
per,  dealer  and  manufacturer. 
“In  other  words,  if  the  newspa¬ 
pers  could  get  together  and  for¬ 
mulate  some  form  of  action  and 
all  adhere  strictly  to  the  plan, 
such  a  mission  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  ’This  would  also  entail 
an  educational  program  for  the 
dealer  in  the  kind  of  treatment 
to  expect  from  the  newspaper.” 

List  Good  Points 

Another  summed  up  the  good 
points  as  the  creation  of  in¬ 
creased  sales  interest  on  the  part 
of  dealers  as  the  result  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  and  “the 
class  interest,  in  every  com¬ 
munity,  of  the  consumer  for  his 
local  paper  which  he  generally 
reads  carefully  for  the  local  pub¬ 
lished  events.”  Others  added 
that  it  gives  local  identity  to 
products,  permits  localization 
and  centralization  of  campaigns 
and  makes  it  possible  to  sell 
semi-unsalable  merchandise  to 
the  dealer. 

Suggested  post-war  changes 
and  improvements  chiefly  dealt 
with  the  elimination  of  such 
evils  as  dual  or  double  billing, 
chiseling  by  dealers  and  collu¬ 
sion  between  the  media  solicitor 
and  the  dealer. 

A  sporting  goods  distributor 
assert^:  “The  only  real  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  dual  billing  or  collu¬ 
sion  between  the  publication  and 
some  dealers  is  to  set  up  the  ap¬ 
propriation  and  selection  of  me¬ 
dia  on  an  ironclad  control  basis 
by  the  manufacturer  or  distribu¬ 
tor.” 

Another,  while  recognizing 
that  publishers  and  advertising 
associations  cannot  serve  as  po¬ 
lice  forces,  asserted  that  “penalty 
rules  might  be  promulgated  to 
stop  the  policy  of  double  billing” 
and  several  asked  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  be  more  free  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  rates,  etc.  One  of  the 
committee  members  in  making 
his  comprehensive  report  sug¬ 


gested  as  the  basts  for  uniform 
action  by  newspapers  on  th**. 
problems  the  suggestions  of  J,S! 
FUzgerald  (E.  &  R,  Jan. 

Termed  by  a  member  of  th. 
NAEA  committee  as  “an  out? 
standing  suggestion.”  this  wu 
volunteered  by  a  prominent  hj 
niture  and  appliance  retail  out¬ 
let: 

“Why  don’t  you  newspapen 
grade  the  advertisers  in  your 
cities  according  to  their  promo¬ 
tional  copy-producing  abilitiei 
and  furnish  national  advertislni 
departments  and  sales  managen 
with  little,  pocket-size  nation¬ 
wide  handbooks,  showing  aD 
promotional  stores,  arranged  bt 
cities,  and  graded  as  to  size,  will¬ 
ingness  to  promote  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  promotional  copy?  Three 
symbols  after  each  name  would 
do  it,  A-3-W  or  some  similar 
code,  and  I  think  you  would 
render  national  advertisers  a 
real  service  at  a  very  low  cost” 

In  addition  to  the  three  pre¬ 
viously  named,  members  of  the 
Cooperative  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee  who  prepared  the  report 
which  appears  in  full  in  tte 
NAEA  Digest  are  Harold  B. 
Sherwood,  New  York  Newz;  Al¬ 
bert  Ingram,  Wilmington  (IM) 
News-Journal;  Henry  W.  Healy, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tronscript- 
Telegram;  A.  Wallace  Zimmv 
man,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News;  Charles  H.  Conland,  Hart- 
ford  (Conn.)  Couront;  Spauld¬ 
ing  Alberts,  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
W.  W.  Watson,  San  Antonio  Her¬ 
ald-Express. 

m 

Special  Course  Started 
For  Agency  Librarians 

A  specialized  training  course, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  for  assistant: 
in  advertising  agency  libraries 
was  inaugurated  this  week  by 
the  advertising  group  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association. 
It  is  directed  by  Delphine  V. 
Humphrey,  McCann  -  Erickson, 
Inc.,  librarian,  who  asserted  that 
the  new  course  “underscores 
the  ever-increasing  importance 
of  advertising  research.” 

The  series  of  lectures,  titled 
“Advertising  Sources,”  began 
Feb.  26  and  will  be  held  on  con¬ 
secutive  Monday  evenings  be¬ 
ginning  at  5:30  p.m.  until  April 
30.  Open  to  association  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  small  fee,  the  lectures 
will  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
various  speakers. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING  | 

IS  resumed  over  the  oceans 
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Misconceptions  about  Healthy  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday* s  Type 


“Preservatives  Added  to  Canned  Fooiia” 
This  popular  explanation  of  why  they  keep  is 
untrue.  Canned  foods  keep  because  they  are 
hermetically  sealed  and  the  spoilage  organisms 
have  been  destroyed  by  heat. 


“Thunder  Sours  Milk” 

Milk  frequently  turns  .sour  after  a  summer 
thunder  storm,  not  because  of  the  thunder,  but 
because  summer  air  is  usually  warmer  before  a 
thunder  storm.  This  causes  the  milk-souring 
organisms  to  multiply  rapidly,  thus  turning  the 
milk  sour. 


“Bad  for  Heart  to  Sleep  on  Left  Side” 
People  think  the  heart  is  on  the  left  side,  because 
the  beats  are  more  readily  felt  there.  Split  the 
body  in  half,  top  to  bottom,  and  the  heart  will 
be  almost  equally  divided  between  right  and 
left.  It  makes  no  difference  on  which  side  we 
sleep,  according  to  doctors. 


“Not  Safe  to  Leave  Food  in  Open  Cana” 
'I'his  is  a  widespread  misconception  about  canned 
food.s.  So  wide  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  it.  The 
Department  says,  “Keep  the  food  cool  and  keep 
it  covered  is  all  that’s  nece.ssary.” 


YOU  HAVE  A  VITAL  INTEREST  ...  in  spreading  .correct  information  about  health, 
hygiene,  and  food.  We  have  a  vital  interest  here,  too.  For  American  Can  Company  is  the  larg¬ 
est  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  types  of  containers.  We  hope  that  correct  ideas  about 
canned  foods  reach  the  people  in  your  community. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


230  Park  Avenue 
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CaUos  Tells  "Why 
Home  Town  Ads" 

continued  /rom  page  14 

people  we  sell.  Part  of  this  came 
through  delivering  equipment 
that  stood  up  to  its  promises. 
Part  of  it  came  through  adver¬ 
tising. 

Now,  if  advertising  plays  such 
a  big  part  in  selling  our  prod¬ 
ucts,  why  isn’t  it  Just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  use  advertising  to  sell 
us  as  a  company  to  our  com¬ 
munity? 

I  don’t  mean  that  we  should 
do  a  lot  of  chest  thumping.  Any¬ 
thing  but  that.  What  I  do  mean 
is  to  open  the  book,  and  let  them 
see.  Let  them  see  how  we  do 
business  .  .  .  how  we  treat  our 
employes.  We’re  the  same  kind 
of  people  they  are.  .  .  . 

'That’s  what  we’re  doing  in  the 
two  Milwaukee  papers — telling 
the  people  of  our  community 
about  ourselves.  And  because 
these  papers — like  most  newspa¬ 
pers — ^have  a  great  degree  of 
prestige  in  their  towns,  we.  in 
turn,  benefit  by  our  association 
with  them. 

’The  advertisements  we  run 
regularly  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  Sunday  editions, 
from  a  format  standpoint  are 
very  simple.  ’This  is,  I  believe 
of  vital  importance  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  program  of  this  kind. 

Timely  Tie-ina 

Whenever  possible,  we  tie  in 
with  current  events  or  govern¬ 
ment  drives.  For  instance,  when 
Truk  was  raided  for  the  first 
time,  we  featured  an  ad  with  the 
headline,  "Bad  Luck  for  Truk.” 
The  story,  of  course,  was  on  the 
part  A-C  employes  had  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  equipment  that  made 
the  raid  possible. 

Returning  veterans  are  big 
news  right  now,  so  our  veterans 
rehabilitation  program  got  the 
spotlight  recently  in  an  ad  en¬ 
titled,  “Got  More  ’Than  My  Job 
Back.” 

In  all  these  advertisements, 
employes  are  featured  in  pic¬ 
tures  .  .  .  employes  at  work,  em¬ 
ployes  at  play. 

Stories  about  fathers  and 
mothers  with  sons  in  the  service 
are  dug  up  and  used  whenever 
possible. 

After  the  ads  appear  in  the 
newspapers,  we  don’t  stop.  We 
.  merchandise  each  ad  very  thor- 
’  oughly.  First,  we  reprint  the 
advertisement  on  stock  suitable 
for  posting.  Then  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning  following  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Sentinel  and 
Journal,  we  post  it  on  every  bill¬ 
board  in  the  company. 

I  imagine  one  of  the  inhibiting 
factors  in  getting  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  started  in  most 
companies  is  getting  the  money 
to  do  the  joD.  ...  If  that’s  the 
case — and  even  if  it  isn’t — it's  a 
good  idea  for  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  advertising  director  to 
make  an  investigation  of  his 
company’s  donations  and  so- 
call^  goodwill  advertising. 

We  did  that  at  Allis-Chalmers. 
Like  all  companies,  we  were 
faced  with  an  enormous  number 
of  appeals  for  advertising  and 
donations.  And  like  other  com¬ 
panies.  we  had  to  rely  on  our 


own  opinion  as  to  whether  these 
appeals  were  legitimate.  .  .  . 

Today  we  refer  every  special 
solicitation  to  our  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau.  And  we  don’t  pay 
out  a  dime  until  we  get  approval 
from  them.  Not  only  does  this 
save  us  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble, 
it  saves  us  money  as  well — 
money  we  can  spend  for  legiti¬ 
mate  public  relations  advertising 
in  our  community  papers. 

Along  with  this,  we  reorgan¬ 
ized  our  entire  community  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  Like  a  lot 
of  companies  we  carried  a  hit 
and  miss  series  in  the  papers. 

Well,  we  changed  that.  We 
took  that  money  and  added  it  to 
what  we  saved  on  the  puff  stuff. 
With  a  little  additional  money 
we  had  enough  for  our  program. 

It’s  pretty  hard  to  put  your 
fineer  on  tangible  results.  That’s 
true  in  our  case.  But  we  do  get 
indications.  We  continuously 
receive  tetters  from  employes 
suggesting  workers  thev  would 
like  to  see  appear  in  the  strip. 
And.  in  other  cases,  they  come 
into  the  advertising  and  public 
relations  department  to  tip  us 
off  to  good  stories  and  subjects. 

How  about  the  public?  Every 
report  to  date  has  been  favor¬ 
able.  Indications  are  that  the 
people  of  our  community  for 
the  first  time  are  beginning  to 
understand  us.  to  know  what  we 
make,  and  how  we’re  doing  our 
part  for  the  war  effort. 

Well  .  .  .  what  does  all  of  this 
mean  to  you  as  a  representative 
of  a  newspaper?  The  answer  is 
simple. 

It’s  up  to  you  to  tell  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  your  community  how 
he  can  get  a  sound  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  and  what  his 
benefits  are  once  he  gets  it. 

Tell  him  to  make  a  careful 
investigation  of  his  donations 
and  good  will  advertising.  The 
money  saved  by  doing  this  and 
reorganizing  his  community  ad¬ 
vertising  program  can  be  the 
start  of  a  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  fund. 

He’s  Interested  in  his  employes 
— witness  the  house  organ  he 
publishes.  Then  why  doesn’t  he 
expand  his  program? 

Maybe  it’s  l^ause  the  fault 
lies  partly  with  you.  Have  you 
tried  to  diagnose  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  problem? 

You  prove  he  needs  you  to 
sell  his  product.  And  when  you 
do  carry  his  product  advertising, 
you  produce  for  him. 

Yes  .  .  .  and  you’re  just  as 
necessary  to  a  manufacturer  in 
his  employe  and  public  relations 
program.  You’ve  got  a  market, 
and  circulation,  and  coverage 
story  to  tell  him. 

All  of  us  here  know  the  con¬ 
tribution  business  and  industry 
have  made  to  American  good 
living.  We  know  that  the  big¬ 
gest  share  of  every  dollar  we 
take  in  goes  out  in  wages.  We 
know  the  staggering  taxes  we 
pay. 

But  does  the  public  know 
this?  I  don’t  think  so— for  few 
companies  have  gone  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  that  story.” 

That’s  where  you  can  help. 
That’s  where  you  can  help  in¬ 
dustry  and  business  immeas¬ 
urably.  For  the  more  of  us  you 
can  sell  on  the  idea  of  public 


Fcdr  Enough? 

Tallohass**.  Flo..  Feb.  27 — 
After  o  reader  poll  which  at¬ 
tracted  more  votes  than  the 
municipal  election,  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat  decided  to 
continue  Westbrook  Peglsr's 
column  this  week.  The  vote 
was:  For  continuance,  637; 
Against,  551;  a  total  of  1.188 
votes  from  a  circulation  of 
obout  7J)00. 

Numerous  letters  about  the 
column  prompted  the  paper  to 
moke  the  polL  A  ballot  wos 
printed  and  the  "election”  was 
covered  like  a  political  cam¬ 
paign.  even  with  bulletins  on 
election  day. 

relations  advertising  in  our  home 
town  newspapers — the  sooner 
we’re  going  to  get  across  the 
true  story  of  what  business  and 
industry  mean  to  America. 

We,  of  business,  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  “talking  to  ourselves.” 
I  think  it’s  time  for  us  to  begin 
talking  to  the  people. 

Advertising  Must  Sell 
Free  Enterprise 

continued  from  page  14 

ads,  based  on  300  case  histories. 
He  listed  the  following  points  as 
a  measuring  stick  for  resultful 
advertising:  Eye  appeal,  individ¬ 
uality,  personality,  persistency, 
leadership,  good  wiU,  informa¬ 
tiveness,  benefits,  creation  of  de¬ 
sire,  making  of  friends. 

Mr.  Kendall  declared  that 
local  linage  will  turn  upward 
when  publishers  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  helping  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  get  the  most  out  of 
their  advertising  dollars. 

Andrew  H.  Hertel,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  promotion  manager, 
told  how  a  service  department 
will  increase  advertising  sales. 
Such  a  department,  he  said,  be¬ 
comes  an  advertising  agency  for 
small  accounts,  is  an  idea  fac¬ 
tory,  a  “hot  house”  for  new  ideas 
for  old  advertisers,  and  a  diplo¬ 
matic  contact  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  smaller  advertisers. 

Clayton  G.  Van  Dyck,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  outlined  a  factual 
presentation  on  how  to  build 
men’s  wear  advertising.  He  said 
it  is  generally  accepted  as  being 
sound  for  the  average  men’s 
store  to  spend  10%  of  its  annual 
sales  volume  for  rent  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  reconunended  that 
such  a  store  should  spend  75% 
newspapers  and  the  balance  in 
direct  mail  and  other  forms  of 
promotion. 

Harold  E.  Daniels,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  discussed  the  retail 
advertising  outlook  in  relation 
to  merchandise  shortages  and 
the  introduction  of  “utility”  con¬ 
sumer  goods  as  ordered  by  the 
government  to  keep  prices  down. 

Those  in  attendance  received 
a  “lift”  from  the  optimistic  re¬ 
marks  of  Joseph  Deglman,  pub¬ 


licity  director  of  the  Boska 
Store,  on  retail  problema^  I 
mitting  there  are  plenty  of  hMa. 
aches  ahead,  he  declared  that 
most  of  the  problems  can  he 
solved  by  smart  merchandirtm 
He  cited,  for  instance,  thaTS 
Boston  Store  has  substituM 
chickens  for  golf  balls,  and  had 
also  sold  5,000  pairs  of  mow. 
shoes  this  winter  through  nail 
order  copy  in  upstate  papers. 

“Advertising  under  newsprint 
restrictions  is  becoming  refined,” 
said  Mr.  Deglman.  “It  is  wIIIm 
something  besides  a  spoolc! 
thread — it’s  selling  the  store  si 
an  institution.” 

■ 

Editorial  Tells  Liquor 
Ad  Policy  Sivitch 

Liquor  advertising  is  being  se 
cepted  by  the  Neenah  (wls.) 
Daily  News-Times  for  the  first 
time  in  the  paper’s  64  years  <d 
continuous  publication.  Edwaid 
C.  Cochrane,  who  became  editor 
and  publisher  in  October,  IMS. 
explained  the  policy  thus  in  t 
recent  editorial: 

“The  previous  publishers  felt, 
and  very  sincerely,  that  liquor 
is  an  evil,  and  that  anything 
connected  with  it  is  wrong.  If 
we  felt  as  they  did,  we  would 
surely  reject  the  publication  of 
any  advertising  of  any  alcoholic 
beverages.  Should  we.  as  time 
progresses,  come  to  feel  as  Aejr 
did,  and  sometimes  we  are  so 
directed,  we  will  not  only  refuse 
to  print  publicity  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  but  will  fight  it  staunchly 
in  our  editorial  columns.” 

Calling  alcohol  “one  man’s 
meat  and  another  man’s  poison,” 
the  editorial  continues:  “We  can¬ 
not  think  that  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement,  no  matter  now  pow¬ 
erful  is  the  voice  of  the  press, 
will  drive  the  right  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  into  wild  drinking.  We  can¬ 
not  think  that  it  will  deter  the 
wrong  kind  of  people  into  san^ 
timonious  habits.  .  .  .” 

■ 

New  College  Editor 

William  and  Mary  College  has 
appointed  a  new  editor  to  the 
student  publication  to  succeed 
Marilyn  Kaemmerle  of  Jackson, 
Mich,,  who  was  dismissed  from 
the  post  after  writing  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  question  of  racial 
discrimination  (E  &  P,  Feb.  17. 
p.  30).  The  new  editor  of  the 
Flat  Hat  is  Ruth  Weimer  of 
Marion,  Ill.,  a  senior. 
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CAN  THE  NAZIS  "BEAT  THE  RAP"! 

Murder  in  France,  rape  in  Poland,  pillage  in  Russia — the  Nazis  have  left  a 
bloody  trail  of  crime  clear  across  the  face  of  Europe.  Who  will  find  and 
indict  the  guilty?  .  .  .  Who  will  decide  what  is  an  act  of  war  and  what  a 
crime?  . . .  How  far  down  does  responsibility  go — to  the  private  in  the  ranks? 
.  .  .  How  far  up— to  the  “heads  of  State”?  Who  is  exempt?  Who  must  be 
tried?  One  of  America’s  great  criminologists  answers  the  most  pointed  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  United  Nations  wdll  face.  Read  “Justice  for  War  Criminals” 
by  Sheldon  Glueck,  professor  of  criminal  law  and  criminology  at  Harvard, 
in  the  March  American  Mercury. 

NEW  FACTS  ON  MAN  VS.  WOMAN 

Do  you  let  the  Little  Woman  pu.sh  you  around?  Cheer  up — you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  ashamed  of!  For  science  has  discovered  that  the  more  masculine 
the  male,  the  less  inclined  he  is  to  fight  ivith  the  female.  And  conversely, 
that  the  “he  man”  who  beats  his  wife  regularly  is  quite  likely  to  be  lacking 
in  virility.  “Chivalry  and  Sex”  by  Amram  Scheinfeld.  upsets  a  whole  apple¬ 
cart  of  fallacious  ideas  about  men  and  women. 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY  -  for  March  -  OUT  NOW 

Check  your  interests  on  this  partial  contents  of  the  March  Mercury. 

We  think  a  treat  awaits  you.  In  Walter  Lipjrmann,  Fred  Rodell  per¬ 
forms  a  brilliant  piece  of  surgery  on  the  mind  of  the  Great  Elucidator 
— shows  by  devastating  quotation  how  profound,  how  lucid,  how  lib¬ 
eral  he  is.  Misconceptions  About  Cartels  throws  light  on  a  subject 
long  shrouded  in  suspicion,  prejudice,  misunderstanding  .  .  .  shows 
that  there  are  good  cartels  as  well  as  bad  .  .  .  reveals  that  most  coun¬ 
tries  (including  the  United  States  and  Russia)  have  cartels  which  en¬ 
joy  governmental  blessing!  A  physician  presents  The  Case  Against 
Patent  Medicines — a  serious  indictment  with  names  of  “harmless” 
remedies  that  cause  untold  damage.  Revolution  in  Sugar  discloses  a 
new  mechanical  wonder  that  will  soon  bring  great  changes  as  well  as 
new  labor  problems  to  the  South.  Anne  Royall:  First  Career  Woman 
is  the  story  of  the  Walter  Winchell  of  her  day,  the  amazing  woman 
who  had  a  press  interview  with  a  naked  President  .  .  .  Read  and  enjoy 
these  and  half  a  dozen  other  provocative  articles — plus  such  regular 
features  as  naturalist  Alan  Devoe’s  Down  to  Earth,  George  Jean 
Nathan’s  The  Theatre,  Fiction.  Poetry,  Books  and  Open  Fomin. 

The  Amerkan  Mercury  Abroad 

The  influence  of  The  American  Mercury  abroad  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  discu.ssion  among  those  who  write  and  those  who  mle.  Let  William 
Bayles.  now  in  London,  describe  the  effect  of  his  recent  profile  of  Anthony 
Eden  .  .  .  “British  correspondents  cabled  summaries  to  their  papers,  and 
these  were  given  front  page  prominence.  The  Director  of  the  largest  British 
newspaper  syndicate  told  me,  ‘From  our  point  of  view.  The  American 
Mercury  is  one  of  the  important  opinion-forming  publications  in  the  States. 
Whether  we  always  agree  with  its  views  or  not,  we  can’t  afford  to  ignore  it.’ 
A  Member  of  Parliament  said.  ‘The  .\merican  Mercury  invariably  singles 
out  our  chief  problems,  and  1  must  .say  discusses  them  in  a  realistic,  grown¬ 
up  manner.’  ”...  More  important.  The  Mercury  is  a  prophet  not  without 
honor  in  its  own  country,  for  its  American  readership,  too.  is  at  an  all-time 
high  in  both  numbers  and  influence. 
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100%  Loyalty  Foreign 
Language  Press  Theme 
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“We  have  carried  our  people 
along  until  you  will  find  the 
amount  of  disloyalty  among 
Hungarian-Americans  practical¬ 
ly  nil.  Here  and  there  we  have 
had  a  couple  of  Nazis — mis¬ 
guided  fools  and  crackpots — 
but  we’ve  managed  to  put  them 
in  their  places  and  keep  them 
there. 

“Our  problem  now  is  com¬ 
munists. 

“In  1919  Hungary  had  a  com¬ 
munist  regime  for  four  months. 
The  coimter-revolution  which 
followed  caused  many  to  fiee  to 
America.  They  brought  with 
them  the  hate  and  bitterness  and 
scars  of  civil  strife. 

“They  are  still  communist. 
They  denounce  as  fascist  every¬ 
thing  that  is  not  communist. 

“The  communist  feeling  among 
our  people  represents  a  big  prob¬ 
lem.  We’re  in  the  midst  of  a 
political  hotbed.  Political  gen¬ 
eralship  careful  maneuvering, 
calm  guidance  and  leadership 
are  necessary.” 

Despite  the  burden  of  its  spe¬ 
cial  problems,  conduct  of  the 
foreign  language  press  during 
the  war  has  not  been  without 
compensation. 

For  whereas  only  the  Japan¬ 
ese  language  papers  succumbed 
to  the  emergency,  and  these  not 
because  they  were  suppressed 
but  because  their  readership  was 
evacuated  to  relocation  camps, 
many  others,  serving  a  large 
segment  of  the  8.000.000  foreign- 
born  in  the  U.  S.  claiming  some 
other  language  than  English  as 
their  mother  tongue,  benefitted 
modestly. 

Gcnn  in  AdvertiBiag 

Because  of  the  manpower 
shortage,  help-wanted  advertis¬ 
ing  increased.  Some  of  the 
larger  papers  gained  advertising 
refused  by  overcrowded  English 
language  papers. 

And  many  of  them,  serving 
racial  groups  whose  mother 
country  was  at  war,  increased 
circulation  in  proportion  to  their 
increased  war  interest. 

Yaroslav  Chyz,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  press  representative  of 
the  Americap  Council  for  Com¬ 
mon  Unity,  points  to  increases 
in  all  language  groups  except 
German  and  Italian.  ( Some 
Germans  and  Italians  don’t  like 
to  be  seen  reading  those  news- 
paoers. ) 

Exception.  Chyz  declares,  is 
the  Italian  II  Progresso.  which 
jumped  from  57,000  in  1942  to 
66,000  in  1943  and  76,000  in 
1944.  He  points  out,  however, 
that  another  Italian  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  had  mean¬ 
time  ceased  to  exist. 

’Typical  of  those  increasing 
circulation  is  Nordisk  Tidende, 
New  York  Norwegian  newspa¬ 
per,  circulating  nationally  but 
with  the  bulk  of  its  subscribers 
living  in  the  Bay  Ridge  section 
of  Brooklyn  where  resides  the 
most  concentrated  Norwegian 
population  in  the  country. 

Says  Editor  Carl  Soyland,  “In¬ 
terest  in  the  Norwegian  press 


jumped  immediately  when  Nor¬ 
way  was  invaded.  Our  news¬ 
stand  sales  in  Bay  Ridge  alone 
had  increased  about  43%  by  the 
second  week  of  the  invasion. 

“Sales  dropped,  a  little  there¬ 
after.  stabilize,  rose  again  with 
the  present  war  exlctement  to 
their  previous  invasion  level.” 

’I^e  war,  then,  has  brought 
problems  but  not  ruin  to  the 
foreign  language  press  in  the 
U.  S.  Says  Victor  Ridder  of 
Staats  Zeitimg: 

“It’s  a  fine  commentary  on  the 
government  and  the  people 
when  you  can  publish  a  foreign 
language  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 
during  a  war  and  not  only  have 
freedom  of  expression,  but  rec¬ 
ognition  of  what  you  are  ac¬ 
complishing.” 

It  is  likewise  a  fine  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  loyalty  and  exem¬ 
plary  wartime  conduct  of  the 
foreign  language  press. 

Next — The  post-war  future  of 
the  foreign  language  press  in 
the  U.  S. 

m 

Chicago  Sun  Names 
Ramsey  City  Editor 

Chicago,  Feb.  26 — Paul  W. 
Ramsey  has  been  appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  suc¬ 
ceeding  Thomas 
G.  Michelmore,  ' 
resigned,  it  was 
announced  here  f 
today  by  E.  Z.  ' 

Dimitman,  exec-  ^ 
utive  editor.  w  k 

Ramsey  joined  * 

the  Sun  in  June,  t 

1944.  i 

Prior  to  his 
association  with 
the  Sun,  Ram-  wKmA  mKtL 
sey  worked  _ 

eight  years  for  Hcnaaey 

th^  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  There  he  served  suc¬ 
cessively  as  reporter,  chief  of 
the  Inquirer’s  state  capital  bu¬ 
reau,  member  of  the  Washington 
bureau,  night  city  editor  and 
day  city  ^itor,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Pearl  Harbor  to 
become  bureau  editor. 

In  1943,  he  served  as  roving 
correspondent  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  Inquirer.  He 
has  been  assistant  city  editor 
since  joining  the  Sun  staff. 

A  native  of  Dawson  Springs, 
Ky.,  Ramsey  was  graduated  from 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  in 
1928.  Before  joining  the  In¬ 
quirer,  he  worked  four  years  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and 
three  for  the  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
News,  and  briefiy  for  the  Logans- 
port  ( Ind. )  Press  and  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Press. 

■ 

Capt.  Miller  Slated 
For  Top  Navy  PRO 

Naming  of  a  new  director  in 
the  Navy’s  Office  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  in  Washington  is  expected 
in  a  few  days,  according  to  the 
Associated  Press. 

A  new  sea  command  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  given  to  the  present 
director.  Rear  Adm.  A.  S.  Mer¬ 
rill,  the  report  stated,  and  his 
successor  probably  will  be  Capt. 
Harold  B.  Miller,  now  in  the 
Pacific  as  public  relations  officer 
on  Admiral  Nimitz’s  staff. 
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Newsmen's  Experiences 
In  War  Are  Varied 

continued  from  page  13 

guinary  conflict  the  envelope 
betokened.  He  wrote: 

“When  we  landed  on  the  green 
beach  under  Suribachi’s  ugly 
nose  we  sprinted  10  feet  up  the 
sloped  beach  and  dropped  into 
the  coarse  black  volcanic  gravel. 
Machine  gun  bullets  kicked  up 
spurts  in  the  front,  back  and 
sides.  Mortars  crumped  along 
the  entire  beach. 

“From  there  it  was  run  and 
fall,  from  shellhole  to  shellhole. 
In  my  fourth  one  a  Jap  sniper 
spott^  me.  Every  time  I  tried 
to  get  out,  a  bullet  whizzed  by. 
Then  I  stuck  up  my  empty  hel¬ 
met.  He  shot  at  it  four  or  five 
times,  then  stopped. 

“It  took  three  hours  of  this 
lunging  and  sprinting  to  reach 
a  little  sand  hill  at  the  top  of 
the  beach — only  a  few  hundred 
yards  inshore.” 

Blood-Soaked  Envelope 

A  fellow  U.P.  correspondent 
wrote  of  the  arrival  of  Shoe¬ 
maker’s  copy  in  a  blood-soaked 
envelope:  “It  must  have  been 
a  messenger  that  got  it.  .  .  . 
Many  public  relations  officers, 
their  helpers,  and  combat  corre¬ 
spondents  were  wounded  or 
killed.” 

Associated  Press  revealed  this 
week  that  Bonnie  Wiley,  the  first 
woman  correspondent  to  accom¬ 
pany  amphibious  forces  on  an 
island  invasion,  had  witnessed 
the  Iwo  landing.  She  made  the 
trip  aboard  a  hospital  ship  which 
news  photos  show  standing  by 
amidst  circling  wakes  of  land¬ 
ing  craft  D-Day  plus  one,  while 
the  island  was  still  obscured  by 
the  smoke  of  battle. 

The  first  dispatch  received 
from  the  correspondent  de¬ 
clared: 

“Our  hospital  ship,  greeted  by 
the  boom  of  guns,  plowed  into 
the  Iwo  Jima  battleground  tiie 
morning  after  D-Day. 

“Doctors  and  nurses  line  the 
rails  watching  flashes  from  the 
ships’  guns  of  the  amphibious 
fleet  and  answering  puffs  from 
the  island.  Smoke  was  blasting 
up  from  hits  ashore,  ringing  the 
island  like  a  San  Francisco  fog. 

“We  watched  waves  of  Mar¬ 
ines  waiting  in  small  boats  to 
back  up  their  buddies,  who  had 
aiready  made  beach  landings. 
If  I  weren’t  too  dumb  I  would 
have  been  terribly  afraid.” 

Women  Up  Front 

A  second  woman  correspond¬ 
ent  was  in  the  thick  of  front¬ 
line  fighting  on  the  European 
front.  She  was  Ann  Stringer 
of  United  Press. 

Wrote  U.P.’s  Jim  McGlincy, 
“Front-line  American  infantry¬ 
men  drawing  Nazi  fire  in  the 
streets  of  Juelich  one  day  this 
week  looked  up  in  amazement 
to  see  an  American  woman  war 
correspondent  covering  the  ac¬ 
tion.  She  was  Ann  Stringer. 

“When  a  war  correspondent 
goes  as  far  forward  as  a  bat¬ 
talion  command  post,  he’s  be¬ 
ginning  to  stick  his  neck  out, 
and  when  he  gets  up  to  a  com¬ 
pany  post,  people  begin  to  ask 
if  he’s  crazy. 


“Yesterday  I  took  Ann  Strin¬ 
ger  to  Juelich  to  guide  her  « 
her  first  day  at  the  front  and 
woiuid  up  with  her  leading  nit 
past  all  the  command  posts  to 
squads  of  infantry  cleaning  m 
snipers. 

“Everywhere  we  went,  un- 
shaven  and  dirty  infantrymen, 
who  couldn’t  remember  when 
they’d  last  seen  an  Americu 
girl,  grinned,  started  wavin. 
and  gave  Ann  their  stories 
When  bullets  whined  or  «Ktiii 
screamed,  the  rest  of  us  ducked 
But  Ann  just  wrinkled  up  her 
brows  and  scribbled  another 
note.” 

The  reunions  between  corre 
spondents  and  their  families 
and  relatives  which  have  on 
curred  on  Luzon  since  the  Mac 
Arthur  liberation  continued  this 
week  when  Manila-born  UJ> 
correspondent  Francis  L.  Me 
Carthy  found  among  the  cap¬ 
tives  at  Los  Banos  his  brother 
Floyd  and  sister  Marion.  They 
had  been  living  in  Manila  when 
it  fell  to  the  enemy  three  years 
ago. 

Wrote  McCarthy  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  “Floyd  embarrassed  me  1^ 
running  up  and  down  the  cor 
ridor  of  the  barracks  and  shout¬ 
ing,  T  told  you  my  kid  brother 
would  come  to  rescue  me. 
Whoopee!’  ” 

■ 

Fox  Leaves  USO 

Max  Fox,  for  three  years  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  U.S.O. 
Camp  Shows,  resigned  this  week 
from  his  post  in  New  York  Cib 
No  successor  has  been  named 
and  Mr.  Fox  has  not  announced 
his  plans.  Before  going  to  Nea 
York,  he  handled  USO  piA- 
licity  in  New  England.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years,  Mr.  Fox  operated  a 
news  bureau  in  Boston  and  was 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspond¬ 
ent  in  that  area. 


SDX  to  Hear  'Pat' 

“Pat”  Robinson,  veteran  mili¬ 
tary  and  sports  reporter  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  and 
author  of  “The  Fight  for  New 
Guinea,”  will  speak  before  the 
New  York  Professional  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  interna¬ 
tional  journalism  fraternity. 
Thursday,  March  8,  at  8:30  pjn. 
at  the  Columbia  Unive^ty 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
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Tolophono  BRyant  Y-1BE2 
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“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  *  Beayer  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  *  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  *  Chambersbnrg  Public  Opinion  (E)  * 
I  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
I  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  *  Huntingdon  News  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  *  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  * 
I  Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  *  New  Castle  News  (E)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  *  Shamokin  News  Dls- 
Lpatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Wajmesboro 
*  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Willianuport  Gazette- Bulletin  ,(M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Local  boy  makes  good! 


THE  BRASS  BAND  is  loud  enough  to  rattle 
the  station. 

Wally  Peters,  the  town  hero  is  coming  home.  Com¬ 
ing  home  after  two  years  in  action,  shooting  down 
21  German  planes,  winning  the  D.  S.  C.  and  the 
Purple  Heart.  Nearly  every  citizen  of  “Our  Town,” 
Pa.  is  at  the  railroad  station. 

The  whole  town  followed  his  every  adventure 
through  the  communiques  received  by  the  local 
newspaper.  When  he  was  decorated  everyone 
celebrated  with  his  proud  parents. 

Now  they  had  cooked  up  a  reception  for  him  that 


If  you  are  an  advertiser  and  want  to  reach  the 
million-family-buyers  of  “Our  Town,”  Pa. — do  it 
the  simple  way,  the  sure  way — through  their  local 
newspapers. 


It’s  so  natural  for  the  people  of  “Our  Town”  to  be 
a  part  of  everything  that  goes  on  around  them. 
That  includes  their  neighbors,  their  community, 
their  schools,  their  clubs,  their  stores,  their  indus¬ 
tries  .  .  .  and  their  newspaper.  Their  newspaper 
particularly  because  it  mirrors  all  these  things  that 
are  their  daily  lives.  They  believe  in  it,  depend  on 
on  it,  and  read  it  very  carefully. 


only  good  neighbors  could  give — 
warm  and  spontaneous. 


Doors  Ajar  in  Castle 
For  Mexico  City  Corps 


By  John  Evans,  Associated  Press 


(EDITORS  NOTE— The  foUow- 
ing  dispatch  by  leased  wire 
irom  Mexico  City  was  written 
especially  lor  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  John  Evans,  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau.) 

• 

MEXICO  CITY.  Mar.  1— Chapul- 
tepec  Castle,  where  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  is  on,  is 
a  handsome  structure  with  stone 
stairs  and  floors  and  therefore 
diplomacy  is  hard  on  the  feet. 

The  serious  business  of  news 
j?athering  at  the  castle  runs  from 
about  9  a.m.  until  mid-afternoon 
or  until  night,  when  there  are 
late  sessions. 

Outside  the  Castle,  in  hotels 
and  embassies,  nearly  100  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  get  the  ma¬ 
jor  news.  Occasionally,  some¬ 
thing  sizzles  in  a  committee 
room,  as  happened  when  the 
U.  S  delegate  blocked  adoption 
by  acclamation  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Chapultepec.  But  ordi¬ 
narily,  any  soiled  linen  is 
washed  privately. 

Those  who  have  attended 
other  conferences  find  this  one 
reasonably  open.  The  steering 
committee,  composed  of  all  chief 
delegates,  holds  closed  sessions 
but  afterwards  some  members 
will  talk  briefly. 

Pursuit  oi  Information 
Only  rarely  does  a  committee 
close  its  doors.  It  is  known 
what  proposals  are  assigned  to 
it  so  it  is  possible  to  extract 
news  of  the  work  from  someone, 
somewhere,  some  time  but  not 
always  easily.  Delegates  have 
to  be  pursued. 

Outside  the  Castle,  delegates 
do  their  real  work.  They  have 
national  headquarters  in  hotels 
where  they  do  their  own  plan¬ 
ning  and  also  confer  with  dele¬ 
gates  of  other  countries.  That 
work  goes  on  from  dawn  to  mid¬ 
night  and  the  newspaper  men 
work  pretty  well  around  the 
clock  taking  food  on  the  run. 

The  world's  principal  news 
agencies  maintain  special  staffs 
at  Chapultepec  Castle  and  in 
downtown  offices.  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  for  example,  has  a 
cramped  four  -  typewriter  city 
desk  at  the  Castle,  next  to  the 
door  on  the  way  to  the  telegraph 
room  where  a  private  teletype 
line  runs  to  the  AP  office  in  the 
offices  of  the  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
celsior,  a  bit  over  three  miles 
away.  The  AP  has  nine  editors 
and  a  staff  photographer,  who 
sift  the  meetings’  happenings, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  for¬ 
mal  committee  and  plenary  ses¬ 
sions.  for  news  of  general  world 
importance  and  for  stories  of  in¬ 
terest  in  individual  countries 
aroundrthe  globe. 

A  large  staff  of  special  writers 
gives  the  United  States  the  most 
extensive  representation  among 
the  press  at  the  conference,  but 


in  addition  at  least  two  nien 
each  from  Cuba  and  Argentina 
are  writing  special  dispatches 
and  Ewaldo  Castro  was  brought 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  AP. 
He  is  covering  his  fourth  succes¬ 
sive  Inter-American  conference. 

Leased  wires  in  Mexico  are 
subject  to  storms  and  disasters. 
There  also  are  power  failures 
and  so,  frequently,  bulletins  are 
telephoned  to  the  office  where 
facilities  are  better. 

The  Castle  is  on  a  hill.  Access 
is  over  a  steep  winding  road.  A 
bus  occasionally  runs  up  and 
down,  labeled  “Round  Trip  .10 
(2  cents)  but  no  one  ever  seems 
to  collect  fares.  The  Castle 
yard  is  crowded  with  delegates' 
cars  but  reporters’  taxis  aren’t 
allowed  inside  where  they  might 
rub  fenders  with  their  betters. 
So  one  waits  for  a  kind-looking 
ambassador  outward  bound. 

Many  Conferences 

There  are  many  press  con¬ 
ferences.  fully  half  of  them  by 
the  U.  S.  delegation,  usually 
“For  Americans  Only’  which 
some  Latin-Americans  think  a 
trifle  frigid  for  a  good  neighbor 
preaching  freedom  of  access  to 
the  news.  However,  all  the 
delegations  pay  special  attention 
to  their  own  countrymen  among 
the  reporters. 

Committee  meetings,  issuance 
of  texts,  and  all  set  events  are 
later  than  scheduled.  One  has 
to  guess  how  much  or  lose  time. 
Altogether,  with  only  small 
faults  in  arrangements,  much 
good  will  and  delegates’  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  world  is  being 
improved,  the  Inter-American 
Conference  is  lively,  interesting 
and  a  job  of  hard  work. 


Congress  Asked  to  Give 
Correspondent's  A'ward 

Ontario,  Cal.,  Feb.  27 — With 
the  help  of  Rep.  Harry  R.  Shep¬ 
pard,  the  Ontario  Report  is  cam¬ 
paigning  to  have  Congress  con¬ 
fer  “special  distinctive  recogni¬ 
tion”  on  war  correspondents  who 
make  “the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
public  service.” 

C.  H.  Clay,  managing  editor, 
said  “it  is  not  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  Congress  to  provide  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  honor  for  them,  in  view 
of  the  unselfish,  voluntary  risk 
which  men  at  the  front  take,  un¬ 
questionably  in  their  zeal  to 
perform  one  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  services  to  the  public.” 

Clay  expressed  appreciation  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  obtaining 
the  Purple  Heart  for  Jack  Frank¬ 
ish.  onetime  Ontario  reporter, 
and  other  correspondents. 

(In  1941  and  1942,  E.&P.  cam¬ 
paigned  editorially  and  through 
channels  in  Washington  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  special  award  but  the 
effort  was  unsuccessful.  Since 
then.  E.  &  P.  has  worked  with 
the  War  and  Navy  departments 
in  seeing  to  it  that  correspond¬ 
ents  received  the  Purple  Heart.) 


Berlin,  Tokyo  Beats 
To  Win  Jeeps 

The  first  war  correspondents 
who  file  stories  datelined  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Tokyo  will  be  given 
the  first  two  post-war  jeeps 
to  be  manufactured  by  Willys- 
Orerland  Motors,  Ward  M. 
Conaday,  chairman,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  in  New  York  Thursday. 

(g^liituary 

WILLIAM  HOMER  THORNE, 
47,  editor  of  special  depart¬ 
mental  features  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  died  Feb. 
22.  He  started  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  Binghamton  ( N.  Y. )  Sun  in 
1914,  becoming  well  known  for 
his  work  as  sports  editor  there 
and  later  as  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. ) 
Post-Standard,  then  joined  the 
AP  sports  department  in  New 
York.  He  was  AP  sports  editor 
before  joining  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  In  1930  he  became 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Wilson  E.  Snyder,  48  years 
with  the  South  Bend  ( Ind. ) 
Tribune,  died  Feb.  I.*)  after  a 
long  period  of  ill  health. 

Dudley  A.  Smith,  46,  formerly 
of  the  editorial ‘staff  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  Kokomo  ( Ind. )  Dis¬ 
patch,  died  Feb.  20.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  director  of 
the  state  personnel  division. 

Leander  F.  Heacock.  63,  for¬ 
mer  Buffalo  newspaper  man, 
who  several  years  ago  entered 
promotion  and  publicity  work, 
died  Feb.  18.  He  worked  for 
papers  also  in  Canton,  Akron 
and  Cleveland,  O. 

Samuel  A.  Dougherty,  52,  a 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  for  12  years  and  previ¬ 
ously  for  the  old  Public  Ledger, 
died  last  weekend  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Bryant  B.  Newcomb,  78,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  emeritus  of  the 
Long  Branch  (N.  J. )  Record 
since  his  retirement  as  active 
business  manager  in  1938,  died 
Feb.  2  after  being  struck  by  a 
taxicab.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  paper  32  years. 

Miss  Polly  Carter  Field,  49, 
director  of  the  division  of  press 
and  public  relations  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare  and  prior  to  1934  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  News.  New  York  World, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin,  died  Feb.  22. 

Hawthorne  Chun  Cheng.  38, 
Chinese  journalist  associated 
with  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Information  for  the  last  seven 
and  a  half  years,  for  the  last  two 
months  in  the  U.S..  died  Feb.  23 
in  New  York  City.  He  had 
worked  on  the  English  language 
Shanghai  Evening  Post.  North 
China  News  and  China  Press. 

Pec.  Lewis  A.  Stein,  21,  only 
son  of  J.  M.  Stein,  for  many 
years  editor  and  publisher  of 


the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald 
and  at  one  time  vice-president 
of  General  Newspapers,  Inc.,  wai 
killed  in  action  Jan.  8  on  the 
Seventh  Army  front  in  eastern 
France.  He  had  previously  been 
reported  missing  in  action. 

James  Frisbee  Walsh,  78,  as¬ 
sociated  for  many  years  in  De¬ 
troit  with  Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
national  advertising  agency,  died 
Feb.  21. 

George  L.  Doubledee,  60,  for¬ 
mer  telegraph  and  sports  ^itor 
of  the  Ludington  ( Mich. )  JVeuji, 
died  recently  in  Los  Angeles! 
where  he  was  associated  with 
the  Apex  Press. 

Ralph  Weinbaum,  40,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc.,  died  Feb.  23  in 
New  York  City. 

William  Ranney  Wilson,  82. 
a  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  staff  for  25  years, 
died  Feb.  21.  He  had  earlier 
worked  on  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  New  Orleans  Timet- 
Democrat,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis 
patch,  Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit 
News  and  New  York  Sun  and 
Herald.  He  had  retired  as  head 
of  the  Times  desk  for  obituary, 
society,  theatrical  and  musical 
news  in  1933. 

Edward  Quinn  Evans,  25, 
sports  writer  for  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  died  Feb.  22  of 
uremic  poisoning.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Herald  Tribune  three 
years  ago  he  had  worked  on  the 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

Lt.  T.  j.  Kirk,  23,  an  employe 
of  the  New  York  Times,  on  leave 
since  June,  1942  with  the  AAF, 
was  killed  in  action  over  Jugo¬ 
slavia  Dec.  23.  He  is  survived, 
among  others,  by  a  sister  Eileen, 
in  the  Times  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  brother  Robert  E. 
Kirk,  copy  boy  in  the  financial 
department. 

MT/S  John  C.  Dakers,  26, 
USMC,  was  killed  in  a  plane  ac¬ 
cident  on  Guam  Feb.  11.  He  had 
been  three  years  a  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  copy  boy  and 
financial  department  clerk  prior 
to  enlistment  Pearl  Harbor  night. 

T/Sgt.  Arthur  H.  Hauck,  first 
employe  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  to  be  killed  in 
action,  died  Jan.  16  in  Belgium. 
Sgt.  Hauck  was  employed  in  the 
Courier-Express  composing  room 
for  14  years  before  he  entered 
the  service  in  April,  1943. 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
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_  ■  I  T>.  .  tion  and,  finally .  total  aanihila- 

lawish  IrTBSS  tion.  The  Anierican  Jew  is 

beginning  to  know  what  it 
/5th  means.  There  is,  then,  a  new 
#  w  consciousness  arising  among  the 

n  Jews  to  speak  and  act  as  a 

Anniversary  national  entity.  The  Yiddish 

■n.  Via/1, ch  Prpcs  in  Amprioa  press  serves  today  as  the  voice 
whkh“tr?olVdinlTo"  and  heart  of  this  new  conscious- 
establishment  of  the  weekly  ness.  ^ 

yiddishe  Zeitung  in  New  York,  _  _  .  ^  j  j 

March  1, 1870,  observed  its  75th  Maintenance  Uraered 


""iTS^'the^ttree-quarter  On  Globe-DemOCrat 

century  mark  it  represented  the  Chicago  Feb.  26 — Although 
only  large  free  Jewish  press  in  the  contract  had  expired,  the 
the  world.  For  while  there  Daily  Newspaper  Commission 
remains  a  Jewish  press  in  South  ordered  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
America,  it  compares  neither  in  Democrat  to  include  a  main- 
size  nor  influence  with  its  North  tenance  of  membership  provision 
American  brother.  The  Euro-  in  its  relations  with  the  St.  Louis 
pean  Yiddish  press  has  been  Newspaper  Guild,  according  to 


wiped  out  by  the  war. 

Says  Dr.  Louis  Hendin,  presi 


a  directive  issued  here  today. 
Sole  issue  before  the  Corn- 


dent  of  the  Yiddish  Writers  rnission  was  that  of  union  secur- 
Union,  which  has  announced  a  jty  in  a  dispute  in  which  the 
commemorative  program  to  be  publisher  had  tiled  a  petition  for 
held  at  Hunter  College,  New  review  by  the  National  Board. 


York,  March  4: 


Issues  appealed  were  wages,  and 


"The  beginnings  of  the  U.  S.  effective  date  and  expiration  date 
Jewish  press  came  at  the  behest  of  contract.  On  Sept.  2.  1944.  the 
of  Horace  Greeley,  interested  in  National  Board  denied  the  ap- 
becoming  a  Presidential  candi-  pgai  of  the  publisher.  The  effect 
date  on  a  liberal  Republican  of  this  action  was  to  leave  the 
ticket.  He  persuad^  a  close  question  of  maintenance  of  mem- 
friend,  a  Lithuanian  Jew  with  a  bership  unsettled. 

European  background,  to  found  Meanwhile,  the  contract,  or- 
Zeitung.  dered  by  the  Commission,  ex- 

•The  paper  had  to  be  .litho-  Sept  j  1944  The  Corn- 

graphed  rather  than  prirUed  be-  rnission  sought  the  advice  of  the 
rause  of  a  dearth  of  He^ew  attorney  of  the  Sixth  Regional 
^  War  Labor  Board  as  to  the 

dm.  It  dedicat^  itself  to  the  proper  method  of  disposing  of 
problems  of  religion,  politics,  unsettled  issue  in  an  expired 
histo^  learning  and  art,  but  contract.  It  was  told  that 
8®  “should  a  directive  order  be 

issued  requiring  maintenance  of  1 
Je^sh  immigrant  reader.  membership,  a  retroactive  date 

However,  a  second  Jewish  ‘  1  *>,/.  ^lato  nt 

K  Yi!w.S  AnTaTf™*'  Ty‘“'s.abllshid  poUcrTthl 

these  beginnings  grew  the  Jew-  f Iw  ! 

ish  press  which  flourishes  in  the  ^^^^e  ^ajorri y  of  the  Commis- ' 


^R*ef?rHng®to°the^  four  Jewish  sion  accepted  opimon  of  the 
dailies  in  New  York  today.  l 

which  serve  one  of  the  most  °  not 

concentrated  Jewish  populations  '^icate  that  the  union  does  not 
in  thp  wnrlrf  Dr  WAnHin  av-  measure  Up  to  the  standard  of  a  \ 


in  the  world.  Dr.  Hendin  ex¬ 
plains: 

“In  1886  the  Yiddish  press  be- 


responsible  union.  Dr.  F.  S. 
Deibler,  public  member,  and 


gan  to  take  root  in  the  life  of  Sam  B.  Eubanks,  labor  member, 
the  New  York  East  Side  Jewish  concurred  as  a  majority.  Frank 
immigrant.  Although  at  first  he  Ahlgren.  industry  member, 
bought  the  paper  furtively  over  dissented  with  respect  to  main 
the  grocery  counter  with  his  tenance  of  membership  and  with 
daily  bread  because  of  his  early  regard  to  incorporation  of  direc- 
shame  for  Yiddish,  his  self-  contract.  j 

esteem  grew  along  with  the  ^  _ 

prestige  of  the  Yiddish  news-  High  School  Reporters 
paper.  Its  serious  consideration  t  n:^  T— 
of  his  problems  in  a  language  he  1^  AlT  Interviews 
understood,  its  raising  of  his  cul-  High  school  journalists  in  New 
tural  level  and  political  aware-  York  City  will  try  their  hand 
ness  and  its  inculcation  of  the  at  an  adult  journalistic  assign- 
privilege  and  duties  of  American  ment — a  mass  interview  with  a 
citizenship  made  it  a  potent  fac-  celebrity — in  a  new  series  of 
tor  in  his  life  and  process  of  programs  called  “Press  Confer- 
Americanization.”  ence’’  which  starts  over  station 

The  American  Jewish  press  WNEW  March  10. 
played  the  part  of  guide  and  Asking  the  questions  each 
educator^  to  the  Jewish  immi-  week  will  be  the  best  high  school 
grant,  said  Dr.  Hendin.  “It  took  journalists  of  metropolitan  New 
the  green  immigrant  and  gave  York,  with  different  school  pub-  i 
him  an  elementary  education,  lications  represented  each  time. 

It  opened  wide  the  windows  of  For  the  best  written  story 
hU  tenement  and  shop  not  only  based  on  the  air  interview, 
to  the  horizons  of  America  but  WNEW  each  week  will  award 
great  wide  world.  $10  in  War  Stamps.  A  “WNEW 

j  ®  spotlight  which  falls  on  Journalism  Award,”  a  $100  Bond, 
the  Jew  and  singles  him  out  all  will  be  presented  for  the  best 
over  the  world  has  made  him  written  interview  each  semester, 
aware  of  the  special  problems  Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a 
liti  ]  fighting  social,  po-  board  of  prominent  New  York  ' 

iiucal  and  economic  discrimina-  newspaper  men. 
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Cornin’  Home 


HKK1.A 


RfclKA'N 


5  & 


A$  he  entered  the  Red  Crou  canteen 
near  the  fi9ht!ng  line  and  threw  off 
the  muddy  trappings  of  war,  a  fam¬ 
iliar  melody  which  seemed  to  come 
from  home  and  heaven,  but  which,  in 
reality,  came  from  a  [angled  piano 
played  by  an  off-duty  nurse,  brought 
echoes  of  peaceful  times. 


Familiar,  yes.  He  had  heard  it  in  a 
deep-South  training  camp  .  .  .  "Corn¬ 
in'  Home" — a  negro  spiritual.  "I  laid 
my  burden  down."  That  was  just  what 
he  had  done  .  .  .  temporarily,  at  least, 
thrown  aside  the  powder-smell  of  bat¬ 
tle.  NOW  he  was  laying  aside 
thoughts  and  hurts  that  had  burdened 
his  mill. 


"Cornin'  homel"  There  was  the  heal¬ 
ing  benefit  of  prayer  in  this  sanctuary- 
place  .  .  .  the  heart  of  him  was  sud¬ 
denly  warmed.  Creature  comforts, 
too  .  .  .  food  and  medicine  and  hope 
and  a  girl  in  white  who  said:  "Join 
in,  soldier.  Lay  your  burdens  down." 


There  you  have  the  Red  Cross,  as 
alive  and  as  active  as  sunshine  in  a 
dark  place  .  .  .  practical,  from  long 
experience,  human,  unselfish,  unafraid, 
even  under  shell-fire. 

It  is  the  newspapers — both  large 
and  small — that,  through  their  edi~ 
torial  and  news  columns,  provide 
inspiration  to  the  public  for  gener¬ 
ous,  nation-wide  financial  support 
of  the  ittvaluable  war  and  peace 
services  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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Crusade  Takes  Strides 
In  3  World  Capitols 

By  Jarry  Wcdker 


MOSCOW  welcomed  the  ASNE’s 

Freedom  of  Information  Com* 
mittee,  Mexico  City  entertained 
a  resolution  for  letting  down  the 
barriers  to  news  in  Latin-Ameri* 
ca,  and  Washington  became 
more  seriously  interested  in  the 
world  communications  situation. 

Developments  in  the  three 
capitals  this  week  accelerated 
the  American  crusade  for  world¬ 
wide  freedom  in  news  gathering 
and  exchange,  and  shaped  a  defi¬ 
nite  road  to  San  Francisco  for 
a  full  presentation  of  the  peace- 
through-knowledge  formula  dur¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  opening  April  25. 

The  groundwork  for  testing 
other  nations’  reaction  to  the 
American  proposals  was  laid  by 
Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  at 
the  Inter-American  Conference 
at  Mexico  City  when  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  formal  resolution  on 
free  access  of  information. 

4  Aims  Are  Stated 

As  a  sample  of  the  diplomatic 
language  in  which  the  aims  of 
the  press  freedom  advocates  are 
expressed,  the  text  of  the  Stet¬ 
tinius  resolution  is  quoted  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

•‘Whereas: 

"The  progress  of  mankind  de¬ 
pends  on  the  supremacy  of  truth 
among  men; 

“Truth  is  the  enemy  of  tyran¬ 
ny,  which  cannot  exist  where 
truth  prevails,  so  that  those  who 
would  erect  tyrannies  are  con¬ 
strained  to  attempt  its  suppres¬ 
sion  or  to  raise  barriers  against 
it: 

“The  representatives  of  fasc¬ 
ism,  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
and  extend  their  despotisms 
over  great  masses  of  men,  have 
in  our  time  made  every  effort  to 
keep  their  victims  from  know¬ 
ing  the  truth  and  to  obtain  their 
acceptance,  in  its  place,  of  cun¬ 
ningly  contrived  and  malicioiis 
falsehoods; 

“It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
lessons  of  the  present  World 
War  that  there  can  be  no  free¬ 
dom,  peace  or  security  where 
men  are  not  assured  of  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  truth  through  the 
various  media  of  public  informa¬ 
tion: 

“The  inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace  recommends: 

“(1)  That  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  recognize  the  essential 
obligation  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ments  to  assure  to  their  people 
free  and  impartial  access  to  in¬ 
formation; 

“(2)  That  with  this  assurance 
in  view  they  undertake,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
earliest  possible  abandonment  of 
those  measures  of  censorship, 
and  of  control  over  the  services 
of  press  and  radio,  which  have 
been  necessary  in  wartime  to 
combat  the  subversive  political 
tactics  and  espionage  activities 
of  the  Axis  States; 

"(3)  That  the  Governments  of 
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the  American  Republics  take 
measures  separately  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  one  another,  to 
promote  a  free  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  among  their  peoples; 

“(4)  That  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  having  accepted  it 
among  themselves,  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  acceptance 
throuehout  the  world  of  the 
principle  of  free  access  to  infor¬ 
ma  uon  lor  all  people,  to  the  end 
that  freedom,  peace,  and  confi¬ 
dence  may  be  established  in  and 
among  nations." 

Ready  Adoption  Seen 

Correspondents,  covering  the 
Chapultepec  Conference  with 
full  fre^om  and  access  to 
sources  of  news,  and  without 
censorship  of  political  discus¬ 
sions  in  their  dispatches,  were 
generally  agreed  the  resolution 
would  receive  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  since,  it  will  be  noted  on 
careful  study,  it  does  not  require 
any  nation  to  abandon  censor¬ 
ship  regulations  until  after  the 
war. 

“The  main  objection  offered 
by  countries  potentially  unwill¬ 
ing  lo  grant  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  their  peoples,”  wrote 
Camille  Cianfarra,  New  York 
Times  representative  in  Mexico, 
“resided  in  the  contention  that 
a  certain  amount  of  internal 
discipline  is  necessary  in  states 
that  have  not  attained  so  high  a 
political  maturity  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  as  others." 

A  sudden  lifting  of  censorship 
measures  might  be  harmful  in¬ 
stead  of  helpful,  said  some  Latin- 
American  spokesmen.  And  this 
attitude  was  refiected  strongly 
in  a  report  made  by  the  ASNE 
Committee  at  Cairo,  just  before 
leaving  for  Russia.  Acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  clear  sailing  cannot  be 
expected  for  the  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  clauses  in  peace  treaty 
negotiations,  Wilbur  S.  Forrest. 
Ralph  E.  McGill  and  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  summed  up  the  four 
points  of  objection  which  they 
have  met  thus  far. 

Objections  Are  Listed 

They  are:  1,  Fear  of  “enemy” 
propaganda  in  cases  of  interna¬ 
tional  disputes;  2,  Unwillingness 
of  dominant  political  parties  to 
permit  unrestrained  criticism;  3, 
Accusation  that  some  newspa¬ 
pers  are  irresponsible  and 
their  correspondents  insufficient¬ 
ly  trained,  unreliable  or  mere 
sensationalists;  4,  Belief  in  some 
countries  that  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  because  of  years  of  a  tightly 
censored  press,  is  not  ready  for 
complete  freedom  of  news. 

The  Committee  suggested  that 
every  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
might  employ  one  foreign  news 
man  for  six  months  or  a  year 
to  enable  them  to  study  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  of  news-gathering 
and  writing. 

“Newspaper  men  everywhere 
have  been  completely  reassur¬ 
ing.”  said  Forrest.  Assistant  Edi¬ 


tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  first  Vice-President 
of  the  ASNE.  “And  they’U  still 
be  publishing  newspapers  after 
many  present  government  offi¬ 
cials  of  some  countries  have 
gone.” 

The  committee  has  encount¬ 
ered  a  number  of  provocative 
suggestions.  One  is  to  organize 
an  International  Congress  of 
Editors  and  Publishers  which 
could  investigate  cases  of  gov¬ 
ernment  suppression  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  obtain  an  open  inquiry 
into  the  reasons.  Newsmen  in 
several  European  countries 
broached  this  subject,  declaring 
that  such  an  organization  also 
could  be  of  value  in  investigat¬ 
ing  Allied  “Border  Incidents” 
which  have  been  used  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  aggressive  action  in  the 
past. 

The  Belgians  and  French  sug¬ 
gested  regular  interchange  of  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  between  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  They  said  their 
pre-war  papers  were  mainly 
political  journals  and  declared 
they  felt  a  need  to  study  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  methods  of 
.straight  news  reporting. 

Some  countries — notably  Italy, 
where  the  press  was  totally  con¬ 
trolled  under  Mussolini's  dicta¬ 
torship — need  complete  re-edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
a  whole  generation  not  only  of 
newspapermen  but  also  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  grew  up  under 
Mussolini  without  knowing  such 
a  thing  as  an  uncensored  press 
existed. 

Dean  Ackerman,  who  visited 
Palestine,  found  that  both  Jews 
and  Arabs — despite  violent  polit¬ 
ical  cleavages — want  free  news¬ 
papers. 

As  a  result  of  widespread  ac¬ 
cusations  of  sensationalizing  of 
news,  the  ASNE  delegation  will 
strongly  recommend  in  its  final 
report  that  newspapers  under¬ 
take  “a  drastic  house  cleaning.” 

On  the  eve  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  reception  in  Moscow,  sched¬ 
uled  for  this  weekend,  Christo¬ 
pher  Chancellor  of  Reuters  de¬ 
clared  in  a  London  address  that 
the  campaign  for  press  freedom 
was  gathering  force  and  he  saw 
hope  that  clashing  British-Amer- 
ican  and  Russian  conceptions  of 
a  free  press  might  eventually 
“draw  together.”  The  Soviet 
press,  he  asserted,  is  controlled 
by  the  state  and  Criticism  of  the 
government  would  be  “unthink¬ 
able.” 

“If  Russia  is  to  play  a  part  in 
this  press  freedom  movement,” 
he  said,  “the  only  practical  line 
is  to  emphasize  the  standards 
accepted  in  common.” 

Strong  British  Becking 

From  another  source  in  Bri¬ 
tain  came  strong  support.  Lord 
Rothermere  pledging  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors’  Association  to 
take  part  in  any  deliberations  to 
the  end  that  American  and 
British  news  organizations  may 
break  down  all  international 
barriers  on  news  after  the  war. 
Also  responding  favorably  to  the 
ASNE  Committee’s  proposals 
were  statements  by  Col.  J.  J. 
Astor,  proprietor  of  the  London 
Timet,  and  W.  T.  Bailey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Society. 

(For  Congress  discussion,  see 
p.  18.  i 


Herald  Tribune  s 
Patterson  Heads 
N.  L  Bureau 

Literally,  Arthur  E.  (Red)  Pat¬ 
terson  turned  down  orchids  for 
baseball  bats  when  he  joined 
the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune 
as  an  office  boy 
in  1926.  His  fam¬ 
ily  raised  fiow- 
ers.  He  turn**  ■ 
down  a  tempt¬ 
ing  opportunity 
as  a  Herald 
Tribune  war 
correspondent 
when  he  left  the 
paper’s  sports 
department  Mar. 

1  to  start  taking 
over  Dr.  William 
E.  Brandt’s  job  as  chief  of  the 
National  League’s  Baseball  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau. 

The  new  baseball  official  has 
always  been  inclined  to  take  his 
job  practically.  A  specialist  in 
baseball  and  dogs,  he  rais^ 
cocker  spaniels  and  last  August 
had  seven  of  them  around  the 
house  when  one  of  them  littered 
on  one  of  his  boy’s  beds. 

“What’ll  we  do?”  his  wile 
phoned  him  in  Pittsburgh. 

“Let  the  kid  sleep  in  another 
bed.” 

So  in  accepting  this  practical 
baseball  office  Red  Patterson  is 
fulfilling  another  ambition. 

Worked  with  McGeehan 

His  newspaper  career  began 
somewhat  fortuitously  in  1928 
and  teed  off  with  one  of  the 
fastest  promotions  on  record. 
To  the  young  Red,  who  had 
worked  as  high  school  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Bergen  (N.  J,) 
Record,  Arthur  Draper  was 
merely  a  newspaper  man  tot 
whom  he  caddied.  When  he 
asked  Draper  about  getting  a 
job  on  the  Herald  Tribune, 
Draper  told  him  to  come  around. 
He  did  and  found  he  had  been 
talking  to  the  executive  editor. 
Before  he  could  start  work  as 
an  office  boy  the  paper  called 
him  up  to  notify  him  that  he 
had  been  promote  to  head  office 
boy  with  a  $3  raise. 

After  about  16  months  he 
cracked  the  sports  department, 
taking  down  golf  scores  over  the 
telephone  for  W.  O.  McGeehan 
who  wrote  “Down  the  Line." 
Soon  he  was  a  permanency  and 
as  one  of  his  first  assignments 
covered  a  polo  game — a  sport  he 
had  never  before  seen.  “Since 
then,”  he  recalled,  “I’ve  cov¬ 
ered  about  every  kind  of  sport 
played  in  America.” 

Patterson’s  new  job  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  chiefly  entailing 
publicity.  Bill  Brandt,  who 
wrote  sports  before  holding  It 
for  the  Philadelphia  Ereniny 
Ledger  and  the  New  York 
Times,  succeeded  Ford  Frick  in 
the  spot  when  Frick  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  League 
in  1934. 

“I  always  sorta  disliked  pub¬ 
licity  agents,”  grinned  Patt^ 
son  a  bit  wryly.  “I’ve  dumpw 
tons  of  releases.  Now  I  fi^ 
I’ve  got  to  be  sending  out  the 
stuff  myself.  I’m  hoist  on  my 
own  petard.” 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISH  IR  fM-  Morcb  3. 


Qiminate  High  5*Cent  Dailies  Lead 

»ft_  TJ  I  A  majority  oi  the  daily  nowt- 

YCPTflSj  D0CK  papers  oi  the  country  now  sell 

Ml  11  C  A  cents,  according  to  the 

X0IIS  tiXpOrXOirS  latest  annual  study  made  oi 

•We  no  longer  need  these  ex-  retoU  single-copy  prices  by  the 

ceoiTely  high  tariffs  to  foster  American  Newspaper  Publish- 

intot  ers  Association, 

are  DO  longer  infants,  Thomas 

^  Crowell-Colller  president.  Oi  the  newspapers  reporting 
told  the  Export  Advertising  As-  i,005.  or  58%.  sell  on  the  street 

this  week.  He  urged  them,  ing  ior  a  cent  and  two  cents 

therefore,  to  educate  both  them-  a  copy  hove  almost  disap- 

selres  and  others  to  a  "one  _-_-j 
world”  attitude  providing  the  P*®®®- 

conditions  for  free  and  exten-  Several  newspapers,  exclus- 
sive  exchange  of  goods.  ively  of  the  commercial  va- 

Mr.  Beck  deplored  the  in-  yiety.  sell  ior  7c  and  10c. 

difference  toward  and  lack  of  .  .1  •  .  u  i_.- -1 

knowledge  and  understanding  of  T**®  following  tabulation  oi 
other  peoples  and  countries  ex-  totals  ior  this  year  ond  lost 
hibited  by  many  Americans  and  ^or  show  the  number  of 

asserted  that  from  a  purely  .. _ 

money  -  making  point  -  of  -  view,  newspapers  selling  respective- 

We  can’t  have  120  billions  of  ly  ot  one,  two.  three,  four,  and 
income  doing  our  own  washing  ig45_i,  45,  362,  295, 

ShirtoS."''®  °  *005;  1944-3.  62.  398,  278.  974. 

The  fact  that  export  means  ’  '  I  ” 

import  he  pointed  to  as  the  Calvert  s  Wins  Award 

e‘o.  For  Victory  Garden  Ads 

to  permit  free  entry  of  foreign  The  highest  award  of  the  Na- 
goo^.  T^us  the  speaker  urged  ional  Victory  Garden  Institute 
that  we  eliminate  high  tariffs  goes  for  the  second  successive 
and  low  quotas  and  proposed  year  to  Calvert  Distillers  Cor- 
instead,  “We  should  exchange  poration  for  its  1944  efforts  in 


DAYS  AND  DOLLARS!  Save  both  by  Air  Express. 
Hundreds  of  companies  are  constantly  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  by  gaining  days  en  route  for 
emergency  shipments.  True,  war  traffic  comes  first, 
but  with  more  planes  being  pul  into  Airline  serv¬ 
ice,  more  space  is  available  for  important  goods. 


SHIP  EARLY  IN  DAY  for  fastest  delivery.  Same-day 
delivery  between  many  airport  towns  and  cities. 
Overnight  from  coast-to-coast.  Direct  service  to 
scores  of  foreign  countries.  Rapid  air-rail  sched¬ 
ules  to  23,000  off-airlines  points  in  the  U.  S. 


FOR  3*MILE -A* MINUTE  speed,  cost  of  Air  Express 
is  low,  indeed.  25  lbs.,  for  instance,  goes  more 
than  500  miles  for  >^.38,  more  than  1,000  miles 
for  38.75  —  with  cost  including  special  pick-up 
and  delivery  in  major  U.  S.  towns  and  cities. 


axe  o  vcxxxcik/xv! 

New  World  Strips  charge  to  any  automotive  whole- 

.  ..  .  saler  from  Automotive  Adver- 

Keduemg  the  complicated  sub-  tisers  Council.  Carl  B.  Dietrich. 
Mt  of  world  organization  to  the  secretary,  6400  Plymouth  Ave.. 
wnguage  of  the  ordinary  reader,  st.  Louis  14.  Mo. 

»•  O.  Alexander  produced  a 
tmee  •  chapter  cartoon  series. 

Humphrey  Leaves  INS 

Ballrtin  Dlaved  thl*  Louis  J.  Humphrey,  manager 

page  as  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  bureau 

dividual  nanels^^  *  *  *  International  News  Service, 

viauai  panels.  resigned.  He  will  become 

■  public  relations  assistant  to  Illi- 

!•  L  Smith  DonH  nois  Attorney  General  George  F. 

#  WUUUI  Barrett  March  12.  Succeeding 

Joseph  Smith,  74.  pub-  him  as  bureau  manager  will  be 
the  Birmingham  Ledger  Miss  Josephine  Horen,  who 


WRITE  TDDAY  for  “Quizzical  Quizz,”  a  booklet 
packed  with  facts  that  will  help  you  solve  many  a 
shipping  problem.  Railway  Express  Agency,  Air 
Express  Division,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17. 
Or  ask  for  it  at  any  local  office. 


Phon*  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
RiprMvnting  th«  AIRLINES  of  tlio  United  Slot** 
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Compciigiis  &  Accounts 


continued  from  page  10 


April  29.  The  campaign  is  m  the 
hands  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  which  also 
handles  Squibb  institutional 
copy  in  mag^nes. 


'nuinpower,  equipment,  trans¬ 
portation — copy  pledges  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  coal  industry  and 
asks  for  it  In  return  from  the 
Government  and  from  every 
U.  S.  citizen.  Benton  &  Bowles 
is  the  agency. 


Tint  With  Tintex 
A  NEW  four-month  advertising 
campaign  on  Tintex  will  be 
releas^  March  6  by  Park  k 
TiLroRD  through  Charles  M. 
Storm  Co..  New  York.  Dailies 
in  large  cities  throughout  the 
country  will  be  employed  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  American  Weekly, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Sunday 
magazine,  radio,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  magazines  and  trade 
publications.  Copy  stresses  the 
all-fabric  feature  of  Tintex  and 
individual  ad  themes  vary  from 
“Give  new  eye  appeal  to  your 
wardrobe”  to  “How  to  enliven 
your  home  decorations.”  Meas¬ 
uring  98  lines  on  two  columns, 
ads  will  run  at  least  once  a 
week  until  July. 


100  Years  Aao 

OLD  brewery  scenes  dating  well 
back  into  the  19th  century  are 
being  featured  in  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  campaign  of  Bever- 
WYCK  Breweries.  “Opener”  full- 
page  ads  appeared  last  week  and 
600  lines  will  run  on  a  twice  a 
month  basis  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  On  schedule  are  28  news¬ 
papers  in  upper  New  York,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Vermont;  radio, 
and  outdoor.  Peck  Advertising 
Agency  handles  the  account. 


Blacow  Promotion 
PETER  D  O  E  L  G  E  R  MALT 
PRODUCTS  CORP.  is  intro¬ 
ducing  Blacow.  a  chocolate  fla¬ 
vored  syrup,  in  an  advertising 
campaign  directed  toward  its 
eastern  distribution  area.  Since 
Dec.  1,  200-line  ads  have 
been  running  in  approximately 
15  newspapers.  A  participating 
program  over  New  York  radio 
station  WOR  was  added  to  the 
schedule  this  week  and  more 
newspapers  will  be  taken  on 
within  a  short  time.  The  agency 
is  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 


Color  For  Color 
FULL-COLOR  full  and  half¬ 
page  ads  in  roto  and  comic 
sections  of  36  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  will  serve  as  major  part  of 
the  promotion  for  Paramount 
ihcTUREs’  “Bring  on  the  Girls,” 
musical  comedy  in  technicolor. 
The  show,  the  company’s  Easter 
holiday  attraction,  has  been  set 
for  general  release  on  March  30, 
and  ads  will  coincide  with  the 
local  openings  or  appear  a  week 
in  advance.  In  addition,  the  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  campaign 
will  be  larger  than  usual. 


pers.  magazines  and  radio  .  .  . 
Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  to  Albert  Woodley  Co.  .  .  . 
Aurfx  New  York,  Inc.,  to  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  Wiley  Advertising:  New 
York  newspapers  on  schedule 
.  .  .  Cal  Concentrate  Co.  and 
the  Cal-Cola  Co.  to  the  Atlas 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  of  March  1;  newspapers, 
outdoor,  transit  advertising  and 
spot  radio  in  an  extensive  cam¬ 
paign  to  reinforce  the  work 
of  local  bottlers  ,  .  .  Baracuta 
(Clothiers)  Ltd.,  Manchester. 
Eng.,  to  Charles  M.  Storm  Co., 
Inc.,  to  direct  its  advertising  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Fat  Salvage  Infonner 
TENTH  in  the  series  of  fat  sal¬ 
vage  ads  approved  by  the 
WFA,  WPB  and  OPA  for  local 
sponsorship  takes  off  on  a  new 
tack.  The  headline  asks  pro¬ 
vocatively.  “Need  More  Red 
Points?”  “Here’s  How”  is  then 
shown,  picture  magazine  style. 
The  six  photographs  reproduced 
were  originally  used  by  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  to  in¬ 
struct  its  readers  in  the  most 
efficient  way  to  conserve  cook¬ 
ing  fat  and  exchange  it  for 
points.  As  before,  mats  of  this 
ad  are  available  upon  request  in 
full-page  or  tabloid  size  through 
the  American  Fat  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee.  Inc.,  247  Park  Ave.,  New 
York. 


Adding  More  Dailies 
ODELL  CO.,  Newark.  N.  J..  has 
increased  its  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule  for  its  campaign  on  Trol  hair 
tonic,  making  a  total  of  40 
dailies.  ’The  12  additional  ones 
will  assure  coverage  from  Maine 
to  Virginia  and  in  Pennsylvania 
as  far  west  as  Harrisburg.  An 
introductory  ad  of  500  lines  will 
appear  in  each  paper  followed 
by  the  regular  150  and  75-line 
insertions  twice  a  week.  ’The 
agency  is  Lawrence  C.  Gumbin- 
ner. 


Cartoons  Coming 
FIRST  of  the  new  series  of  two- 
column  cartoon  ads  placed  by 
the  Marlin  Firearms  Co.  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  razor  blades  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  newspapers  of  four  ma¬ 
jor  markets  the  last  of  April 
and  the  first  of  May.  Copy  in 
the  balance  of  the  list,  which 
currently  totals  39  newspapers 
in  25  cities,  will  begin  appearing 
in  June.  To  run  for  13  weeks, 
the  new  ads  were  prepared  by  a 
stable  of  five  cartoonists. 
Agency  is  Craven  and  Hedrick. 
New  York. 


Coal  Prospects 
“MUST  there  be  a  coal  shortage 
this  year?”  is  the  question  the 
National  Coal  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  poses  in  a 
large-size  ad  which  appeared  in 
selected  newspapers  this  week. 
Explaining  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  entering  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  delivery  of  the  fuel — 


appointed  vice-president,  r*. 
fore  joining  the  agency  in  lajj 
he  was  at  various  times  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn) 
Post,  managing  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  Telegram  and  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist.  .  .  .  Lawrence  A 
Wherry,  account  executive  and 
writer,  Sherman  &  Marquette 
has  been  named  vice-president 
He  went  to  the  agency  three 
years  ago  from  the  advertlsine 
department  of  Purina  Mills,  St 
Louis.  Since  December,  1943 
he  has  been  on  leave  of  absence 
serving  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
Feed  Industry  Council. 


Today's  Rhyme 
TAKING  notice  of  the  recently 
ordered  midnight  curfew  on 
bars,  clubs  and  theaters,  Macy’s 
New  York,  ran  an  ad  poem  this 
week  entitled  “Bedtime  Story.” 
Reviewing  the  sad  plight  of  gal- 
livanters  who  used  to  stay  out 
all  night,  the  department  store 
reasons,  “O  happy  thought. 
They  can  rest  their  heads — on 
Macy  pillows  and  Macy  beds.” 
Later  couplets  even  work  in  a 
sales  talk  for  night  clothes  and 
quilts.  The  poem  ends  on  the 
philosophic  note,  “We  can  do  far 
worse  than  snooze  at  home — till 
the  lights  go  on  from  Rome  to 
Nome.” 


Among  AdvertisingFolk 


BBD&O  Elections 
BRUCE  BARTON  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

and  Ben  Duffy 


Aaency  Appointments 
'ITIE  BLUE  NETWORK  to  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
borne,  Inc.;  Len  Erickson,  ac¬ 
count  executive:  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  the  network  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  .  .  .  Luscombe  Airplane 
Corp.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  John 
Mather  Lupton  Co.,  general  and 
aviation  publications.  .  .  .  Pervo 
Co.,  which  is  the  manufacturer 
of  Pervo,  Pervolite  and  “Good 
Neighbor”  paints  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  Brisacher,  Van 
Norden  &  Staff;  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  trade  papers 
.  .  .  W.  E.  PoPKiN  Division,  Inc., 
New  York,  a  division  of  Alaska 
Chemical  Corp.,  to  Charles  M. 
Storm  .  .  .  L.  ^nneborn  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York,  oil  refiners  and 
manufacturers,  to  James  Thomas 
Chirurg  Co.,  New  York,  effective 
March  1  . . .  Rousenau  Brothers, 
maker  of  children’s  dresses,  to 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Corp.  .  .  .  Lee  Hat  Co.,  Danbury, 
Conn.,  to  William  H.  Weintraub 
k  Co.,  effective  March  5;  newspa- 


Jg|||||M|m'|||||  has  been  chosen 
vice  -  president 
JK  3nd  general 

w  manager.  M  r . 

w  Duffy  succeeds 

^  Alex  Osborn, 

k  i  M  who  now  be- 

k  _  ■  comes  chairman 

■  of  the  board, 

A  filling  the  place 

formerly  held 
by  the  late  Wil- 
J.  ■*  LIAM  H.  Johns. 

uutty  Jack  Cornelius 

of  Minneapolis 
was  re-elected  executive  vice- 

president  for  the  West,  in  charge 
of  BBD&O  offices  in  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  John  Johns  was 
elected  to  fill  the  one  vacancy 
on  the  board  of  directors.  F.  R. 
Feland,  Mr.  Duffy  and  Alex  Os¬ 
born  were  re-elected  as  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  with  Mr. 
Feland  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Duffy,  the  new  general 
manager,  has  served  for  the  past 
two  years  as  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident  for  the  East,  which  includes 
New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  With  the  company  for 
25  years,  he  started  as  office  boy 
and  worked  at  a  variety  of  jobs. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Cooperative  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  Broadcasting. 


Promotions 


In  New  Spots 

WILLIAM  F.  ADLER,  for  the 

last  16  years  in  the  business 
development  department  of 
Chase  National  Bank,  to  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  as 
vice-president.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  agency’s  new  mid¬ 
town  office,  475  Fifth  Ave.,  which 
opened  Mar.  1.  .  .  .  Tom  Crabs 
from  MacFarland  Aveyard  k 
Co.  to  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  package  products. 

.  .  .  Cary  Rowland,  from  account 
executive,  Picard  Advertisini 
Co.,  to  Lee-Stockman.  Inc.;  in 
charge  of  horticultural  and  agri¬ 
cultural  advertising.  .  .  .  Cath¬ 
erine  M.  Stivers,  formerly  with 
Kal  Advertising  Agency  and  the 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Stor  to  cre¬ 
ative  staff.  Henry  J.  Kaufman 
agency,  Washington.  Douglas 
McGann,  from  the  Standard 
Press,  also  to  the  Kaufman  agen¬ 
cy  as  production  manager. 

Frances  M.  Keith,  from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Donnelly  Co.. 
Kansas  City,  to  Abbott  Kimball 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  fashion  division. 

.  .  .  Duff  Merrick,  from  Camp¬ 
bell  Ewald  Co.  to  David  O.  Alber 
Associates  as  account  executive. 

.  .  .  William  J.  Walker  from 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  to  media 
department.  Grant  Advertising. 

.  .  .  Melvin  W.  Hubbard  Jr.  from 
copy  staff,  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
to  similar  capacity  at  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York.  .  . 
Mrs.  Nora  A.  Fitts  from  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  New  York 
office,  as  assistant  research  di¬ 
rector.  to  research  associate. 
Doherty.  Clifford  and  Shen- 
field. 

Lucianne  Howell,  from  divi¬ 
sional  advertising  manager,  Cm- 
son  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  to  Olian 
Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  copywriter 
on  fashion  accounts.  .  .  .  Lyu 
Johnson,  from  CampbelPEwald 
Co..  New  York,  to  Lewis  and 
Gilman,  Philadelphia,  as  account 
executive.  .  . .  Elizabeth  Goldin, 
from  account  executive,  Hill- 
man-Shane-Breyer,  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  director  of  the 
Southern  California  office  of  the 
Labor  Herald,  official  California 
CIO  newspaper.  .  .  .  Ruth 

Stein,  from  advertising  manager, 
Franklin  Simon,  to  a  similar  post 
at  Bloomingdale’s. 


EARL  C.  DONEGAN,  group  head 
in  the  service  department  of 
McCann-Erick.son,  Inc.,  has  been 


New  Agencies 
JAMES  A.  SILIN,  formerly  a^ 
dated  with  Chambers  k  Wif 
well,  Boston,  has  opened  w 
James  A.  Silin  Co.,  Inc.,  at  420 
Boyleston  St.,  Boston. 


{$] 
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Dry  Group 
On  Liquor 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  2ft— The  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Men’s  Research 
Foundation,  which  during  prohi¬ 
bition  was  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Prohibition  Founda¬ 
tion.  is  polling  publishers  of 
newspapers  concerning  their 
policies  on  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  and  whether  they 
will  accept  educational  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

Accompanying  the  question¬ 
naire  to  700  newspapers  was  a 
statement  from  the  Civic  Rela¬ 
tions  Commission  of  the  Church 
Federation  of  Greater  Chicago, 
headed:  “What  Shall  We  Do 
About  the  Advertising  of  Al¬ 
coholic  Beverages?’’  The  state¬ 
ment  deals  with  the  “increas¬ 
ing  abuse”  of  advertising  by  the 
manufacturers  and  retailers  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  press, 
in  magazines,  over  the  radio  and 
on  billboards.  It  states  in  part: 

"The  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages  has  undergone  the 
same  changes  in  character  which 
have  affected  all  advertising  in 
wartime;* that  is:  it  is  no  longer 
promoting  the  sale  of  products 
and  services  but  has  become  a 
strong  weapon  in  the  sale  of 
economic  and  social  ideas — ideas 
about  alcoholic  beverages  which 
are  as  destructive  to  the  people 
and  the  nation  as  the  product 
itself. 

"Irrespective  of  the  views  held 
by  a  large  section  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  which  condemns  the  sale 
and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  the  view  of  another  large 
section  which  approves  its  sale 
and  use,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  of  a  strong  feeling 
among  both  groups  against  the 
anti-social  aspects  of  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising.  Drinkers  and  non¬ 
drinkers  alike  recognize  the  ac¬ 
tual  or  potential  hazards  in  the 
indiscriminate  promotion  of  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  advertising.” 

Wcnr  Changes  Appeal 

The  statement  asserts  that 
since  the  war  the  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  industry  has  been  forced 
to  change  its  approach  in  adver¬ 
tising.  “Now  the  distillers, 
brewers  and  wine  makers  are 
making  every  effort  to  sell  the 
people  the  idea  that  the  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  business  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  huge  contribution  to  our 
war  effort  and  that  it  is  making 
every  sacrifice  for  victory.” 

The  advertising  of  alcoholic 
drinks  as  food  is  also  con¬ 
demned. 

Initial  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishers  have  been  re¬ 
ceive  from  31  states  and  vary 
wnsiderably,  according  to  Fred 
D.  L.  Squires,  research  secretary 
of  the  Foundation.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  papers  which  ac¬ 
cept  liquor  advertising  state  they 
would  also  accept  educational 
advertising  on  the  effects  of  alco¬ 
hol  “on  the  individual  and  so¬ 
ciety,”  he  stated. 

"Some  of  them  state  that  they 
are  now  running  such  advertis- 
mg  in  their  columns,”  he  said. 


Polls  Press 
Ad  Use 

“others  that  they  would  have  to 
see  the  copy  first.” 

The  responses  indicate  a  wide 
variance  in  newspaper  policy  as 
to  the  acceptance  of  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising.  Some  papers  do  not 
accept  such  advertising  at  all. 
Others  carry  beer  advertising, 
but  no  liquor  or  wine.  Others 
take  beer  and  wine,  but  do  not 
accept  local  tavern  advertising. 
Still  others  carry  all  types  of 
alcoholic  beverage  ads.  One 
Iowa  daily  in  the  latter  category 
stated:  “The  liquor  and  beer 
industry  has  been  voted  upon 
and  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  just 
as  long  as  it  constitutes  a  legiti¬ 
mate  industry  we  shall  accept 
their  advertising.” 

Typical  of  the  replies  from 
those  not  accepting  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  was  that  from  a  New 
Jersey  daily,  stating:  “We  do 
not  permit  the  financial  angle 
to  influence  us.  We  just  don’t 
believe  In  accepting  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  tempting  people 
to  consume  liquor.  This  applies 
to  young  people  particularly.” 

Now  in  its  16th  year,  the 
Foundation  has  a  1945  budget 
calling  for  expenditures  of 
$100,000  to  offset  the  $30,000,000 
spent  annually  by  the  liquor  in¬ 
dustry  for  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion.  The  Foundation  dis¬ 
claims  any  connection  with 
WCTU  and  other  prohibition 
groups. 

The  Foundation,  according  to 
Mr.  Squires,  is  opposed  to  na¬ 
tional  prohibition  as  long  as  the 
majority  of  the  American  people 
are  opposed  to  it.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  business 
men,  educators  and  other  indi¬ 
viduals  and  church  groups  who 
are  interested  in  disseminating 
information  about  alcohol  and 
alcoholic  products. 

Publicity  Also  Released 

One  of  its  principal  functions 
is  that  of  furnishing  a  free  mat 
service  of  illustrated  ads  to 
church  and  civic  groups  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  local  newspapers  as 
paid  space.  Mr.  Squires  pointed 
out  that  these  cartoon  ads  have 
appeared  in  local  papers,  daily 
and  weekly,  in  more  than  6,500 
towns.  He  estimated  that  more 
than  $200,000  has  been  spent 
for  such  advertising. 

The  current  series,  which  the 
Foundation  hopes  to  extend  to 
10,000  more  towns  in  1945,  is 
designed  to  offset  the  liquor  in¬ 
dustry’s  two  chief  advertising 
characters,  “Old  Judge,”  who 
speaks  for  the  Conference  of 
Alcoholic  Beverages  and  “Joe 
Marsh,”  spokesman  for  the 
Brewing  Foundation. 

The  organization  plans  to  fur¬ 
nish  news  agencies  and  the  press 
frequent  releases  of  “accurate 
news  stories  and  facts  regarding 
the  liquor  problem.” 

“There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
opinion  by  the  press  that  liquor 
advertising  is  essential,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Squires.  “Many 
leading  newspapers  accept  no 
liquor  advertising.” 


He  pointed  out  that  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  president  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Foundation; 
that  the  late  Harry  Chandler, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  a  director;  and  that 
Vance  C.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
and  Evening  News,  is  a  member 
of  the  advisory  council. 

Mr.  Squires  is  particularly 
pleased  that  experts  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  Yale  University 
School  on  Alcohol  Studies  last 
August  praised  the  Foundation 
advertising  as  “an  example  of 
excellent  propaganda”  in  con¬ 
trast  to  some  of  the  overzealous 
propaganda  from  “wet”  and 


"dry"  groups  which  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  “completely  in¬ 
effective  with  68'’^  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.” 


News  Women  Elect 

Ruth  Shlck  Montgomery,  a 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  News,  is  the 
newly-elected  chairman  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s  Press  Conference  As¬ 
sociation.  Eulalie  McDowell  of 
United  Press  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  the  other  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  standing  com¬ 
mittee  are:  Malvina  Stephenson. 
Cincinnati  Times  -  Star;  Elinor 
Lee.  CBS.  and  Christine  Sadler, 
Washington  Post. 


Believe  Me  If  All  Those 
.  Endearing  Home  Names 
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were  omitted  regularly  from  your 
LOCALNEWS  Daily  you  would 
suddenly  realize  how  truthful  we 
are  when  we  say  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  LOCALNEWS  is  the 
best  background  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  only  LOCALNEWS 
Dailies  adequately  supply. . . 

LOCALNEWS 

LOCALPICS 

LOCALEDS 


★  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  * 

Perhaps  we  should  tell  you  that  it  is  our  practice  to  set 
aside  one  dollar  per  word  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
War  Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale. 
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By  ProL  Roaco*  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Joumolism.  Columbia  Univorsity.  N.  Y. 


for  future  adjustments — laid  by 
continued  common  effort  of  the 
United  Nations,  precisely  in 
principle  as  the  United  Nations 
have  cooperated  in  war  to  a  de¬ 
gree  and  with  a  success  that  few 
would  have  dared  expect  five 
years  ago. 


STRATEGY  OF  PEACE  by  Henry  M. 

Wriiton.  Boston;  World  Peace  Foun- 

dstioo.  1944.  159  pp.  $1. 

WE  ARE  a  nation  of  historical 

and  political  illiterates.  The 
record  is  strong  against  us. 

Owen  Lattimore's  “Solution  in 
Asia”  gives  part  of  the  bill  of 
particulars.  Walter  Lippmann’s 
“U.  S.  Foreign  Policy”  sets  forth 
some  more.  Waverley  Root’s 
“The  Secret  History  of  the  War” 
makes  us  cringe. 

Henry  F.  Pringle,  former  Neic 
York  World  reporter  and  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize-winner,  makes  us  laugh 
at  ourselves  in  his  engaging 
piece  in  the  Jan.  20  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  “Why  Not  Teach 
American  History?” 

Dr.  Allan  Nevlns,  professor 
of  history  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  long-time  New  York 
newspaper  man.  said  in  the  New 
York  Times,  “Our  educational 
requirements  in  American  his¬ 
tory  and  government  are  deplor¬ 
ably  haphazard,  chaotic,  and  in¬ 
effective.” 

We  are  good  at  winning  wars. 
After  the  first  round  slaps  us 
over,  our  stamina  and  industrial 
genius  get  their  second  wind. 
Then  we  do  beautifully.  We  get 
knocked  down  first  because  we 
never  think  about  war  or  pre¬ 
pare  for  it  until  it  blows  up  in 
our  face.  We  get  up,  rub  our 
eyes,  and  win  in  the  hard,  expen¬ 
sive  way. 

Lesson  on  Peace 

At  peace  tables,  we  are  pretty 
terrible.  We  never  think  about 
the  political  and  historical  as¬ 
pects  of  peace  until  they  begin 
dusting  off  a  chair  for  us  in  some 
European  castle. 

So  any  sound  and  scholarly 
essay  that  helps  us  think  about 
the  structures  of  peace  is  valu¬ 
able.  We  are  a  bright  people. 
We  know  we  are  inexperienced. 
We  want  to  learn.  Such  an  essay 
is  particularly  valuable  for 
newspaper  writers.  Our  public 
does  most  of  its  thinking  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  stimulus 
of  its  press. 

When  the  Italian  .ambassador, 
receiving  an  honorary  degree 
from  Louisiana  University  in 
1938,  declared  that  Mussolini’s 
form  of  government  was  “high 
speed,  highly  efficient  democ¬ 
racy,”  it  was  a  newspaper  man, 
Walter  Harrison  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman,  who  rose 
at  Baton  Rouge  and  called  him 
for  it.  Mr.  Harrison  made  a  lot 
of  people  think  that  day  about 
the  irreconcilable  differences  be¬ 
tween  dictatorship  and  democ¬ 
racy. 

“Strategy  of  Peace”  is  a  book 
on  ways  to  make  something  sen¬ 
sible  and  lasting  out  of  World 
War  II.  It  has  nothing  new  for 
historians.  But  a  good  many 
statesmen  will  find  it  new,  and 
a  good  part  of  the  public  will  not 
have  had  such  calmly  reasoned 
concepts  presented  to  them  be¬ 
fore. 

Dr.  Wriston  is  president  of 


Brown  University  by  occupation 
and  an  historian  by  training.  In 
his  book,  he  isolates  fundamental 
issues  of  the  war  that  must  be  an 
inescapable  foundation  for  the 
peace. 

Having  examined  the  issues. 
Dr.  Wriston  faces  squarely  the 
problems  of  neace.  He  doesn’t 
face  them  with  generalities  and 
pedagogical  idealism:  he  pro¬ 
poses  a  peace  treaty,  article  by 
article.  After  each  article,  he 
.sets  forth  tersely  why  he  thinks 
it  is  good. 

’This  may  not  be  the  document 
ultimately  signed.  But  as  a 
15-point  blueprint  for  workable 
peace  it  seems  sane  and  practical. 

Dr.  Wriston  warns,  for  in¬ 
stance,  against  expending  too 
much  effort  and  satisfaction  on 
punishment  of  war  criminals. 
Not  Hitler  or  Goebbels  or  their 
underling  butchers  are  prime 
factors  of  this  war  or  of  another. 
Their  system  of  ideas  brought 
the  chaos;  the  instruments  for 
empowering  such  ideas  in  the 
future  must  be  destroyed. 

Wilson's  Mistake 

We  certainly  do  not  want  Mr. 
Hitler  hanged  or  removed  by 
revolution  until  wp  get  his  n'>me 
on  a  treaty  of  peace.  Dr.  Wris¬ 
ton  points  out.  i-resident  Wiisun 
refused  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the 
Kaiser’s  government.  He  in¬ 
sisted  upon  revolution  first.  Sim¬ 
ilar  sentiment  bobs  up  today. 

“The  effect  in  1919,”  Dr.  Wris¬ 
ton  writes,  “was  to  put  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  a  hard  peace  upon 
the  successor  government,  not 
on  the  perpetrators  of  war.  This 
treaty  should  bear  the  signatures 
of  Adolph  Hitler  and  the  chief 
of  the  German  General  Staff.  Let 
the  authors  of  the  war  admit 
defeat.  Revolution  will  occur; 
no  need  to  worry  about  that.  Let 
the  successor  government  escape 
the  opprobrium  of  surrender.” 

The  peace  treaty  should  exact 
the  hardest  terms  we  expect  ever 
to  exact,  the  author  suggests. 
These  could  be  commuted  as  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  government  justified  such 
procedure.  There  is  danger  in 
a  “cooling-off”  process.  Human 
nature  makes  us  angrier  the 
more  we  think  about  our  en¬ 
emies. 

We  should  understand  also. 
Dr.  Wriston  pointed  out  in  his 
earlier  “Prepare  for  Peace” 
(Harper,  1941)  that  there  has 
been  more  war  in  the  world  than 
peace;  that  war  follows  a  failure 
of  peace,  and  is  sometimes  the 
only  way  to  a  tolerable  peace. 
The  realistic  view,  his  newest 
book  suggests,  is  not  that  we  can 
devise  a  new  world  in  which 
there  is  either  war  or  peace  but 
that  we  strive  to  create  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  produce  more 
peace  and  less  war. 

The  author’s  annotated  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  treaty  recognizes 
that  a  plan  can  be  disastrously 
detailed.  Dr.  Wriston  envisions 
a  strategy  of  peace  by  which  in¬ 
telligent  foundations  can  be  laid 


ANNIVF.R.S.\R1E.S  AND  HOLIDAYS 
by  Mary  E.  Hareltine.  Cbicaaro: 
.American  Librarv  .Ai^fiociation.  1944. 
316  pp.  $6. 

EVERY  CITY  DESK  has  devised 
a  future  book  of  newsworthy 
anniversaries.  This  1944  revi¬ 
sion  of  Marv  Hazeltine’s  1928 
edition  of  “Anniversaries  and 
Holidays”  puts  a  thorough  and 
practical  future  book  of  past 
events  between  covers. 

The  book  has  three  parts  and 
an  excellent  index.  Part  I  lists 
the  calendar  day  by  day,  noting 
holidays,  holy  days,  special  ob¬ 
servances,  seasonal  dates,  his¬ 
torical  anniversaries,  important 
events,  the  birthdays  or  other 
significant  dates  of  notable  men 
and  women. 

Part  II  lists  books  to  be  con- 
.sulted  about  holldavs.  special 
days,  and  seasons.  It  is  a  bib¬ 
liography  with  thumbnail  re¬ 
views. 

Part  III  lists  books  about  per¬ 
sons  referred  to  in  the  calendar 
of  anniversaries  in  Part  I. 

Under  March  3,  for  instance. 
Part  I  notes  the  birthday  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  born 
March  3,  1847,  died  August  2. 
1922.  It  tells  who  he  was,  that 
he  invented  the  telephone  in 
1876.  and  refers  by  pace  to  Part 
III  which  lists  books  about  him. 

Under  March  .7.  for  instance, 
it  notes  that  William  Rockhill 
Nelson,  founder  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  was  born  in  1841  and 
died  on  April  13.  1915.  Strangely, 
it  neglects  the  date.  September 
18.  1880,  when  he  founded  the 
Star,  and  omits  the  excellent 
book  upon  his  life  by  members 
of  the  Star's  staff.  ( E.  &  P.  Year¬ 
book.  1945,  p.  233). 

Under  March  17,  several  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  origin  and 
celebration  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
and  to  a  listing  of  books,  plays 
and  stories  about  Ireland;  March 
25  notes  (Ireek  Independence 
Day;  March  27.  the  anniversary 
of  President  Washington’s  sign¬ 
ing  the  act  creating  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1794,  and  March 
30,  the  anniversary  of  our  pur¬ 
chase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in 
1867,  with  reference  to  books  on 
the  events. 

And  11  other  months. 

I-Saw-It  Books  Called  Unreal 
NEWEST  BOOKS  suggest  a 
trend  away  from  the  I-saw-it 
accounts  of  war.  The  current 
is  toward  books  that  help  us  un¬ 
derstand  international  relations, 
the  geography  and  resources  of 
other  continents,  and  the  people 
of  strange  lands  our  sons  and 
younger  colleagues  are  break¬ 
ing  bread  with  and  bleeding  be¬ 
side,  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
globe — people  we  shall  finally 
be  conscious  of  tomorrow. 

In  the  Feb.  17  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
Irwin  Shaw,  playwright  who 
wrote  “Bury  the  Dead,”  now  a 
warrant  officer  assigned  to  the 
.staff  of  Yank,  says  he  feels  sorry 

■  OITOM  A  I 


Punxsutawney 
Rides  the  Waves 

Pittsburgh,  Feb.  26— The  flrjt 
newspaper  on  record  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  by  having  a  warship  named 
after  it  is  the  Punxsutawntu 
(Pa.)  Spirit.  ^ 

Petty  Officer  Jess  A.  MiUiron 
of  Punxsutawney  has  written 
from  the  Pacific  area  to  report 
"We  have  named  our  LCT  boat 
in  honor  of  my  home-town  paper 
painting  the  name  ‘Punzw- 
tawney  Spirit’  on  the  gun  tubei 
in  large  letters.  Half  of  the  men 
can’t  pronounce  the  name,  let 
alone  spell  it.” 

P/O  Milliron  is  the  only  Punx¬ 
sutawney  sailor  on  the  ship,  but 
reports  that  his  paper  is  read 
by  all  the  others,  from  the 
skipper  down,  and  that  it  reaches 
him  with  fair  regularity. 


for  writers  who  are  not  in  the 
Army — and  for  writers  who  are, 

Mr.  Shaw  says  books  of  the 
war  seem  unreal  and  inadequate 
to  battle-experienced  men  who 
are  now  coming  back  a  thousand 
a  day.  “The  man  who  has  been 
there.”  writes  Mr.  Shaw,  “says. 
‘That  isn’t  exactly  the  way  it 
was.’  ” 

The  great  books  of  this  war 
will  be  written,  Mr.  Shaw  be¬ 
lieves,  by  a  boy  who  did  no  writ¬ 
ing  before  he  put  on  the  uni¬ 
form  who  struggled  through 
abuse  and  horror,  trying  only  to 
survive,  and  who  has  come  to 
know  America  “through  the 
casual,  intimate,  long  conversa¬ 
tions  with  his  fellow  citizens 
from  the  forty-eight  states  in 
rifie-pits.  in  the  canteens,  and 
in  foreign  bars.  He  will  not 
write  like  Hemingway  or  like 
Remarque,  because  that  was  an¬ 
other  war.” 

It  is  an  interesting  point.  A 
fundamental  fact  about  writing 
lies  unexpressed  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
article.  Shakespeare  knew  it 
well.  So  did  Milton.  John 
Drinkwater  learned  it  the  hard 
way :  Readers  who  read  of  their 
own  exploits  have  always  said. 
“That  isn’t  the  way  it  was.” 

Mr.  Drinkwater  wrote  a  fine 
play  about  Lee.  People  who 
knew  Lee  only  from  history 
liked  it. 

But  when  Drinkwater’s 
was  presented  in  Lexington.  Va.. 
some  in  the  audience  had  ac 
tually  known  Marse  Robert 
Most  of  them  had  grown  up  in 
the  legendry  of  Lee's  apotheosis 
until  they  believed  they  knew 
him.  In  this  village  of  Lee-ex¬ 
perienced  people,  the  audience 
said,  “That  is  not  the  way  Lee 
was.  The  character  is  not  as 
great  as  the  man.  The  conflicts 
are  not  as  profound  as  Lee’s  ex¬ 
perience.”  _ 

Shakespeare  loved  his  Elm- 
bethan  England.  He  knew  Eliza¬ 
bethan  England.  But  he  never 
made  the  artistic  error  of  lay’W 
one  of  his  plays  in  that  time  and 
locality.  The  experiences,  how¬ 
ever,  were  universal. 

Surely,  a  lot  of  war  books  have 
been  written  too  quickly,  tw 
much  from  the  fringes.  But  ^ 
years  from  now,  the  best  of  the* 
books  and  news  stories  will  « 
the  stuff  of  history  and  w 
stimulus  of  great  writing. 

UiLISH  ER  fM*  March  3.  iHi 
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News  Rates  High 
In  Radio  Index 
Of  Attention 


Day#  Lewis 
Named  by  U.P, 
To  Europe  Posts 

Paris,  Feb.  26 — The  United 
Press  this  week  appointed  Clif- 
foid  L-  European  manager 


M.E.  Gets  His  Orders 

Orlondo.  Flaw  Feb.  26 — It's 
up  to  Rod  Sparrow  to  put  out 
the  kind  oi  a  newspaper  that 
Publisher  Martin  Andersen  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  wants,  or 
else — in  this  case,  all  the  Sen* 
tinel  readers  will  be  pointing 
a  finger  at  him. 

When  Sparrow  came  from 
Wilmington.  N.  C..  to  be  the 
Sentinel's  manoging  editor  the 
other  day.  Publisher  Andersen 
gave  him  his  assignment  in  on 
open  letter  in  his  daily  column. 
He  told  him.  among  other 
things,  to:  Print  the  good  news 
on  the  front  page  in  big  head* 
lines,  and  print  the  bad  news 
away  back  in  the  paper;  print 
the  divorces  in  one  line  in 
small  type,  and  print  the  mar* 
riages  in  pictures,  showing  the 
happy  couple  leaving  the 
church. 

"If  you  make  an  error."  the 
publisher  concluded,  "correct 
it.  promptly  and  pleasantly." 


Next  to  daytime  serials,  news 
programs  have  the  best  "holding 
power"  rating  in  the  Nielsen 
Radio  Index,  which  is  compiled 
from  audimeters  attached  to  sets. 

The  ability  of  news  broadcasts 
to  "grip  and  hang  on  to  an  audi¬ 
ence,”  A.  C.  Nielsen,  developer 
of  the  mechanical  recorder,  told 
the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  luncheon  meeting  in 
New  York  City  this  week,  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  rating  of  79.  Day¬ 
time  serials  rate  83. 

The  NRI,  Nielsen  said,  is  pro¬ 
viding  voluminous  studies  for 
radio  advertisers.  He  indicated 
a  few  in  a  40-minute  talk  with 
40  charts. 


Day  Lewis 

and  Boyd  Lewis  European  news 
manager. 

In  making  the  announcement 
here.  Virgil  L.  Pinkley,  U.P. 
vice-president  and  general  Eu¬ 
ropean  manager,  said  both  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  make  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  London  bureau, 
the  principal  administrative  and 
news  relay  point  for  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  European  service. 

Both  men  are  veterans  of  the 
United  Press.  Day  for  21  years 
has  covered  major  news  events 
and  directed  United  Press  bu¬ 
reaus  throughout  most  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  including  13  years  as  Lon¬ 
don  manager.  Lewis,  born  in 
Boston  and  a  graduate  of  Boston 
University,  joined  the  news 
service  in  his  native  city  in 
1927,  and  worked  as  reporter 
and  editor  there  and  in  New 
Haven,  New  York  and  Chicago 
before  going  to  Europe  as  a  war 
correspondent  last  fall.  He  is 
now  in  charge  of  U.P.  coverage 
at  SHAEF,  where  he  probably 
will  remain  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign  on  the  Western 
Front. 

Day,  a  native  of  Iowa,  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  that 
state.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 

Army  in  1917  and  after  the  war 
resumed  his  reportorial  career 
with  U.P.  in  London.  Later  he 
managed  the  U.P.  bureaus  in 
Berlin,  Amsterdam  and  Zurich. 

Lewis  joined  the  Canadian  ^ 

First  Army  early  last  October  to  The  directive,  dated  Feb.  5,  chart  Nielsen  indicated  a  certain 
report  the  battle  for  Antwerp,  was  opposed  by  William  N.  dentifrice  producer  spent  $1.45 

Since  then  he  has  covered  front  Thomson,  industry  member  of  busies 

line  action  with  Alli^  armies.  the  Newspaper  Printing  and  attributed  to  the  prt^ram.  The 

■  Publishing  Commission  (E  &  P,  costs  ranged  up  to  $5.02  for  a 

In  Provincial  Office  Feb  lO.  p.  28).  The  order  im-  beverage. 

A  •  aT  :  .  ,  ,  posed  maintenance  of  member-  ■ 

Appointment  is  announced  by  ship  under  a  contract  which  ex-  ....  _  .  .. 

mmier  Mackenzie  King  of  pired  March  12,  1944,  the  guild  Wins  Purple  Heart 

KS"(£k‘>“TKrasneu-  \  William  Hintord.  rlgeer  with 

S.  pr“,dn\“e  JS'iSiT  gn  13 '  tha  Press  Wlralaaamablle  trana- 

of  Saskatrtipwan  "iipnrrHinf-  ttir  «iarcn  lo,  me  mittlng  station  PX,  which  was 

C  At&  S  ‘  th.  9ratcivilia„-oparatedunltto 

retired.  The  new  lieutenant  BOV-  f  I'  .  send  press  news  to  America  from 


One  of  these  showed 
that  news  has  its  greatest  appeai 
in  the  upper  income  class,  shar¬ 
ing  honors  with  high-grade  con¬ 
certs  and  audience-participation 
shows.  Also,  news  leads  in  rural 
areas. 

More  than  $1,000,000  has  been 
spent  in  six  years  to  get  NRI 
functioning  and  so  far  it’s  only 
in  about  170  counties  in  the 
south-central  region  of  the  U.S. 
Some  200  researchers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  gathering,  tabulating 
and  interpreting  the  reports  col¬ 
lected  on  tapes  which  record 
automatically  the  time  a  set  is 
turned  on,  what  station  is  tuned 
Los  Angeles,  Feb.  26 — Formal  in.  and  for  how  long.  ’There  is 
protest  against  imposition  of  a  still  no  way  devis^,  Nielsen 
maintenance  of  membership  said,  to  determine  if  only  the 
clause  in  the  contract  between  dog  is  listening.  One  checkup 
the  Sacramento  Union  and  the  disclosed,  however,  that  the  dial 
American  Newspaper  Guild  has  on  only  2%  of  the  sets  remained 
been  filed  with  the  War  Labor  untouched  for  a  90-minute 
Board  by  Charles  J.  Lilley,  edi-  period. 

tor  and  general  manager.  The  Another  revelation  has  been 
paper  has  notified  F.  S.  Deibler,  that  63%  of  the  listeners  to  day- 
vice-chairman  of  the  board,  the  time  stories  hear  the  program  i 


o  blaze  new 
trails  in  a  changing 
world  ...  to  walk  con¬ 
fidently  through  mazes 
of  political  and  social 
upset  ...  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  wisely  .  .  .  these 
are  the  obligations  of  a 
newspaper  to  its  read* 


Realizing  this  obliga¬ 
tion  and  its  position  as 
a  guiding  factor  in  the 
community.  The  Union* 
Star  gives  an  unbiased 
presentation  of  all  news. 
This  has  been  a  basic 
reason  for  its  lead  in 
City  Zone  circulation  for 
over  ten  consecutive 
years. 


Schenectady 
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AEBON,  OHIO 

I94S 

Beaoon  Journal-e  . .  746,965 


1944 

635,213 


Beacon  Journal-S . .  362,266  283,339 

Grand  Total  ....  1,009,231  918,552 

ALBANY,  N.  V. 

Knickerbkr.  NVars-e  548,175 


Times  Union-m... 
'Times  Union-S . . . 

Grand  Total  .... 
AIJtUqi’BBqUB, 

Jiiumal-m  . 

Tribune-c  . 

Journal-S  . 


511,356 
363,297  369,473 

328,807  253,812 

1,140,279  1,134,641 
NBW  MEXICO 

379,305  288,583 


319,127 

61,184 


327,710 

69,766 


Grand  Total  _  659,616  686,059 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Coiistitution-m  ....  524,949  497,708 

Journal-e  .  631,886  638,683 

•tConstitution  S  ..  277,075  338.360 

Joumal-S  .  281.374  391,306 

Grand  Tot.4l _  1.715.284  1.866,057 

BALTIMOBE,  MD. 

.News-Post-e  .  719,096  674,099 

Sun  m  .  650,849  624.066 

Sun-e  .  973,616  933,553 

•.\merican-S  .  270,191  312,485 

+Sun-S  .  414,780  454.188 

Grand  Total  ....  3,028.532  2,998.391 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  252,974  239,355 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

-VcrHerald-m  _  446,423  470,557 

-Vewse  .  627.190  676,253 

Post-e  .  422,489  371,202 

t\ews  &  Ape- 

Merald-S  .  325.898  450.309 

Grand  Total  ....  1,822,000  1,968,321 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
Kecord-Araer’n-m-e 

(See  note)  .  342.138  336,722 

Globe-m  e  (See 

note)  .  616.468  624,443 

Herald-Traveler 

(See  note)  .  701,629  726,481 

Post  m  .  527,339  531,169 

•Advertisers  _  183.030  213,482 

Globe-S  .  344,909  425,287 

tHerald-S  .  373,464  518,531 

Post  s  .  216,137  219,453 


Grand  Total 


3.305.114  3:595,568 


Notb;  Globe  is  sold  in  combination, 
morning  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 
in  combination  with  morning  or  Sun¬ 
day  Her^d.  Record,  morning,  is  sold  in 
lajcnbination  with  the  American,  evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

BrrTALO,  N.  Y. 

(Courier  Express-m.  496,357  501,058 


Vews-e 


813,391  832.432 


•Courier  Express-S  281,596  348,683 

Grand  Total -  1.591,344  1,682,173 

CAMDEN,  N.  ». 

Courier  (See  note)  677.351  639,664 

Nora:  ConriCT-e  and  Post-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Courier-e  onlv,  is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Gazettee  . ■)...  408,653  366,997 

Gazettes  .  114,693  142,936 


Grand  Total  .... 

523.346 

509,933 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Tribune-m  (See 

note)  . 

1,020,047 

1,177,895 

Sun-m  . 

563.436 

708,298 

(Daily  News-e _ 

Herald- A  mer’n-e  . . 

857.620 

963.343 

480.620' 

453,859 

Times-«  . 

Tribune-S  (See 

418.324 

500,611 

note)  . 

535,701 

668,388 

Sun-S  . 

234,846 

315.327 

•Herald-.Amer’n-S  . 

249.702 

.101.277 

Tim^s-S  . 

76,060 

100.054 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,436,356 

5,189,052 

Note:  Chicago 

Tribune 

includes; 

morning,  227,594;  Sunday,  54.392  lines 
split-run  advertising. 

CINCINNATI. 


Enquirer-m  . 

499.065 

528.507 

Pos't-e  . 

570.289 

671.513 

Titnes-Star-e  .  • . . , 

767.723 

853.809 

(Enquirer-S  . 

427,278 

563.504 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  2,264,355 

2,617,333 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . . , 

566.438 

509,813 

News-e . 

392,931 

423.S27 

Press-e  . 

.  720.353 

754.83.1 

•(Plain  Dealer-S  , 

426.660 

528,611 

Grand  Total  . . . , 

2.106.382 

2.217.084 

COLDMBVS,  OHIO 

1945  1944 

Dispatch-c  .  799,474  799,251 

Citizen-e  .  444,752  414,873 

Ohio  State  Jour-m.  335,808  317,832 

Dispatch-S  .  327,083  387,009 

Citizen-S  .  143,282  158,177 

Star-w  .  47,723  58,652 

Grand  ToUl  ....  2.098,122  2,135,794 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  .  801,564  819,748 

Times- Herald-e  ...  1,008,725  993.760 

News-S  .  300,351  342,768 

tTimes-Herald-S  ..  296,765  354,854 

Grand  Total  ... .  2,407,405  2,511,130 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Toum.il-m  .  341,098  395,369 

Merald-e  .  634,336  688,943 

News-e  .  669,953  880,154 

Journal  Henild-S  ..  157,026  183,105 

.News-S  .  143,017  212,498 

Grand  Total _  1,945,430  2,360,069 

DENYEK,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m  243,808  231.773 

Post-e  .  760,753  679,325 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S  73,676  80,501 

Posts  .  233,535  285,603 

Grand  Total  ... ,  1,311,772  1,277,202 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  323,811  334,328 

Tribunee  .  389,333  392,862 

Registers  .  187,952  198,960 

Grand  Total  ... .  901,096  926,150 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  470,071  462,105 

Vews-e  .  1,073,616  923,054 

Times-e  .  683,060  589,539 

Free  Press-S  .  206,187  215.868 

tNews-S  .  470,062  475,960 

•Times-S  .  296,808  362,367 

Grand  Total _  3.199,804  3,028,893 

DULL'TH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  373,911  381,289 

News  Tribune- m  ..  313,127  301,674 

News-Tnbune-S  ...  125,606  173,800 


HABTFOKU,  CONN. 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total  ....  812,644  856,763 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  379,619  350.882 

Herald  Post-e .  403,433  349,486 

Times-S  .  140.649  148,812 

Grand  Total _  923,701  849,180 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e  .  384,622  377,938 

Times-e  .  472,022  461,542 

Dispatch  Herald-S.  164,196  186,886 

Grand  Total _  1,020.840  1,026,366 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m  .  483,183  515,597 

Press-e  .  499,423  519,948 

Courier  &  Press-S.  132,824  190.675 

Grand  ToUl _  1,115,430  1,226,220 

FLINT.  MICH. 

Joumal-e .  765,967  750,790 

Journal-S  .  175,226  216,765 

Grand  Total  ... .  941,193  967,555 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND, 

Journal  Gazette-m  ,  462,211  445,651 

News  Sentinel-e _  808.261  779,96.1 

Journal  Gazette-S  .  252,508  305,807 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,522,980  1,531.421 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-ra  ..  237,167  250,975 

Star-Telegram-e  ..  452,778  519,756 

Presa-e  .  438,493  337.541 

Star-Telegram-S  ..  165,152  244,652 

Grand  Total _  1,293,590  1,352,924 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  469,544  414,666 

Bee-S  .  162,166  166,084 

Grand  Total _  631,710  580,750 

GARY,  IND. 

Poat-Tribune-e  ...  712,156  738,270 

OLENB  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  258,580  309,912 

Note;  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Timea-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Post-Star  m  only,  is  given. 

HARBIHBCRO.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  533,167  505,081 

Telegraph-e  .  391,132  388,486 

Grand  Total  ....  924,299  893,567 

Note:  News-e  carries  the  same 

amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 


1945 

1944 

1945 

Courant-m  . 

434,964 

418,873 

Bcee  . 

. .  348,402 

Times-e  . 

1,012,262 

1,013,690 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Courant-S  . 

323,211 

425,491 

524,218 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.770,437 

1,858,054 

La  Presse-e  . . . . 

.  710,633 

HEMPBTEAD-TOWN,  N. 

Y. 

I.a  Patrie-e  _ _ 

115.764 

Nassau  Review  & 

Herald-e  . 

94,334 

SUr-e  . 

385,774 

300,790 

Standard-S  .... 

.  65,625 

Newsday-e  . 

357,260 

251,071 

La  P.itrie-S  . . . . 

98,978 

Grand  Total  .... 

743,034 

551,861 

Grand  Total  . . 

. .  2,494,444  2. 

HOBOKEN*  N.  J. 

MIJNCIB.  INO. 

Jersey  Obscrver-e.. 

403,911 

394,702 

Press-e  . 

380,477 

HOUSTON 

,  TEXA8 

Star-m  . 

354,160 

Chronicle-e  . 

963,874 

845,019 

Star-S  . 

123,668 

1944 


Post-m  .  634,813  542,873 


Press-e 
Cbronicle-S 
Post-S  . . , . 


512.686 

281,965 

238.907 


463.301 

324,142 

280,964 


Grand  Total  ....  2,632,245  2,456,299 

INDIAN.\POLIH.  IND. 

News-e  .  948,345  1,008,655 

.Star-m  .  789,254  779,939 

Times-S  .  693,702  665.378 

+Star-S  .  435,791  549,650 


Grand  Total _  2,867,092  3,003,622 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  ...  545,912  546,599 

Journal-e  .  469,517  445,442 

Times  Union-S  ...  230,903  266,919 


Grand  ToUl _  1,246,332  1,258,960 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e  . .  484,852  422,817 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  519,847  495,083 

Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combination 
with  Demucrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Juuraal-m  .  377,860  337,907 

News-Sentinel-e  . . .  394,473  381,226 

Journals  .  125,606  135,700 

News-Scntinel-S  ..  135,003  139,121 

Grand  Total _  1.032,942  993,954 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)  406,256  386,992 

Note:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e) 
only  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Ex,'iminer-m 

Times-m  . 

Herald- Express-e 

News-d  . 

•Examiner-S  . . . 
tTimes-S  . 


449,621 

694,176 

614,619 

450.762 

309,414 

374,495 


717,736 

824,843 

619,512 

464,167 

541,464 

413,335 


Grand  Total _  2,893,087  3,581,057 

LOITISVILLE.  KY. 

Oiurier  Journal-m  .  449,941  551,990 

Times-e  .  523,203  610,909 

Courier  Journal-S..  280,103  373,701 

Grand  Total _  1,253.247  1,536,600 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  344,460 

M.\NrHF.8TEK,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note)  .  398,828 

XVite:  Manchester  Union-m  and 

Leader-e  sold  in  combination  only.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition,  Union-m  only,  is 
given. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commer'l  Appeal-m  608,6.14 
Pre»s-Scimitar-e  . .  422,233 

tCommerc’I  Appeal-S  264,097 


348,981 


349,021 


501.368 

347.571 

279,461 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,294,964  1,130,400 

MIAMI,  FI.A. 

Herald-m  .  852.602  677,949 

News-e  .  865,422  647,399 

•Herald-S  .  332.212  341,654 

News-S  .  177,819  188,759 


Grand  ToUl  ... .  2,228,055  1,855,761 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  421,810  480,166 

Journal-e  .  1,053,795  1,026,478 

•Sentinel-S  .  202.434  282,109 

tJoumal-S  .  374,040  474,126 

Grand  Total _  2,052,079  *2,262.879 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  429.894  415,318 

Star  Journal-e  ....  579.048  799.956 

Times-e  .  421,458  294.820 

Tribune-S  .  264,560  422,664 


Grand  Total  -  8  5  8.305  872,1* 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  543,290  55t4St 

Tcnnessean-m  ....  5  3  5,5  7  5  535, I* 

Tennesscan-S  .  287,039  342414 

Grand  Total -  1,365,904  1,4J7,»S 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Lcdgcr-m  ....  381,748  420,411 

News-e  .  1,058,419  1,107,631 

Calls  .  204,026  241,711 

Star-Ledger-S  _  100,805  123A4I 

Grand  Total  ....  1,744,998  1,893,73! 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Journal  Courier-m.  326,313  300,794 

Uegister-e  . 659.628  45U15 

Rrgister-S  .  162,375  203.0M 

Grand  Total  ....  1,148,316  1,155.537 
NBW  ORLEANS.  1*A. 

Times  Picayune-m.  906,983  886464 

Item-e  .  828,036  719,452 

States-e  .  589.928  589434 

Times  Picayune  & 

States-S  .  447,391  587,157 


2,782467 


Grand  Total  ....  2,772,338 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  903,829 

Herald  Tribune-m,  710,475 

News-m  .  921,303 

.\lirror-m  .  255,101 

Journal-Amer’n-e  ..  680. .T’5 

Post-e  . 

Sun-e  .  859.''' <4 

World-Telegram-e  .  708.517 

Times-S  .  699,74)0 

tHerald  Tribune-S.  506.297 

News-S  .  492.584 

Mirror-S  .  140,818 

*Jouriial-.\.mer’n-S  .  296,013 


1,003464 

714,4« 

739463 

346431 

611.334 

488413 

874,133 

742,131 

926410 

639,110 

554,771 

225453 

335,443 


Grand  Total  ....  7,61  3,418  8,225453 
NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLT70 

F,agle-e .  505,463 

F.agle-S  .  146,290  190,141 

Grand  Total  ....  651,753  702,063 

NIAGARA  FALIJ4.  N.  Y. 

(Jazette-e  .  5  1  9,217  492430 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer-c  . .  483,966  426,w 

Tribune-e  .  616262  5J5’t2 

Tribune-S  .  236,141  293,346 

Grand  Total  ....  1.336.369  1,37841J 
OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKI-A. 

Oklahoman-m  .  481,45  2  4264w 

Times-e  .  527.600  SM.|W 

C^iahoman-S  .  209,696  247,794 

Grand  Total  ....  1,218.748  1,175453 
OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World  Herald-e  (See 

note)  .  529.622  W,l» 

World  Herald-S  ..  232,251  251,130 


Grand  Total  ....  761.873  745413 

Note;  World  Herald  sold  in  cotMtaJ- 
tion,  linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only  • 
shown. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript-e  692,852  6M,15 

.Star-m  .  648,667  457,W 

Journal  Star-S  ...  198,627  2*0^^ 

Grand  ToUl  ... .  1,540.146  1,30*4» 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
(Evening  Bulletin-e  757.010  7M,fl3 

Inquirer-m  .  837.393  837, W 

News-e .  386.581  415^ 

Record-m  .  630,648  6ro,wl 

Inquirer-S  .  532,193  709.^ 

•Record-S  .  318.713  39»J« 
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Grand  Total _  1,694,960  1,932,758  Grand  Total _  3,462,538  3,7314*1 

lOITOt  «  rUILISH  III  fer  Marck  3. 


January  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


PITTSBITROH.  PA. 

1945  1944 

....  493,277  490,052 

.  816.171  858,466 

S«.Teltr»pl'->-  ••  434,256  522,700 

tmo-S  .  316,803  386,291 

•Ssn-Triermph-S  .  253,140  336,560 

Gmd  Total  ....  2,313,647  2.594,069 

PORTLAND,  ORK. 

(Wfonian'in  .  517,230  545,188 

iMfMlc .  616.567  584,643 

OMiaB-S  .  292,330  324,028 

ti^al-S  .  258,554  275,824 

Grand  Total -  1,684,701  1,729,683 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Ifcnid-t  .  189,215 

PROVIDKNCr,  R.  I. 

3aJIetifi'<f  .  747,097 

Toanal-nt  .  411,576 

JonniilS  .... 


220,928 


174.504 

847,510 

347,632 

266.504 


Grand  Total -  1,379,601  1,461,646 

RRAniNG,  PA. 

Eule.«  (See  note).  513,101  581,253 

EifleS  .  42,933  49,848 

Grand  Total  _  556.034  631.101 

Son;  Kagle.e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
ctabmation.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Raale-e  only,  in  given. 

KH'IIMOND.  V.\. 


Ktwt  Leader-e  . . . 

738.765 

739,176 

Tiara  Ditpatch-m. . 

525,515 

546,454 

Tiara  Dispatch-S.. 

246,396 

291,087 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,510.676 

1,576.717 

ROC'HRSTKR,  N.  Y. 

Dem.  i  Chronicle-ni 

714,545 

788,975 

Timra  Union-e  .... 

815.316 

846,852 

Dea.  i  Chronicle-S 

305,456 

435.913 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.835.317 

2,071,740 

ROrKPORD.  ILL. 

Rcfiitfr-Republic-e . 

596,307 

561,031 

Star-o  . 

399,920 

378,651 

Stir-S  . 

165,378 

185.597 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,161.605 

1.125.279 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union-ni  . 

310,680 

265,494 

Becf  . 

688,073 

704,646 

Union'S  . 

129,783 

139.881 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.128.536 

1,110,021 

ST.  lAILIS,  MO. 

(Sobe-Democrat-m  . 

437.914 

427.982 

Pat-IKspatch-c  . . . 

781,372 

723,813 

Star-Times-e  . 

480.419 

476,452 

IGUe-Dcmocrat-S. . 

240,677 

290,954 

Pwt-Diipatch-S  . . . 

413.660 

454,493 

Gr»d  Total _  2,354  042  2,373,694 

ST.  PACL,  MINN. 

Pimieer  Presa-m  . .  380,803  428,143 

DIjpatchr .  544.585  641.612 

Pioneer  Press-S  .. .  227.299  317,198 


Grand  Total  . 
ifewa-Tribune-S 


1,152,687 

206,612 


Grand  Total _  1,188,214 

8AN  ANTONIO.  TRX. 

1945 

Papresa  m  .  511,469 

ifwa-e  .  700.201 

UflB-e  .  582.426 

S^s-S  .  264,977 

Tafht-S  .  260,828 


1,386,953 

231,458 

1,129,125 

AR 

1944 

431,085 

662,159 

472,419 

323,967 

238,920 


Cnnd  Total 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

691.545 

589,112 

Journal-e  . . 

507,432 

Tribune-Sun-e  .... 

908,479 

799,244 

Union-S . 

285.850 

304,118 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,393,306 

1,692,474 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAIJF. 

CThronide-ra  . 

525.386 

517,677 

Examiner-m  . 

650.839 

655,059 

Call-BuUetin-«  .... 

438,239 

511,498 

NewS'C  . 

450,471 

500,930 

tChronicle-S  . 

228,465 

261,965 

•Examiner-S  . 

332.617 

426,967 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,626,017 

2.874,096 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  \ 

Gazette-m  . 

556,935 

539,721 

Union  Star-e  . 

496.066 

461.889 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,053,001 

1,001,610 

SCRANTON.  P.A. 

Tribune-ni . 

386,148 

384,329 

Times-c  . 

527,522 

507,518 

.Scrantonian-S  .... 

125,056 

157.214 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.038.726 

1.049,061 

MKATTI.K 

;.  WASH. 

Post-IntelliKencer-ra. 

533.185 

443.752 

Star-e  . 

413.010 

329.275 

Times*e  . 

546,248 

678,351 

*Post-Intelligencer-S 

282,966 

313,247 

Times-S  . 

174,816 

279,529 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,950,025 

2,044,154 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

lournal-Tribune-c  . 

312.172 

262.476 

Journals  . 

112.555 

137.302 

Grand  Total  .... 

424.727 

399.778 

SOUTH  REND.  IND. 

Trihun«r-e  . 

557,605 

600.696 

Trihune-S  . 

167,361 

232,258 

Grand  Total  .... 

724,966 

832.954 

SPOKANE 

WASH. 

Spokesman*  Uev*w-m. 

346,477 

339.520 

Cnronicle*e  . 

547.638 

518,548 

tSpokfsman-Rev’w-S 

293.093 

327,652 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,187.208 

1,185.720 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .. 

770,708 

772,367 

1’o.t  StanHard-m  . . 

460,272 

429,142 

•Herald  .\meri'can-S 

287,497 

362.357 

Post  Standard-S  . . 

146,172 

207.102 

(irand  Total  .... 

1.664,649 

1.770,968 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . . . 

569,739 

SI  5.644 

Times-e  . 

411.863 

382.023 

News-Tribune-S 

206,612 

231,458 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,188,214 

1,129,125 

TOLEDO, 

,  OHIO 

1945 

1944 

Times-m  . 

257.144 

205,965 

Blade-e  . 

669.668 

642.408 

TimeS'S  . 

260.101 

306.911 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.186.913 

1.155,284 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  &  -Mail-m  . . . 

690,773 

588,709 

Teleffram-e  . 

864,755 

890,631 

Star-e . 

991,067 

986.818 

Star-w  . 

67,115 

63,135 

TRENTON,  N.  t. 
Kyvniiig  Titnes-e. . .  551,937 
Times- Advertiser-.S.  83,678 


Grand  Total  .... 

635,615 

609,718 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Keconl  (See  Note). 

472,944 

469,820 

-NtyiT, :  Kecord-m 

sold  in  combination 

With  TimeS'Kecord-e. 

Linage  of  one  edi- 

tion,  Kecord-m  only 

is  given. 

TUIJ4A. 

OKLA. 

536,928 

503,391 

225,227 

1.265,546 

544,927 

506.574 

265,440 

1.316.941 

World- S  . 

Grand  Total  .... 

UNION  CITY.  N.  3. 

Hud.son  Dispatch-m 

414,824 

412,510 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C, 

Timcs-Hcrald-d  . , . 

909,939 

512,095 

805,571 

895,707 

537,874 

833.343 

Post-m  . 

Star-e  . 

1.173,031 

1.122,008 

*Times-Herald-S  . . 

286,489 

398,366 

Post-S  . 

257,926 

331.405 

■iStar-S  . . . 

365.278 

487,457 

<  irand  Total  .... 

4,310,329 

4,606,160 

WATKRHI  RY,  CONN. 

Republican  Amer. 

(See  Note)  . 

472,210 

266,237 

100,601 

428,964 

255.436 

138,903 

Re'publican-S  . 

Grand  Total  .... 

839.048 

823.303 

.Vote:  Republican  American  sold  in 

combination  with  American-e. 

Linage  of 

one  edition  shown,  Republican-m. 

WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY 

MACY 

GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times-e 
Mt.  Vernon  Arous  e 
New  Rochelle 

152,527 

312,455 

125,555 

287,589 

Stamlard  Star-e  . 
O.-^sininjf  Citizen 

389,454 

360,196 

ke^i^ter-e  . 

152,099 

143,239 

Port  Chester  Itera-e 

273,065 

251,849 

Tarrytown  Newi-c. 
Yonkers  Herald 

165,533 

163.919 

Statesman-e  .... 
White  Plains 

304,047 

293,092 

Dispatch-e  . 

430,739 

413,209 

Peekskill  Star-e  . . . 

179,819 

158,340 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,359,743 

2,196,988 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

1945 

1944 

569.251 

411.741 

485,805 

356,771 

Eaxle-m  . 

493.197 

248.069 

426,295 

292,424 

Beacon-S  . 

Eagle-S  . 

160.375 

202,781 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,882.633 

1,764.076 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Te]e>tram-m  . 

516,192 

474.364 

Gazette  &  Poat-e  . . 

566,994 

534.153 

Telegram-S  . 

214,976 

258,213 

YODNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator 

Tflegram-r  .  614,696  600,418 

Vindicator 

Telegrani-S  ....  212,627  258,014 


(irand  Total  .  . . . 

827,323 

858,433 

Fig u rev  Supplied  by  Publinhem 

HKUNX, 

N.  Y.  U. 

Home  Newi-e  . . . . 

257,343 

198,675 

Home  News-S  _ _ 

76,665 

80,992 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

334,008 

279,667 

KANSAS 

CITY,  MO. 

575,952 

589,921 

544,885 

558.508 

SUr-S  . 

380,365 

325,488 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,501,202 

1,473,916 

NEW  HfrlDFORD.  M.ASS. 

Standard-Timc»-e  . 

365,582 

368,984 

Standard-Times-S  . 

109338 

128,968 

Grand  Total 


475,440  497,952 


2,319,901  2,128,550  Grand  Total  ... .  2,613,710  2,529,293  Grand  Total  ... .  1,298,162  1,266.729 


ME.MORANni'M  OF  .AUVKRTISINU 
IN  AMF.RICAN  WEEKLY.  t'OMIt’ 

WEEKLY  AND  "THIS  WEEK”— 
JAM’.iRV.  IWt.'i 

•“AMERICAN  \VEEatLY"  Linage 
60,990  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  25,928  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers : 
Albany  Times-Union.  Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chicago  Ilermd- 
American,  Detroit  Times.  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  New  York  Joumal-Amencan, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antonm 
Light,  Syracuse  Herald-American,  Wash¬ 
ington  Timea-Herald. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
60,990  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex; 
press,  aeveland  PlSin  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record. 
"OJMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  25.928 
lines  in  the  AtlanU  Constitution. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEK^LY”  Lin^e 
62,864  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLA 
Linage  25,928  lines  in  the  Ixis  .\ngele.- 
Examiiier.  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
62  864  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  30,626  lines 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Baltimore  Sun.  Birmingham  News  » 
Herald,  Boston  Herald.  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Cincinnati  Enqtrirer,  ClevelMd 
Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  Timw  Herald. 
troit  News.  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  Mihraokw  jOTriml. 
New  York  Herald-Tribtine.  ^iladdimia 
Eve.  Bulletin.  Pittsburgh  Press,  ht 
I^uis  Globe  Democrat.  Washington  Star. 

+“THIS  WEEK”  IJnage  30,213  lines 

in  the  Loa  Angek*  Times,  Portland  J^r- 

nal,  San  Franciwro  Oironicle  ana  >pok 
antf  S|M>kcj»man  Review. 

SPLIT-RUN'  LINAGF. 

Chicago  Tribone-m.  227,594;  S,  54,392. 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch-S,  2.798.  New 
York  News-m.  154.916;  S.  M.134;  Mir 
ror-m.  2,000.  Journal  Amencan-e,  210,- 
722;  S,  47.888. 


Technicality  Nullifies 
Jail  Sentence  for  Libel 

References  in  the  Laredo 
•Tex.)  Times  to  persons  as 
“bundists.  Hitler’s  friends,”  or 
“Hitler-minded”  were  libelous, 
Texas  Criminal  Appeals  Court 
ruled  last  week.  But  the  court 
nullifi^  a  six-month  jail  sen¬ 
tence  imposed  bjr  a  Jury  on  Wll- 
Prescott  Allen,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  because  of  erroneous 
procedure  in  his  trial,  and 
S^ted  him  a  new  trial. 

The  Laredo  Times  had  used 
Wious  expressions  of  the  type 
jo  its  discussion  of  acts  of  the 
“•redo  Rotary  Club  board  of 
Jrwtors.  and  directors  of  the 
Club’s  student-loan  fund. 
The  trial  judge  permitted  a 
Whole  series  of  published  items 


to  be  considered  by  the  jury,  in¬ 
cluding  accounts  of  efforts  of 
some  of  the  group  to  collect  past- 
due  student  loans  from  men  in 
the  armed  services.  This  part 
of  the  account,  the  court  said, 
was  not  libelous. 

Reversal  was  on  the  ground 
that  the  trial  judge  had  not 
limited  the  jury’s  consideration 
to  words  or  expressions  actually 
libelous,  and  that,  since  the 
penalty  was  greater  than  the 
minimum  penalty  for  libel,  the 
entire  verdict  would  fall. 


Nature  Lectures 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
&  Telegram  has  joined  the  Salt 
Lake  Council  of  Women  in 
sponsoring  four  “Wonders  of  the 
Wasatch”  lectures. 


IDITOR  *  PU  ILISHIR  lor  Marek  3.  1MI 


V^^llioinsv  ANPAv  Sees 
Shortage  Continuing 

Montreal,  Feb.  27 — The  news¬ 
print  supply  situation  “is  going 
to  be  tight  for  some  time  yet  to 
come,”  Cranston  Williams,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  a  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada  here  last 
week. 

Refusing  to  predict  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  present  shortage, 
which  he  attributed  in  great 
part  to  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  supply  is  going  to  fill  de¬ 
mands  from  liberated  countries, 
Mr.  Williams  said  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  too  uncertain  to  make 
any  guesses. 

Mr.  Williams  expressed  faith 


in  the  ability  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  to  hold  its  place  among 
the  competition  of  other  media 
of  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment  after  the  war.  News¬ 
papers,  he  said,  would  never  be 
supplanted  in  the  public  taste 
by  radio,  television  or  any  other 
post-war  development. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  work 
done  by  Canadian  woodcutters. 
■ 

Paper  Not  Guilty 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Feb.  26 — The 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  was  held  not  liable  in 
a  $55,000  damage  suit  involving 
Walter  Goeddel,  17,  a  circulation 
department  employe  whose  auto 
struck  and  injured  a  five-year- 
old  girl.  A  Superior  Court  jury 
held  that  the  accident  was  not 
caused  by  negligence. 
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fUlf  fluAti — E4litori«l  (Coal’d) 


•mKANSNT  job  open  lor  live  loenl 
or  woman,  who  can  get  ac- 
^..1^  with  a  lot  of  people  quickly, 
Iki  rcaliaca  they  are  more  intereeted 
MWi  of  themeelvee  and  their  neigh- 
M  thae  in  thinga  far  away.  Job 
u4  pay  dependent  on  ability  to  get 
OeaBtry"  atyle  newa  into  paper  ae- 
,.^Dty,  Midweat  city  SO.OOU.  Write 
(illy  aHeatioii.  eapvrience,  draft  and 
'  '  It  atatua,  atartiug  pay  re- 
Bex  31*.  Bditor  a  Pnbliaher. 


tTEB  wanted,  good  opportunity 

_  _  or  woman  reporter,  experi- 

MMd  on  police  court  houae  beat,  $40. 
j^d  pkoto,  detail*.  Bditor  The  Daily 

Xaea  Panipa,  Texaa. _ 

SOBISB  preferably  with  aome  deak 
jjiriaert  and  nnnuiiTied,  for  after' 
•M  daily  in  Mew  Bugland  city  of 
11,000.  Pleasant  working  conditiona, 
^itiiitu.  for  advancement.  Btate 
oialiicatiooa  and  atartlng  aalary;  aend 
oiaiir*  if  poaaible.  Box  400,  Editor. 

I  PeHiiher. _ 

UfOlTU  to  handle  Bport*  page  and 
Itmnl  asaignment  for  afternoon  daily, 
5,000  circulation,  in  Southweatern 
Experience  necesaary.  (five 
tiB  laformation  flrct  letter.  Mile* 

Htar,  Nile*,  Michigan. _ 

UfOmi^  general,  come  aporta,  and 
iMk  exp.  prel.  on  p.m.  daily  Bo.  Oalif. 
diy  14,000;  xingle  man  deaired.  Plea- 
laal  eeadition*.  (five  exp.  aend  *nap- 
lOet,  parsonal  deacription.  Box  1884, 

gfiiar  8  Publiaher. _ 

lirOITBBS  two  capable,  well* 
(Tcaadad,  atcady  reimrterH  for  Mew 
Eiylaad  evening  daily  of  10,900  cir- 
galatiOD.  Draft-exeu^t  men  only, 
vaaaa  conaidered.  (food  pay,  joba 
betk  now  open.  Write  Box  456,  Editor 

4  Pabliiker. _ _ 

SHALL  BVBmro  daily  in  Central 
Nc*  York  haa  permanent  place  for 
nyarieneed  reporter.  Photo  experi- 
Fica  deiirable  but  not  eaaentlal.  Give 
sia,  (iperirnce,  reference*,  anapahot, 
<il^  expected.  Publiaher,  Dally 

liiipateli,  Oneida,  N.  Y. _ 

SOVIHXBN  Oalifomia  —  Opportunity 
lilt  A-1  deak  man  on  metropolitan 
marning  daily;  same  for  evening  daily; 
ill*  can  nae  seaaoned  sport*  writer. 
Box  Stt,  Editor  &  Pnbliaher. 


SPOBTS  EDITOB-BEPOBTEB 
AUractive  opportunity  on  one-edition 
MMing  daily,  AP  and  UP  wire  serv- 
ina;  30,000  city,  20,000  circulation. 
Fnrat  sports  editor  wants  to  remain 
bit  family  conditions  require  removal 
'a  Okie.  Tell  all,  including  desired 
ilifliBg  salary.  Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
IWO  REPORTEBS — experienced.  One 
ti  eoTsr  police,  put  out  daily  sport 
pigi,  general  assignments.  Second, 
Iw  general  reportnrial  work.  Small 
(iBy.  Give  expi-rience  in  detail. 
^  photo.  Ted  Yudain,  Managing 
Miter,  Greenwich  Time,  Qreoiiwicli, 
Oai. 

wiam  WANTED  who  knows  Coin 
nMkine  industry;  newspaper  or  trade 
Piper  background  preferred.  Give 
bmkgroand;  salary.  Box  220,  E.  Ss  P. 


Half  Waafad — Promotiom _ 

ABE  YOU  THIS  MAN? 
'^CNwhcre  there's  an  able  newsman 
or  advertising  man  who  wants  to  leave 
fks  bast  for  an  industrial  copy  writing 
i«k  with  a  good  salary  now  and  a 
sxaia  and  pleasant  future. 

%  most  be  a  fluent,  experienced  writer 
"■  copy  that  clicks  for  periodicals,  pro- 
netiM  pamphlets,  house  organ*  and 
paUisity,  A  journalism  degree,  ex- 
wnasee  on  the  farm  desk  and  a  knowl- 
of  livestock  and  agriculture  will 
b<  helpful,  though  not  essential.  To 
a  man  our  Arm,  located  in  a 
'Ball  midwest  city  but  recognised  a* 
J  “flonal  leader  in  the  agricultural 
can  offer  a  top-flight,  permanent 
joh  with  every  advantage  for  you  and 
y«»  family. 

I*  ysa’r*  the  man,  write,  telling  us 
experience,  background,  age,  mari- 
'i**?*’  other  information  that 
Wieve  might  qualify  you  for  this 
poaaible,  include  a  small 
™i*  and  aainple*  of  your  work  which 
»  returned  if  requested.  Box 
***■  Kditor  A  Publisher 


,Halp  W-U*— ProiMstiom  (Comfd) 

GENEBAXi  FBOMOTION  manager 
wanted.  Afternoon  daily  in  eastern 
New  York  Btate,  City  of  100,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  requires  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  promotion  man.  This  is  a 
new  department  and  offers  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity.  When  applying, 
give  oomplate  history  stating  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  draft  status.  Btate  aal¬ 
ary  expected  and  uneloaa  snapshot 
photo.  Box  889,  Bditor  Ik  Publisher. 


_ Help  Whhted— Ifctbiiii  il _ 

MACHINIST  OPERATOB,  small  Mew 
England  town  daily  3  Intortypos,  1 
lanotype,  40  hour  week  steady  job; 
long  term  contract  to  right  party,  i.deal 
living  conditions,  sober,  reliable.  Box 
460,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ literary  Agamcy  Shrvich _ 

ABTlOliES,  Books,  fiction  marketed. 
Free  Heading.  Bertha  Klanauer,  607 
6th  Ave.,  Mew  York  17,  M.  Y. 


Siteatioma  W aated — Admihiatrarive 
^SIMESS  OB  ~0£NEBAL~MAM AGEB 
46  years  of  age,  with  a  proven  record 
of  efficient  organisation  building  that 
gets  result*.  Experience  in  city  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  production  problems,  de¬ 
veloping  advertising  accounts,  promo¬ 
tional  experience  on  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  work.  A  builder  of  good  will 
in  the  cummunity,  Balary  secondary  to 
future.  Box  424,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PUBIilSHEB  unable  to  devote  time  to 
his  newspaper  can  make  deal  with 
honest,  uon-drinking-smokiog  experi¬ 
enced  newspaperman,  whose  work  is 
his  chief  pleasure.  Now  employed. 
Box  467,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaadM  Wanted — Adwerlisimg 

ADV^TISINO  DIBEOTOB  in  city  of 
100,000,  seeks  broader  field.  18 
years  advertising  experience,  all 
phases.  Enviable  record.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  classified,  local  or  national  man¬ 
agership  to  prove  ability.  Box  402, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  small 
daily  newspaper  (17,000  ABC)  is 
seeking  a  larger  opportunity.  38  years 
of  age.  15  years-  experience  in  classi- 
Aed,  local  and  national  display.  Good 
ropy  and  layout  background.  Finest 
references.  Member  Kiwanis  Club 
and  director  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Please  write  Box  401,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

OIsASSlFIED — After  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  large  Metropolitan  paper 
which  is  among  the  first  ten  in  Classi¬ 
fied  linage,  I  would  now  like  position 
as  Classified  manager  with  smaller  pa¬ 
per.  Have  thorough  knowledge  of 
classified  advertising  and  progressive 
ideas;  32  years  of  age,  married,  4-F 
draft  status,  excellent  sales  record. 
Cun  give  best  of  references  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  present  employers.  Box 

446,  Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

TOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  draft 
exempt;  now  asst,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  metropolitan  department  store 
doing  10  million,  wants  job  on  news¬ 
paper  as  solicitor.  J.  H.  McCrary, 
1857  Fslrview  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ 

Notice  A.  F.  of  Za  WeekllM 
Top  Flight  Advertising  Salesman 
Wants  connection ;  A  Real  Producer. 
George  P.  Parker,  620  4th  St.,  Port 
Arthur,  Texas. 

Sitaatki  '  ■  Cirflatiaa 
OntOULATION  MANAGES;  age  39, 
experienced  all  phates  War  Time  eir- 
oulation  problems.  Will  consider  city 
or  country  dept.,  if  salary  adequate. 
Available  soon.  Box  207,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

OIBODIATION  MANAGER 
Draft  exempt,  married,  honest,  alert, 
sober,  available  when  deal  completed. 
Go  anywhere  to  a  good  city  offering 
permanent  berth.  Experienced,  con¬ 
genial  and  co-operative.  Write  Box 
305.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OIBOXn^TION  manager,  15  years' 
experience,  6,000  to  50,000  circulation. 
Thorough  knowledge  city  and  subur¬ 
ban.  home  delivery,  newsstand,  street 
sales,  Littl*  Merchant  Plan.  Operate 
without  preminme.  Box  450.  Kditor 
A  Publisher. 


>*IT0R  t  PUILISHIR  ««r  Marck  3.  1f4S 


Sitaaliou  Waaia4— Circalalioa  (Coal'd) 


AVAH«A BliFi  at  once  capable  circula¬ 
tion  executive,  sixteen  years'  experi¬ 
ence  morning,  alieruoou  and  Bunaay. 
Excellent  record  in  carrier  education 
and  promotion.  City,  country,  aaat. 
manager  most  any  position  acceptable 
where  salary  is  adequate.  Title  isn’t 
necessary.  Age  40,  married.  Good 
health.  Good  references.  Box  404, 

Ediior  A  Publisher. _ 

BUUND,  successtul  eirculaiioa  luen- 
ager  seeks  change.  Past  record  proof 
ol  ability.  Builds  by  orgauisaiiou, 
eulhusiasiu  and  etfective  pruluoiion. 
Box  370,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaadaas  Waated — Editerial 


ABIE  all  around  newspaper  man,  re- 
l>urier,  editor,  features,  maxe-up;  20 
years’  exintrience  large  and  small  dai¬ 
lies.  Beeas  change,  prefers  city  60,000 
to  160,000.  860  to  start.  Box  460, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

APPisYIMO  for  managing  editorship 
smaller-city  daily;  \>  ashiugton  news¬ 
paperman,  21  years'  experience  0 
cities;  as  u.e.,  revitalised  M.  Y,  paper; 
seek  more  opportunity  than  money. 
Edwin  K.  Gross,  121  Willow  Ave., 

Tskoma  Park  12,  Md. _ 

OOlalEOE  OBAD  cum  laude  desires 
reporting  position,  small  paper.  Com¬ 
muting  dntanee  New  York.  Box  483, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OOFT  EDITOR  daily,  or  weekly  edi¬ 
tor — 17  years’  experience  through  the 
mill;  honorable  navy  discharge;  37; 
family;  housing  must  be  available; 
permanent;  Long  Island  or  elsewhere 
New  York  State  only.  Box  458,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

OOP  y  hEADEB  reliable,  experienced. 
38,  wants  Florida  seaboard  rim.  Box 
435,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  experienced  in  every  phase 
of  editorial  department  work,  includ¬ 
ing  editorial  writing.  Excellent  record 
in  community  relations.  Under  35, 
family  man.  Best  references  for  abil¬ 
ity,  character,  dependability.  Em¬ 
ployed  without  interruption  since  grad¬ 
uation  from  university  at  bottom  of 
depression.  Box  451,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EDITOR  seeks  permanent  niche  with 
small  daily  or  Sunday  paper;  knows 
all  phases  of  press.  Box  341,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  12  years  small  midwest  dai¬ 
lies,  3  years  press  service,  radio.  40, 
family.  Box  340,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  WRITER— Style  force¬ 
ful  clear,  popular;  background  of  rnl- 
tnre,  wide  experience;  familiar  with 
sectional  problems ;  employed ;  seeks 
wider  field;  above  draft  age.  Box 
273,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  and  Feature  Writer; 
newspaper  woman,  12  years  straight 
news  reporting  and  feature  writing, 
courts,  politics,  government,  farming, 
industrial  development,  subjects  of 
social  significance;  former  Sunday 
magatine  section  editor;  earlier  experi¬ 
ence  feature  article*  nationally  cir¬ 
culated  magasines,  radio  editor,  book 
reviewer,  musical  and  dramatic  critic; 
now  holding  responsible  news  desk 
Southern  cspitsl  city  daily  80-90.000 
circulation.  Prefer  South  Central 
states.  Write  Box  447,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BXFBRTENOBD  MfeWSMAlT  —  Cni^. 
reader,  City,  Telegraph.  Make-up.  Pnb- 
lirity.  Seeks  permanent  position. 
Now  employed.  Best  references.  Box 

418^Kditor  A  Publisher. _ 

EX-REFORTEB,  past  18  years  in  Bo. 
Calif.  Student  and  freelance  writer, 
experienced  book  reviewer,  wants  to 
run  s  book  section  for  paper  or  mag. 
preferably  in  Oalif.  Salary  modest. 
Make  offer.  Box  406,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Haher.^ _ 


EXPERTEWCiETl 
EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Young,  but  12  years  in  Journalism. 
Aggressive,  good  news  sense.  College 
gradnste.  Box  452.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
HARVARD  TOLLOW  '"'  Snmma’  ’ 
Brown  graduate,  24.  veteran;  editorial, 
writing,  research  in  foreign  affairs; 
fancy  for  the  arts;  seeks  stimulating 
position.  Box  449.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


SitentioM  Wutetl — Eiiterial  (G>al’4) 

COMBINATION  editor-repurter-adver- 
tisiug  man.  Lung  exp.  Met.  area  only. 
Carter,  22  West  71at  at.,  N.  Y'. _ 

NEWSMAN,  31,  10  yrs.  rounded  exp. 
repuriiug,  wriliug,  deeX,  maaeup  small 
and  metropolitan  dnilies.  Frefor 
Southwest,  Uusal.  Go  anywhere  good 
uUer.  Fermaneut.  Miniuiuia  865. 
Must  connect  quickly,  it.  E.  New¬ 
man,  Box  348,  lit.  4,  Ananeim,  Oalif. 

NEWSFAFFiRMAN,  2u  yrs.  experience, 
BueXs  permanent  position.  Fraferably 
in  East  ol  Buutn.  state  salary,  living 
and  working  condiiiuns.  Box  306, 
Editor  A  Fuolialier. _ 

NEW8FAFER  woman — exporieuced  re¬ 
writing,  reportmg,  editing,  leatures, 
photography,  puuiicity — seeks  perma¬ 
nent  position,  MiC  or  vicinity.  Box 

476,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OUTSTANDING  daily  editor  will  solve 
your  editorial  problems  by  furnishing 
two  30U-word  editorial*  oaily,  slanted 
for  your  general  dMirea.  86  week 
(small  dailies)  up,  plus  airmail.  Not 
over  10  clients  accepted.  Exceptional 
background  including  Kansas  City 
Star.  Box  465,  Editor  A  Publufaer. 
REPORTORIAL  job  wonted  by  girl, 
23,  College  graduate;  emptojrpd  now 
and  for  past  year  on  large  daily;  sacks 
change.  Box  878,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  photographer;  Veteran; 
tan  years  free  lance  experience;  two 
years  overseas  on  Stars  and  Stripos. 
Beeks  opening  where  both  abilities  can 
be  used.  Box  467,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ROVING  REPORTER 
10  year'  feature  writing,  plays  human 
side  of  III  news,  writing  stories  with 
wide  reaili  i  appeal.  Travel  anywhere, 
any  couuiry.  Box  428,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  EDITOR  of  substantial 
weekly  newspaper  with  2  year*  proven 
ability,  spirited  young  woman,  B.A. 
degree  Journalism,  seeks  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  with  Metropolitan  publication, 
newspaper  or  periodical.  New  York  pre 
ferred.  Box  426.  Editor  A  Publisher 


WAR  CORRESPONDENT 

Recently  returned  from  England 
wants  immediate  sssiimment  in 
Europe  or  Far  East.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited.  Gan  leave  at  once. 
Young,  draft  deferred,  ten  year’s 
writing  experience. 

Box  471  Editor  A  Publisher 


Sihiatiot  Wanted — Mocfchhichl 
NEWSPAPER  pressman  24  years  ex¬ 
perience,  married,  age  47.  Best  of 
references;  qualified  take  charge. 
Background  of  practical  and  bnsiness 
ability.  P.  O.  Box  1245,  Richmond, 

Oalifomia.  _ 

PRESSROOM  Supt,  age  40,  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  to  make  change.  Pref¬ 
erence  Florida  or  South.  Box  465, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Siteafiona  Wanted  lltetetraffcy  - 

PHOTOGRAPHER— Onl  of  draftrfam- 
lly.  Wanta  spot  that  la  permanent 
Go  anywhere.  Have  equipment  car. 
Teara  experience.  Best  references. 
Will  answer  all  qneriea.  Prefer  smaller 
daily.  Box  38*.  Kditor  A  Pnbllsher. 
PHOTOGBAFESB  —  Yonng  man,  33 
years  of  age.  wishes  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  progressive  paper  or  maga- 
sine,  free  to  travel,  no  encumbrance*. 
Box  427,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


Silnatioa*  Wanted — Fnklic  RalntinM 
PUBLIC  ULAtfO^ EXECUTP^ 
14  years’  experience  embracing  all 
media;  seeks  connection  with  aggres¬ 
sive  firm  or  as-'oeistion  with  positive 
post-war  attitude:  wants  opportunity 
to  help  build,  not  devise  apologetiee. 
Box  425,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EX  -  NEWSPAPERMAN.  executive, 
crack  writer  all  topics,  now  38,  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  war  veteran,  would 
like  position  as  pnblie  relations  coun¬ 
sel  for  large  Indnstrial  firm;  college 
man,  non-diinker;  expert  on  veterans’ 
problems;  prefer  Boatheast.  Box  482, 
Kditor  .4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


SMOKE  RINGS  IN  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

THE  cigarette  shortage  is  one  story  Washington  correspondtab 
write  about  with  first-hand  knowledge.  Here  is  a  typical  lins-un 
late  in  the  day,  to  get  smokes  under  the  National  Press  Club's  ratiM 
rule,  "Members  only — one  pack  to  a  customer."  By-liners  miagb 
with  lesser  lights  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 


ing  of  the  “right”  or  the  "left.”  pay.” 

that  is  still  the  private  business  To  that  we  say  “amen.”  There 
of  the  publisher  or  editor,  under  is  an  opinion  we  have  voiced 
our  interpretation  of  the  free  many  times.  Publishers  must 
press  clause,  whether  a  majority  realize  that  they  must  have  a 
of  readers  agree  with  him  or  not.  good  product  before  they  can 
Loss  of  Editorial  Influence  and  they  can’t  produce  a 

Speaking  of  editorials,  Vir-  Byproduct  in  these  days  with- 
ginius  Dabney,  editor  of  the  ?*®*^***”f  some  money  on  its 
Richmond  (Va. )  Times-Dispatch,  j  *• 

has  written  an  article  for  the 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature  publishers  for  tonal  pages 
titled:  “What’s  Wrong  with  a^e  worth  reading  by  them: 
Newspaper  Editorials?”  He  says  Dabney  Recommends 

that  although  today’s  American  “First,  the  American  editorial 
netvspapers  have  their  good  page  must  be  dedicated  to  the 
points,  their  shortcomings  ara  welfare  of  all  the  people,  not 
manifest.  "There  seems  to  be  merely  to  the  interest  of  one 
little  doubt  that  the  influence  of  exclusive  and  fortunate  class, 
the  average  newspaper  has  fall-  A  corollary  is  the  need  for  a 
en  in  recent  decades,  and  that  more  enlightened  and  less  ob- 
much  of  the  current  criticism  is  structionist  attitude  on  the  part 
justified,”  he  states,  and  cites  of  most  publishers.  And  there 
what  he  terms  “convincing  evi-  must  be  a  renewed  emphasis, 
dence  that  editorials  are  not  the  too,  upon  the  importance  of  the 
force  in  American  life  that  they  editorial  page, 
ought  to  be,  or  that  they  were  a  “More  money  will  have  to  be 
generation  or  two  ago.”  spent  on  it,  and  more  talent  al- 

Mr.  Dabney  states  that  “today  lotted  to  it.  Then  readers  will 
newspapers  are  Big  Business,  turn  to  it  in  the  expectation  of 
and  they  are  run  in  that  tradi-  being  informed,  stimulated,  or 
tion”  and  adds  that  “the  fact  that  amused,  not  in  the  confident 
the  average  American  publisher  knowledge  that  they  will  find 
is  not  only  conservative,  but  fre-  there  the  same  old  sloppily- 
quently  reactionary,  and  the  written  pontifications,  the  same 
further  fact  that  he  often  im-  dreary  and  bumbling  half-truths, 
poses  his  views  upon  his  editor,  Ibe  same  pachydermatous  at- 
is  the  greatest  single  reason  why  tempts  at  humor,  where  there  is 
the  American  editorial  page  has  ®oy  humor, 
declined  so  sharply  in  influence.”  “The  effective  editorial  page 
It  is  probably  correct  to  say  may  be  either  liberal  or  conserv- 
that  newspapers  today  are  Big  ative,  but  it  should  be  put  to- 
Business,  in  the  sense  that  they  gether  with  some  consideration 
must  oi^rate  financially  as  such  for  style,  it  must  be  vigorous,  in¬ 
to  survive  in  a  highly  competi-  dependent  and  free,  and  its 
tive  field.  And  we  don’t  believe  judgments  must  have  perspec- 
that  Mr.  Dabney  meant  to  imply  tive,  while  permeating  the  whole 
that  the  editorial  pages  of  all  there  must  be  a  passionate  con- 
are  run  in  that  tradition.  cern  for  the  truth.  We  aren’t 

Mr.  Dabney  does  not  say  that  getting  any  such  combination  on 
a  publisher  does  not  have  the  most  of  our  pages  today.  Un¬ 
right  to  influence  his  own  edi-  less  and  until  we  do  get  it,  the 
torial  policy,  which,  of  course,  decline  in  editorial  influence, 
he  has.  The  heart  of  his  criti-  which  already  is  disturbing,  will 
cism  is  that  “instead  of  letting  continue.” 


Thos*  "Ration  -  Point  Blues!" 

Newspaper  readers  bristle  with  ques* 
tioos  that  concern  everything  from  “What 
is  chuck  meat?"  to  "Could  I  use  my 
cheese  stamps  for  strawberry  jam?”  The 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  makes  it  a  lot  easier  for  busy 
editors  flooded  with  quaint  queries. 


Tht  Miami  Herald  (123,333  MAS)  has 
renewed  its  contract  for  The  Haskin 
Service, 


EDITOR  R  PU  BLISH  ER  for  March  3. 


Maybe  you  won't  thank  us  for  reminding  you  of  the  It  has  been  accomplished  by  America’s  light  and 

H  C  of  L.  But  it  doesn’t  seem  nearly  so  high  when  power  companies  in  spite  of  rising  costs  and  taxes 


you  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  your  electric  bill! 

Almost  alone  among  household  necessities,  the 
price  of  electricity  has  not  spiraled  upward  with  war. 


—  on  top  of  tremendous  war  demands  for  electric 
service  that  were  met  without  delay,  shortage  or 
rationing. 


Official  government  figures*  show  that  the  average 
price  of  electricity  has  dropped  3.2%  since  1939! 

That’s  especially  good  news  now,  but  it  contin¬ 
ues  a  long-time  trend.  Electric  prices  have  been 


It  was  done  by  efficiency  and  experience  and 
sound  business  management  —  by  the  same  Amer¬ 
ican  enterprise  which  built  our  nation  and  on  which 
its  future  depends. 


coming  down  so  steadily  that  the  average  American 
family  gets  about  twice  as  much  electricity  for  its 


•  Hear  NELSON  EDDY  in  “THE  ELECTRIC  HOUR.”  with  Robert 
Armbruster  s  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  afternoon,  4:30,  EWT,  CBS. 


It« 


money  today  as  it  did  15  years  ago. 

If  your  bill  is  no  smaller,  it’s  because  you’re 
using  more  electricity  to  do  more  jobs  than  you  did 
then.  But  the  saving  is  there. 

of  iMbor  stanuic.  DON'T  WASTE  ELECTRICITY  JUST  BECAUSE  IT'S  CHEAP  AND  ISN'T  RATIONED! 


167  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

SELF  -  SUPfOUriNG,  TAX-PATIMG  lUSINESSES 
om  from  ikis  mogooinoo 


ia  U.  t.  A. 


For  Over  10  Years 


THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY 


NEWS  has  been  Washingt 


2nd  Newspaper  in  Women’s 


Clothine  Stores  Linease 


A  mouern  Sherlock  Holmes  or  Hercule  Poirot, 


searching  for  clues  to  advertising  response  in 


Washington,  would  naturally  search  for  the  all- 


important  “women’s  audience.”  Invariably  he 


It  im  mi^mUlrmmt  thmt  WASHINGTON'S  SECOND  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 
U  mi»u  W'ASHINGTON*’S  SECOND  WOMEN'S  WEAR  MEDIUM  ! 


would  choose  The  Washington  Daily  News  as 
a  medium  for  placing  advertising  copy  appeal¬ 
ing  to  feminine  interest.  The  fact  that  The 
News  (despite  its  small  page  size)  has  been  the 
second  Washington  newspaper  in  women’s 
clothing  stores  advertising  for  a  decade  and 
longer  would  make  this  choice  “a  natural.” 


SAN  rtANOSCO . N*wt  mMm,  CtecwMtf  Am* 

MOIANAPOUS . naM  KNOXVIUi  ....  Utoii'i  StuUmtl 


HATIUNM  ADVUTISING  DtfAHTMtNf  •  230  PARK  AVENUE 


DflNVlR . RocEy  Ml.  Ptow<  IVANSVIUi  . 

BiRMMaHAM . IW  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

MiMPHIS  .  .  .  Commttial  Annual  PORT  WORTH 
MIMPHK . PfouScimilar  ALRUQUIRQUR 


,  Naw  U  PASO  . 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  UETROIT  MEMPHIS  PHIlAOftPHU 


ill  CO 


